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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
IN CANADA. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF A ROYAL 
AND IMPERIAL MISSION. 


BY JAMES MILNE. 


It was King Edward’s idea that the Duke of Connaught should go to Canada as 


Governor-General, and there can be no harm now in saying so. 


The Duke, who has 


always lived up to Nelson’s famous signal, ‘‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty,” gladly accepted the command, He saw, as King Edward saw in it, a new, 
high wmperial service as between the Mother Country and the Great Dominion. He is 
to-day the most popular man in Canada, quite apart from his blood royal and his 
official position. He shares this popularity with the Duchess of Connaught and 


Princess Patricia, who are as good Canadians as himself. 


King Edward’s inspira- 


tion has already become a triumph, and it is well that we at home should, in an 
informed way, hear all about it. 


IN kten: everything that is worth 
knowing begins __ naturally 
with a story, because there 
you touch the human note which links 
us all together. 

_The Duke of Connaught was travel- 
ling over some of the broad acres of 
Canada in the constant effort he is 
making to visit it all. This is a task 
which a Governor-General always has 
to accomplish, and the Duke has put 
a special energy into it. He is helped 
by the fact that Canada now has a 
royal train consisting of the coaches 
built for the King and Queen when, 
as younger representatives of the Crown, 
they were in Canada. It provides 


comfort, an essential thing where long 
journeys are concerned, and pomp 


takes care of itself, as_ this story 
illustrates, 





The train had been shunted into a 
side track in a pretty country corner, 
so that the Governor-General and his 
folk might enjoy a restful night after 
a strenuous day. The Duke has the 
soldierly habit of being up early, how- 
ever late the demands of duty may 
keep him out of bed. He stepped 
from his “ sleeper” and strolled along, 
rejoicing in the crisp morning air of 
Canada and the clear, far prospect of 
sky and land. Then he met a stalwart 
fellow who said in the homely Canadian 
manner: ‘I’m just wondering if I 
could get a glimpse of the Duke.” It 
was the brakesman of the train, who 
thus far had only seen his eminent 
passenger at a distance, and who 
wanted, in an admiring sense, a closer 
acquaintanceship. ‘‘Oh,” said the 
Duke, with his face all the smiles 
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which have helped to capture Canada, 
“ T’'m the Duke,” and they talked. 
Perhaps there was a gentle fear 
among the Canadian people, when they 
heard the Duke of Connaught was to 
be their Governor-General, that some- 
thing in the nature of a court might 
be established at Rideau Hall. Dwelling 
in a land which the simplicity of Nature 
still marks for its own, they are also 
simple in their habits, and in ceremony 
lay uncertainty. They were quickly 
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words of the Duke of Connaught him- 
self, must enfold that of his Governor- 
Generalship. So the Canadians find, 
in the head and front of their nation, 
a very human being whom they can 
love as well as honour. He not only 
has their loyalty, but he has their 
unbounding goodwill, and this regard 
is as warm towards the Duchess and 
Princess Patricia, women as well as 
princesses. 

Another story will make it clear why 
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The Duke of Connaught landing in Canada as Governor-General aceompanied by the Duchess ‘ which is to say, 
they are stepping from the liner that carried them across the Atlantic on to Canadian soil. 


reassured, for the affairs of Government 
House have, if possible, been conducted 
more unceremoniously than ever they 
were. Herein, as the Canadians have 
come to understand, there is just an 
expression of the personality of the 
Duke, the Duchess, and _ Princess 
Patricia. It is around the foot of a 
throne that the plain man trips over 
ceremonial, not on the higher steps. 
Moreover, the rank of the King’s 
uncle, King Edward’s brother, in other 


this should be the happy situation, and 
if it be entirely fresh, the more reason 
for telling it. The royal party were 
attending the opera one night at 
Montreal, a city pretty evenly divided 
in population between the British- 
Canadian and the French-Canadian— 
two peoples with supplementary gifts 
and qualities, each of whom the Duke 
can address in their own language. It 
had been an evening of fine music, for 
Montreal knows and loves music, and 
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was delighted to have the Governor- 
General, his wife and daughter at the 
opera. Everything had gone well, and 
at the close of some act a bouquet was 
handed up to the second lady of the 
company. 

That was very well, a tribute on the 
part of somebody present to good 
singing. But it left out the leading 
lady, the prima donna, and this instantly 
struck the Duchess of Connaught. 
“Tll send her my _ bouquet,’ she 
hurriedly whispered to the Duke, and 
an equerry hurried with it to the stage. 
The delicacy of the compliment was 
appreciated by the audience as well as 
by the delighted prima donna, and the 
very roof of the theatre rang with 
applause. While this applause lasted 
the Duchess sat back, a trifle em- 
barrassed, as anybody is apt to be after 
doing a thing from the heart and 
finding it fame. Out of their hearts 
the Canadians call Princess Patricia 
Princess “ Pat,” though within the 
family circle she has always been 
Princess “‘ Patsy.” The touch of near- 
ness, like saying “‘ Our young Princess,”’ 
which this Canadian pet name carries, 
will be a mutual joy. 

Homeliness is the word to describe 
Rideau Hall and the life there of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. It 
stands among well-grown trees a mile 
fron. Ottawa, the Canadian capital. 
Once, if you please, there was no 
Ottawa, only a bit of a place called 
Bytown, after a Colonel By, who was a 
seigneur thereabout. The capital of 
Canada, that is to say of the original 
two provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
was a movable feast between Montreal 
and Toronto. When federation came, 
five-and-forty years ago, it was 
necessary to have a central capital, as 
the United States of America had to 
find one in Washington, and as the 
Commonwealth of Australia is creating 
one. Bytown, on the Ottawa River, 
one of the many waters flowing into 
the giant St. Lawrence, was thought 
about. The final choice was left to 
Queen Victoria, who, on a map of 
Canada, pricked the spot which ever 
since has, as Ottawa, been making 
history to an increasing purpose. In- 
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evitably it got the beautiful Indian 
name attaching to the river, and 
Rideau Hall is also associated with a 
stream, the Rideau River, which is not 
far away. Why “ Rideau” at all? 
No doubt because some early French- 
Canadian, wandering in those parts 
when they were virgin wilderness, 
named the Rideau Falls thus, for their 
resemblance to a “rideau”’ or “ cur- 
tain.” 

The Duke of Connaught never tires 
of hearing about the place-names and 
other associations of Canada. He 
differs from many other people in that 
he remembers such information exactly, 
and uses it happily in his talks and 
speeches. There is nothing much to 
be said about Rideau Hall, except that 
it is comfortable, a mansion which has 
grown with the years, until it now 
sprawls over a considerable area. There 
has long been talk of Canada building 
a more fit, more stately residence for 
its Governor-General, and some day, 
perhaps, that will come about. Mean- 
while, further changes, in which the 
Duke and Duchess have warmly inter- 
ested themselves, have been made at 
the old hall, with the purpose of adding 
to its convenience for entertaining. 
Look it in the face from the outside, 
or at as much of its face as you can see 
at once, and you confirm a witty 
remark by somebody near the Duke 
of Connaught who called it a place 
beginning as a “‘ Dreadnought”’ and 
ending as a gardener’s hospital. The 
reference there is to the turrets of the 
main building, which collide into a 
group of hothouses, wherein beautiful 
flowers bloom summer and winter. 

Enter Rideau Hall from the wander- 
ing grounds and gardens that enframe 
it, and you might be in a “ stately home 
of England.” It has lofty rooms which 
invite you to sit down and be at rest, 
cosy substantial furniture which adds 
to this invitation, and quiet agreeable 
decorations which complete it. The 
Duke’s working room is a model of 
compact simplicity, with everything in 
order, everything where it should be. 
The parlour of the Duchess—for one 
had better use the Canadian word, 
borrowed from Scotland, for a sitting- 
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room—is a dainty snuggery, soothing in 
the hot Canadian sun, warm in the 
sharp Canadian winter. Hospitality 


beams from the dining-room, where the 
Duke and Duchess love to entertain 
interesting people, say the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion, or that win- 
some, veteran figure of Canadian public 
life, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The ball-room, 
hung with portraits which come into 
the history of Canada, including two 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
by Sargent, is important, because 
Canadians are devoted dancers, and 
that brings us to the social activities of 
Rideau Hall. 

These are at their height in the 
winter, when Ottawa is full of Parlia- 
mentarians and Canadian society, and 
the land is all covered with glistening 
snow. People are invited to Rideau 
Hall for tobogganing, as well as skating, 
in which pastimes the Canadians excel, 
and the happy spirit is indeed present 
at such gatherings. The guests are 
received by the Duke and the Duchess 
with a smile and a handshake, and 
they are expected to make themselves 
free of the hospitalities of the place. 
‘““ Have we seen everybody,” a charmed 
guest heard the Duchess say to the 
Duke, “‘ for we must do that—even the 
late-comers.”” It was a remark over- 
flowing with the good nature which 
makes Rideau Hall a true fort of 
hospitality. It may have been the 
same night that another visitor, about 
to depart, said to the Duke: ‘“ Not 
skating, sir?’’ ‘‘ No,’ was the answer ; 
“T’d like to take a turn on the ice, but 
I must be here to say good-bye to our 
guests.’ Small things, those, but they 
are the telling things of social life, the 
things which mean sincere success. 
Big dinners of a more formal but never 
stiffish sort there are at Rideau Hall, 
say, When the Governor-General has 
opened a new session of the Canadian 
Parliament. There is a fine art in 
combining the beauty and order of 


ceremony into a frame of colour, 
without making that frame heavy, 
and this secret is known at Rideau 
Hall. 


It also accompanies the Duke and 
Duchess in their official travels, as 
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when they visit a city to carry through 
a series of engagements. Behind those 
engagements there must be somebody 
with an eye for drama, somebody to 
assure that times fit and sentiments 
match, as one might put it. Any 
royal ceremony to succeed, must go 
as surely as a play, with the addition 
that, being actuality, not make-believe, 
it is really more difficult to arrange. 
Ultimately it depends upon the per- 
sonality of those concerned in it, and 
there the Duke of Connaught, as 
Canadians have been quick to perceive, 
has some of the matchless gift of his 
brother, King Edward. When with 
the Duchess and Princess Patricia he 
visited New York, the newspaper men 
called him in big letters the ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Duke.’’ They were probably 
just looking for a good, catchy head- 
line, but in finding it they also ex- 
pressed their own individual liking for 
the Duke. 


3eing in New York he became a 
New Yorker, took the atmosphere 


about him congenially, had a smile 
that wouldn’t go off, because it repre- 
sented a heart grateful for a warm 
reception. But the wonder of the 
Duke’s visit to America was made 
ereater than need be, for he had been 
there before, if not many a time, at 
least several times, and was no stranger 
to the country. A commentator said, 
with a neatness which probably 
amused the Duke, that judging by the 
way New York “discovered” and 
“boomed ’”’ him, he might have been 
from Yellow Dog, Muskegon, on a 
maiden visit to the city of skyscrapers. 
Well, he was vastly popular, alike with 
those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
at New York and Washington, or when 
he took his unattended walks of a 
morning among the populace. Turning 
a New York street corner with his quick 
military swing, the Duke, as runs a 
verified tale, bumped into a uniformed 
messenger boy and nearly knocked 
him over. He apologised, pleading 
that it the first time he had 
collided with a free-born American 
citizen. Your messenger boy, wherever 
you find him, has a sense of humour, 
and this smiled to the Duke's 


was 


one 
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merry eye and went on his way re- 
joicing. 

Off duty! That, one fancies, must 
sometimes be very welcome news to a 
royal Governor-General who is in 
demand all the time. It allows him, 
anyhow, opportunity to leisurely look 
over the array of his engagements for 
the future, typewritten folios saying 
where these are, setting down the 
precise minute for each, naming the 
dress to.be worn and all the rest. 
You can scarcely believe the toil, the 
thought, the handshaking, which can 
be wrapped away in a private copy of 
a royal agenda, covering, perhaps, two 
days’ engagements in Quebec, Toronto, 
or Montreal. There is no question of 
merely getting through work of this 
sort ; it must be met, every item of it, 
with a like alertness, for remember 
that each audience is fresh, on the 
tenter-hooks of expectation, deter- 
mined to have the best only. 

You will perceive the refreshment 
lying in still another anecdote of 
the Duke of Connaught, one that 
came into a spell of his travel engage- 
ments as Canadian Governor-General. 
It was another morning airing, taken 
from the side-tracked royal train, 
and it led him to the quiet of a 
near-by garden. Out came the owner 
with. a proud welcome, and_ there 
he and the Governor-General gossiped 
of potatoes and cabbages, geraniums, 
and London Pride, until the engine 
whistled them apart. 

Now and then, in his journeys, the 
Duke has to say a few words at a way- 
side station. Probably a tactful engine- 
driver, with his hand on the whistle, 
can provide useful music then, though, 
to be sure, there is no recorded instance 
of that. But if there is one fleck in 
the Canadian sky of the Duke of 
Connaught, why, maybe, it is the many 
speeches which he has to encounter. 
Canada is happily a land of to-morrow, 
as well as of to-day, and thus a whole 
evening, passing into the night, may be 
devoted to oratory. Eloquent oratory, 
forceful, spacious it will be, proclaiming 
the greatness and the needs of the 
particular corner of the Dominion 
which gives it birth; but oh, how at 


times it must make the Governor- 
General pray for the crack 0’ doom! 
Never a point misses him, not a word, 
certainly not a story, for he is a soldier 
of the King who got his first commission 
five-and-forty years ago from the Duke 
of Cambridge on Woolwich parade 
ground, and duty in him is imperative. 
As Governor-General of Canada he is 
always at her service, and gladly ; but 
might she not consider the desirability 
of a close time in after-dinner oratory ? 

Within recent years the work de- 
volving on the Governor-General of 
Canada has increased in every depart- 
ment. Necessarily, having regard to the 
growth of the Dominion in people, and 
consequently in affairs of State. To 
take a single instance, the number of 
despatches passing between the Colonial 
Office in London and the office of the 
Governor-General’s Secretary in Ottawa 
has doubled. That and_ everything 
else is all right, because the Duke of 
Connaught’s secretary, Colonel Lowther, 
is precisely the man for the post 
shrewd, tactful, humorous, ever saying 
the wise thing, and, unlike the 
Stuart King, doing it also. But isn’t 
he the brother of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and we know how 
easily he rides the whirlwinds of West- 
minster. There are no whirlwinds in 
happy Canada, but the increased work 
falling on the Governor-General is 
further increased when that Governor- 
General is one of the Royal Family. He 
is expected to take the initiative in 
matters which another Governor- 
General could well enough leave alone, 
and that has to be done with thought, 
or rather just out of the right, instant 
impulse. 

This summer some four thousand 
men of the admirable Canadian militia 
were in camp at a place called melodi- 
ously Petawawa. The visit of a con- 
ventional personage to the camp would 
have implied pipeclay ceremonial, a 
review, a march-past, with bayonets 
shining bare and glorious in the 
unheeding sun. The Duke of Con- 
naught casually dropped in upon his 
Canadian soldier brethren at Petawawa, 
but he was on business intent. He 
brought no ceremonial, ordered no 
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review, had no care for cankering show 
whatever. Instead, he promptly set 
to master the camp in a military way, 
walking over it, chatting with every 
commanding officer, sampling the equip- 
ment, looking in at the hospital. At 
the end of an arduous day which gave 
those Canadian soldiers some jumping 
about, he led an infantry attack and 
marched across a mile and a half of 
rough ground at the head of the 
Governor-General’s Foot Guards. “‘ New 
style, Connaught style,” said the 
Canadians, uncertain whether they 


liked the 
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imperfections, we easily fall into lec- 
turing those imperfections when we 
come upon a cloud of them. Not the 
Duke of Connaught, however, who has 
less of the preacher in him than has 
the ordinary commoner. He, the 
Duchess, and Princess Patricia, were 
just human folk among other flesh 
and blood, inquiring, feeling, simple. 
The Duke struck the same note in a 
speech when he spoke of the institution 
as one that did not crush out the 
self-respect of men who had strayed. 
The purpose was not to crush, but to 

revive for, he 





remarked, 





Duke best as 
the keen 
soldier, or as 
the genial 
gentleman 
who made 
himself at 
home in 
their camp. 
Thelabours 
of the Duke 
in the states- 
manship 
bearings of 
his office are 
to be read in 
the happy 
iorm of 
speech -mak- 
ing which he 
commands. 








“We allhave 
two sides to 
our natures, 
and some of 
us let the 
weak side get 
the better of 
us, while the 
rest of us 
have the 
strong side 
upper most.” 
“Good luck 
to you,” he 
added in so 
many words, 
“and may 
you become 
better  citi- 
zens” of 











It is a com- 





Canada, bet- 





mon - place — 


that brevity 
is the soul of 
wit, and the Duke might be expected 
to add that it should also be the soul 
ofaspeech. Hesays what he has to say 
shortly, crisply, naturally, and in a con- 
tinent flowing with the milk and honey 
of oratory—the Americans were the 
original sinners!—he succeeds vastly 
well, thanks to his dispatch and direct- 
ness and to the nice manner in which 
he can say a thing, whether it be 
grave or gay. 

He was visiting a Canadian prison- 
farm which does admirable work in help- 
ing men who have wandered from the 
Straight path to get back to it again. 
Conscious as we are of each other's 


Colonel Lowther, the Duke of Connaught's Secretary. 





—— ter subjects 


ofour King.” 
The manly 
word, you see, as from a man in a high 
place to those in low places, from which, 
however, a helping hand might pull them. 

A young country like Canada does 
not have the myriad of problems which 
lie upon a crusted old earth like ours. 
She has the sweetness of virgin soil, 
the pure breath of the dawn, Nature as 
if sprang from the void. Even so she 
has her problems, and one is the com- 
parative prevalence, in some parts, of 
the scourge of consumption, a result, 
possibly, of badly ventilated wooden 
huts and of bad milk. The tendency 
of a simple people such as the French- 
Canadian Habitants, or the raw settlers 
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on the prairie, is to accept consumption 
as the deadly enemy which brooks no 
conquering. 

The Duke of Connaught has, on 
fitting occasion, made a royal stand 
against this fatal absurdity. He has 
pointed out that the disease is entirely 
preventable and even curable, and he 
has expressed his wonder that in these 
times of enlightenment anybody should 
drift in a matter so vital to public 
health. A word from the Governor- 
General of Canada flies over the 
Dominion, and is read and pondered 
in the farthest rude “ shack.’’ That is 
one infinite value of having a prince 
of the House at Rideau Hall, and a 
second is that he carries other influ- 
ential people along in his train, as 
comets follow a star. 

When Earl Gray was Governor- 
General of Canada he liked to stay 
now and then in the historic Citadel 
of Quebec. One remembers him point- 
ing his hand over those lofty walls to a 
spot in the murky, rolling St. Lawrence 
far below, where Prince Louis of 
Battenberg anchored, to the very inch of 
accuracy, three cruisers which he had 
brought from Gibraltar, for the British 
Navy never takes a pilot. You would be 
equally right in assuming that romantic 
Quebec, with its crowning Citadel, has a 
real attraction for the Duke of Con- 
naught and his family. The interior of 
the ancient keep is plain but interest- 
ing, with its relics and its trophies, and 
it is roomy and splendidly airy. The 
view from its windows is one of the 
views of the world, and when you walk 
along to the end of the bastion, you 
get a sight unmatched anywhere. 

The mighty St. Lawrence ebbs and 
flows—because it has a tide; for miles 
and miles the blue Laurentian Hills pile 
high upon each other, until they are lost 
in the azure sky of Canada, and all 
around are picturesque scenes made 
sacred by the long struggle between 
the British and the French. The 


Plains of Abraham are near by, with 
a bluff hiding from your eye the path 
up which Wolfe and his men climbed 
that great night of conquest. The 
Montmorency Falls, where lives the 
best host in Canada, are not far away, 
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and remember that over their turbulent 
waters the British and the French 
looked at each other for long. 

No wonder that the Citadel of 
Quebec takes the heart of the soldier 
Governor-General of Canada. Nor is 
it wonder that he has captured the 
regard of the French Canadians of the 
city and the province. They find him 
open-hearted, open-minded, one who 
takes them into the confidence of his 
thoughts. Speaking in Quebec, with 
his perfect French accent, dear to 
French-Canadians who still often fly 
the Tricolour as well as the Union 
Jack, he recalled the sacrifices which 
the French-Canadians had made in 
former years. 3ut they had not been 
wasted, and other sacrifices might be 
necessary in the future. Indeed, such 
great privileges as were enjoved under the 
British flag could not be enjoyed without 
mutual! sacrifice. The word in season. 

We leap from an imperial to an 
ethical text when we find the Duke 
more than once entering a_ protest 
against money, mere wealth, being 
accepted as a test, a standard of life. 
Money, enough to live on, to bring 
comfort, even the refinement of a 
certain simple luxury—there was a 
case for that; but money, money, all 
the time, no! Those were not exactly 
the words of the Duke in his references 
to the modern money fever which is 
everywhere, but they suggest the spirit 
that moved him. His sympathy goes 
out to the influences which make for 
life lived on the high grounds; to the 
city beautiful, as one help towards 
that, and, therefore, he has taken an 
interest in Canadian town-planning. 

There, as in other social work, he 
has the active alliance of the Duchess 
and Princess Patricia. When the 
women of Canada have any good work 
they want furthered, they can rely upon 
the support of the royal ladies of 
Rideau Hall. This they more appre- 
ciate, because recently the Duchess 
has not enjoyed the best of health. 
When she first visited Montreal Hospital 
she said in praise of it and of one 
particular ward, “ Well, if ever I 
were ill, this is where I should like to 
be.” It happened, strangely, that she 
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herself was later to be a patient in the 
hospital : the sweetest woman patient, 
all the staff say, that ever the institu- 
tion has known. 

Speaking to the Canadian jour- 
nalists, the Duke dwelt on the responsi- 
bility for guidance in public affairs, 
which belonged to them. That was 
apparent ; but there was another duty 
which he wished to commend—namely, 
the teaching of the youth of Canada 
to use the English language rightly and 
well. There was, he had noticed, a 
lamentable laxity in the language often 
used in the papers. He was _ not 
referring to the sporting page 
much study was needed to get any 
meaning at all from it—he was thinking 
of the serious parts of a paper. 
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The homily, being wisdom done up 
in the sauce of light banter, went 
admirably, and perhaps it may bear 
its due fruit, like so much else that the 
Duke of Connaught is doing in Canada. 
It must have been a personal wrench 
to leave Old England, with its old 
friendships and associations, for two 
whole years—a wrench for the Duke, 
and even more a wrench for the Duchess 
and Princess Patricia. But, as the 
Duke said to the French-Canadians, one 
must make sacrifices for the flag 
which enfolds us, and he and his 
family have already, within one year, 
conquered, in affection, a New England, 
and taught it to sing with a tenderer 
note than ever, our national anthem, 
‘God save the King !”’ 
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(Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


How the Royal Governor-G-neral of Canada trave!'s ; an Observation Car with the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 


Princess Patricia on the balcony, and the vice-regal staff, headed by Colonel Lowther, grouped on the track below. 




















LITTLE PICTURE STORIES.—No. V. 


These picture stories weve composed to beguile the long hours of alittle maiden whom 

illness confined to hervoom. Though, as you will see, they weve composed of random 

cuttings from current periodicals and newspapers, selected as the humour of the 

moment prompted, linked together by a few words of writing, modesty cannot prevent 

my saying that we were so pleased with the result that we thought they might also 

amuse others. Having now come to the end of our pleasant labours, all we have to 
do is to express the hope that our efforts have been successful. 
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The White House, the Official Residence of the President. 


A PRESIDENT, AN 


EX-PRESIDENT 


AND A CANDIDATE. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MERICA was never more con- 
A cisely and saliently summarised 
than in the caption chosen by 

Mr. Muirhead for his clever book, 
“The Land of Contrasts.” It is the 
contrasts he sees which at once strike 
the visitor before he has time to pene- 
trate below the surface. They are not 
of architecture and physical and moral 
conditions alone, the differences be- 
tween city and city, building and 


building, town and country, street and 
street. 


He need not forget disparities 


at home, the contrasts of affluence and 
poverty, the demarcation of classes, 
the differences between aristocracies 
and democracies. But here more than 
elsewhere the contrasts are the con- 
sequences of the fluidity and mutability 
of society and the freedom of oppor- 
tunity. They are as conspicuous in 
man himself as in his appurtenances. 
They are as notable in individuals as 
in materials and systems. 

When in the late sixties I first 
crossed the Atlantic in a primitive 


Copyright, 1912, in the United States of Americ1, by William H. Rideing. 
All the photographs are the copyright of Messrs. Underwood & Underwood. 
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steamer of the Cunard Line, one of my 
fellow passengers was a veteran Con- 
gressman, the late John B. Alley, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, who was very 
friendly, and with whom I, sixteen 
years old, had fascinating talks about 
the wonderful land we were ap- 
proaching. 

““What would you say,” he asked 
me, “‘if you saw Queen Victoria riding 
in a twopenny omnibus down Fleet 
Street or Piccadilly ?”’ 

My imagination and speech were 
stunned by that hypothesis. I could 
not grasp so impossible an event, and 
in my amazement was as blind to the 
humour of it, which was obvious 
enough, as the Congressman himself. 

“Yes, in a twopenny ‘bus, and 
shaking hands with other passengers 
who knew her! What would you 
think of that ?” 

Without waiting for my recovery 
from my stupefaction, and with appa- 
rent satisfaction to himself, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Now, when you go to Wash- 
ington you won’t see any queen or 
any king, but any day you may see 
President Grant riding in a street car, 
and shaking hands with everybody he 
knows, and paying a nickel for his fare 
just like you or me, and no airs about 
him at all—the President of the United 
States, mind you!’’. 

My English upbringing had retarded, 
I fear, democratic sympathies, and 
when I contemplated the picture the 
Congressman painted and gloried in | 
did not admire it as I perhaps should 
have done, and as he no doubt meant 
me to do. I thought it was a rather 
undignified thing for a president to 
do, not befitting him and even vulgar, 
though, of course, presidents were in 
my boyish prejudice of common clay, 
and not superhuman and exalted like 
the sovereigns of other countries. 

A man who had been away from 
New York for two or three years at 
the ends of the earth, maybe in Pata- 
gonia, the South Sea Islands or the 
interior of Africa, met on his return an 
old friend going down Broadway. 

“Hello, Chet! How are you, old 
fellow ? What are you up to these 
days?” 
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‘IT am in Washington. 
know ? I am President.” 
‘* President of what ?” 

““ President of the United States.” 

They parted, the claimant of the 
honour with dignity, the wanderer 
with convulsive derision. A little fur- 
ther on the latter met another friend 
and accosted him. 

“Say! I just met ‘Chet’ Arthur. 
What’s happened to him? He’s as 
mad as a March hare. Says he’s 
President of the United States!” 

“‘ Well, so he is.” 

And so he was. Chester A. Arthur, 
who a few years earlier had been 
hardly more than a scrambler in local 
politics, had become Vice-President in 
the administration of President Gar- 
field, and succeeded him after his 
assassination. The Vice-Presidency is 
not usually a stepping stone to higher 
things ; it is a shelf of deposit rather 
than a stepping-stone or the rung of a 
ladder. It is not sought by vaulting 
ambition. Mr. Roosevelt baulked when 
it was offered to him, and did not 
accept it until he was assured that in 
his case promotion should not end with 
it. To some extent it is a function to 
which might be applied President 
Cleveland’s phrase, “‘ innocuous desue- 
tude,’’ ornamental rather than power- 
ful. 

When I was managing editor of 
The North American Review, Theodore 
Roosevelt called at our offices one day 
to sell a manuscript, just as any other 
contributor might do, with a modest 
deference to editorial opinion and all 
the urbanity which smooths him in 
social intercourse. All he wanted was 
an immediate decision, and as we could 
not give that he took the manuscript 
back without a murmur of protest or 
a touch of annoyance. He was at the 
time Commissioner of the Police of 
New York, and doing very good work 
in that difficult position. Of course, 
we recognised his intelligence, his moral 
force and his ambition, but we did not 
foresee in him one who very soon 
would be President. I will contess 
that had our prescience gone that far 
we probably would have taken the 
proffered manuscript at once and 


Don’t you 
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unread, and stocked our pigeon-holes_ President of the United States, but on 
on the best of terms with as many the topmost wave of popularity, and 
more manuscripts as he chose to offer. so confident of the support of the 

The next time I saw him was in the _ people, and so ready to appeal directly 





The great crowd listening to President Rooscvelt's now famous Trust Speech, Providence. 


executive offices of the White House to them, that he could flout both 
at Washington. A_ revolution in Houses of Congress. I say “ flout’ 

another country could hardly have I might say ‘“‘coerce.’’ For good or ill 
accomplished so swift and so over- he was more despotic than any pre- 
whelming a change, for he was not only decessor of his as head of the nation 
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had ever been. Had I rejected a 
manuscript of his then—no, I could 
not have done it ; not, any way, on the 
spot and face to face with him. I 
should not have expected to escape 
alive if I had tried it. 

When a visitor has seen the President 
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dent ? What did the President say ? 
They spring upon you from nowhere, 
and for a moment at least you may be 
startled, if the experience is new to 
you, apprehending summary arrest 
and execution for some offence which 
you never dreamed of. Reject an 


























Who Will Win? 


The great fight for the Presidency of the United States will be a bitter one. 


This remarkable 


photograph shows President Taft from childhood right through his great career. 


he cannot depart through the outer 
lobby without being at once sur- 
rounded by the crowd of reporters 
lying in wait for him. What has been 
the object of his call? Did he get 
what he wanted ? How was the Presi- 





article written by the potentate within ? 
Offend him in any way? Disagree 
with him ? As well for Columbus had 


he cuffed the ears of King Ferdinand. 
No wonder that in your inexperience 
confusion 


and you shiver at the 
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The interior of the Coliseum at Chicago where the battle was being fiercely fought out. 


United States Presidential Election. 
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reporters’ ambuscade, and feel that 
you have had a lucky escape from 
medieval justice when you disengage 
yourself from their inquisition. 

The executive offices are detached 
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functionaries in livery guard it: the 
secret service men are, as they like to 
be, inconspicuous or unrecognisable. 
3ut you are challenged at the entrance 
by a polite custodian, in simple street 






































Ex-President Roosevelt. 


from the residence, the White House 
itself, and are contained in a small one- 
storied building of their own, which 
might in its appearance be a bank or 
a place of safe deposit. No soldiers or 





dress, who has seen many years of 
service, to whom you must state the 
object of your call and prove that you 
have an appointment. After satis- 
fying him, you are ushered into a 
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waiting-room, with an atmosphere 
similar to that of the waiting-room of 
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“For what hour is your appoint- 
ment ?’”’ a friend, a Washington corre- 
spondent, who knew 





all the routine and all 














the tricks, asked me. 
“Ten o’clock.”’ 


“Then he will 
probably see you 
between twelve and 
one.” 

The prognostica- 
tion turned out to be 
nearly true the 
President did not 


receive me until be- 
tween one and two 
o’clock. Meanwhile 
I was advanced 
through the kindness 
of Mr. Loeb, the chief 
private secretary, 
into the inner room 
adjoining the Presi- 
dent’s own, and sepa- 
rated from that only 
by an openarch. In- 
deed, the two rooms 
are practically one, 
and all the varied 
and interesting busi- 
ness preceding my 
own passed under my 
eyes for three hours 
without reticence or 











concealment. No- 





A new and unpublished photograph of Governor Woodrow Wilson, 


of New Jersey. 


a celebrated and fashionable physician, 
where people sit somewhat anxiously 
and nervously, their fragmentary talk 
muffled, their limbs alternately crossed 
and straightened, their faces indicative 
of uncertainty and disgust, with doubt 
supplanting hope, and hope tremu- 
lously flickering into resurgency. Their 
slight coughs and whispers reverberate 
in expanded volume in contrast with 
the loud and positive voices which 
occasionally come from behind the 
walls and doors of remoter rooms, the 
President’s, his secretaries’, and that 
more intimate place of waiting to 
which you are expecting to be admitted 
presently as from purgatory. Pre- 
sently ! 


in the ante-room, where I and half a 





thing could have been 
more fascinating than 
the intimacy and 
openness of it all, and impatience 
appeased became alert attention. Here 
was democracy unveiled and open- 
mouthed, untrained in disguises and 
finesse, indifferent to or ignorant of 
the buttered ceremonials of aristocratic 
government. Here was that democ- 
racy’s executive, its supreme head, as 
plain-spoken, as natural, as frank 
(apparently, at least) as any limb of it 
entering his presence. 

The rooms are as simple and austere 
as any ordinary place of business, 
unornamented and unluxurious, barely 
comfortable, and designed without 
thought of other purpose than utility. 
There are sofas and a few easy chairs 

















dozen others sat with the President in 
full view. The intervening door was 
not closed once during the long morning, 
nor more than once was his voice 
inaudible. Pacificatory or resentful, 
he was the effigy of impulsive candour. 

I shall always remember another 
figure in the scene beside the President 
himself—a stout, unwieldy, absorbed, 
painstaking man, who was working 
hard over some papers on a table 
against the wall at the President’s 
right. While visitors came and went, 
he sat there without ever lifting or 
turning his head. How very fat, how 
very much in earnest, how very con- 
scientious he seemed—the image of a 
schoolboy detained longer than his 
fellows, and struggling over a task 
too much for him. There was some- 
thing comical about him, despite the 
sympathy he got and deserved. 

“Poor old boy! I wish I could help 
you,” one said to oneself. 

The illusion of the schoolboy streng- 
thened as from time to time the Presi- 
dent went over to him and looked over 
his shoulders with signs of pedagogic 
severity. Then he lifted his face with 
a mute appeal before he tackled his 
difficulty again. His face was guileless 
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as a boy’s, its fairness and the fairness 
of his hair in curious contrast with his 
dark moustache. The President once 
questioned him rather sharply. “ Are 
you sure it’s there ? Are you sure it 
is in the document ?” his tone biting 
the “‘sure”’ into italics. Then, rather 
nervously, but eager to please, the 
scholar once more turned over the pile 
of folios, and having proved his state- 
ment he at last departed ; and if he had 
not been so fat one could have imagined 
him taking hand-springs and capering 
over the White House lawn as soon as 
his feet touched it. 

The amiable figure who lingers so 
pleasantly in this playful memory of 
mine was President Roosevelt’s Secre- 
tary of State, and is now President 
himself—Mr. Taft. 

They come, and still they come, as I 
wait for the President to see me— 
senators and congressmen, all sorts 
and conditions of men, fewer sorts of 
women, some timid, more bold, some 
to plead causes, some to complain, and 
many to ask favours. The President 
listens to them all with the rapid 
variations of facial expression which 
is one of his salient characteristics. 
Never have I seen the face of any other 





























President Taft. 
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human being so ductile and so trans- 
formable. James T. Powers, the come- 
dian, can smile on one side of his face 
while he frowns implacably on the 
other, with only his nose as a partition 
between comedy and tragedy. In a 
flash Mr. Roosevelt’s face changes from 
the illuminative glow of rapproche- 
ment, the assurance that he is with 
you and seeing with the same eye, to 
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Possibly a senator, “‘a malefactor of 
great wealth.”’ The President’s lips 
curl over his much-caricatured teeth 
with—may I say it ?—a canine fero- 
city. The words sound like blows, one 
seems to hear the thud of blows. The 
contest goes hotly on for half an hour, 
but the end can be foreseen. The 
growling, discomfited visitor retreats, 
shaking his fist and declaring as he 
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Making Laws for Eighty Millions of People. 


a rigidity that banishes any hope you 
may have that you can prevail, or that 
there is any use of losing even the 
fraction of a moment to appeal or 
protest against his inexorable will. 

He spars with a self-assertive man 
who is as dogmatic as himself and as 
confident. They stiffen like fighting 
dogs and wrestle. They approach each 
other cautiously, but get to business 
with as little delay as possible. Who 


is he that is so bold to one who is bolder? 


House of Representative in Session. 


bangs the door, ‘“ That will not suit 
me, sir. Remember that.” 

The next minute the President 
springs from his chair, another man, 
complaisant and ingratiating, his face 
and his mien reversed from stubborn 
hostility to mildness and_benignity. 
The teeth are still exposed, but the 
effect of the display is of humour, 
encouragement and friendliness. The 
odd _ thing that the shifting ex- 
pression appears as immobile in its 


is 
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later phase as it did before in, anger ; 
it is of fixed and unalterable blandness. 
The occasion of the change is in a bevy 
of smartly-dressed women who are 
evidently known to him. He meets 
them all smiles. Notwithstanding his 
slanginess and boisterousness among 
men, his rib-poking and shoulder-slap- 


ping among familiars, he is among | 


women. a ‘‘society man,’ flexible, 
gracious, charming, an exponent of the 
polish that comes from life-long 
experience in the channels of prosperity 


hands with all of them, addressing 
them as “gentlemen,” and listening 
to them in a way which persuades them 
that they are to have what they want. 
Then the wind veers sharply as from 
south to north. 
“You have 
General ?”’ 
“Yes, he wouldn’t do a thing, Mr 
President.” 
“Very well, I shall speak to him.” 
All the members of that delegation 
believe for the moment that the Post- 


seen the Postmaster- 



































The Capitol, Washington. 


and refinement—the birthright of an 
assured station. He can bow prettily 
and prattle like a drawing-room dandy 
among women. The ladies have a 
“ good time ’”’ with him and depart. 
Now he gives himself to a delegation, 
headed by a congressman, which comes 
to protest against the removal of a 
postmaster in a village a thousand 
miles away from Washington, who 
probably should never have been 
appointed to a post of responsibility 
anywhere in the world. The smile 
continues, and he cordially shakes 


master-General is to be hauled over 
the coals; or, as they might put it, 
‘‘ wiped off the map.”’ 

“But ’—the smile recedes behind 
a cloud ; the teeth are set—‘“‘ the matter 
is entirely in his hands, and you may 
be quite sure ’’—the words come from 
curling lips—‘‘that I shall approve 
whatever he decides to do.”’ 

He turns his back on them peremp- 
torily, and returns to his desk, as they 
with sheepish glances at one another 
file into the ante-room. 


Through congressional intercession 
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trumpery things without number are 
brought before him, as well as important 
matters related to the length and 
breadth of the land. 

“How tired you must be! ”’ 
to him when my turn came. 

“Yes, it is tiresome, and it’s the 
same day after day, month after 
month: no rest, no respite!’ He 
smiled at me cheerfully, and added, 
“But I love it. Yes, I love it,” with 
the emphasis of conviction. 

How much he loved it, how irre- 
sistible it is to him, he has since 
shown, disregarding the stultification, 
by seeking the office for a third term 
after declaring that he had retired 
from it for ever, and disapproved of 
third terms on principle. He chose 
his favourite pupil, the good-natured 
schoolboy we have seen under his 
supervision and discipline, as his suc- 
cessor at the end of his second term. 
It is supposed, of course, that it is the 
people who choose their Presidents, 
but many things are inferred in 
democracies as well as in monarchies, 
and it was Mr. Roosevelt who chose 
Mr. Taft. His influence at that time 
was paramount in the Republican 
party, and to some extent outside it. 
He was nearly what he may yet 
become—a dictator. Then, slipping 
the harness of politics, ‘lying low,” 
as Brer Rabbit would say, he refreshed 
himself in that Munchausen-like ex- 
pedition to Africa. 

Meanwhile his favourite pupil, well- 
intentioned and diligent, gave satis- 
faction in the job he had inherited. 
Doing his very best, he failed. Mr. 
Taft is one of the simplest and most 
honourable of politicians; hardly a 
politician at all, not brilliant or 
epigrammatic or subtle, but judicial 
by training, and naturally a peaceful 
gentleman. He is almost as_ pon- 
derous as he looks. I recall only one 
epigram of his. It agreeably surprised 
the guests at a dinner given in New 
York to Mr. W. D. Howells on the 
seventy-fifth birthday of that delight- 
ful author. Mr. Taft said that when 
he was delivering an address at Yale 
University in his college days, he had 
become doubly conscious of his in- 
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adequacy as soon as he discovered Mr, 
Howells in the audience, and neverthe- 
less Mr. Howells had praised him at the 
close. ‘‘ And compliments,” he added, 
“are one of the few things in the world 
which do not wear out.” 

No one extolled him as Mr. Roose- 
velt did in those happy days when he 
was merely Secretary of State or 
Secretary of War. No friends were 
closer than the quondam schoolmaster 
and the quondam scholar, each pinning 
his faith to the other and emblazoning 
it. Mutual admiration could not have 
gone further, no bonds could have been 
stronger, no apotheosis more edifying. 
And now, O land of contrasts! The 
former schoolmaster wants to recover 
the school, and the scholar to keep it. 
They revile each other in dead earnest, 
and throw mud, like two hooligans. It 
is the saddest battle ever waged, a 
strife which all the better elements of 
the country deplore and blush at. No 
doubt Mr. Roosevelt enjoys it; one 
feels that Mr. Taft is ashamed of it. 

Another contrast : During the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896, when Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Bryan were the 
rival candidates, I went for the sake of 
the spectacle, not as a partisan, to a 
Bryan rally at the Madison Square 
Garden, which was filled to overflow 
by about fifteen thousand people. I 
did not know him by sight, and when 
he appeared I was too far off to observe 
him closely enough for future identi- 
fication. The roar that greeted him 
sounded like the deluge of Niagara and 
the bellowing of a tornado uprooting 
forests. The building shook in it; it 
appalled by its volume of what seemed 
to be inexhaustible energy, and dimin- 
ished only to rise again with increased 
fury. Tammany can outroar either a 
tornado or a volcano, and its hosts were 
there to the last recruit, and the 
eminent and formidable Mr. Croker 
himself. Mrs. Croker sat in a box with 
Mrs. Bryan. The Democratic party 
never escapes Tammany, which sits on 
its shoulders as tenaciously as the Old 
Man of the Sea on Sinbad’s. The 
probabilities were that Mr. Bryan 
would be elected, but his party had 
far smaller financial resources than 
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Mr. McKinley’s. Within a few days the 
election occurred and he was defeated. 

On the following Sunday, as I was 
walking down Fifth Avenue, I observed 
a friend of mine, Dr. J. L. Girdner, 
coming from the opposite direction 
arm-in-arm with a diffident, shabby- 
looking man, wearing a frayed over- 
coat and a dusty “ billycock.” The 
sagging pockets of the overcoat bulged 
with newspapers. ‘‘An unsuccessful 
actor, or a down-at-the-heel reporter,” 
I said to myself at a guess. Girdner 
hailed me and introduced me. It was 
Mr. Bryan, the idol of at least half the 
nation, as simple and as charming in 
manner as a man could be, and without 
a scar of the tumultuous and embit- 
tered campaign which had led him so 
near to victory. As I say, I was no 
partisan of his, far from it; but he had 
scarcely spoken to me _ before his 
suave, magnetic personality melted me 
and converted my former disdain into 
an appreciation of the temperament 
which makes him almost irresistible to 
all who come in contact with him. 
Three times an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Presidency, he laughingly tells 
a story of a man who was three times 
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ejected from a public meeting. At last 
this unwelcome person discovered for 
himself the reason why he was expelled 
so roughly. Pulling himself together 
at the foot of the steps of the hall, he 
said to a friend, “‘ Now I know what’s 
the matter in there. Those fellows in 
that hall have got some secret they 
are trying to keep from me, but I can 
see through it, I know exactly what is 
in their minds. I know just as well as 
if they had told me. What do you 
suppose it is? It’s just this: they 
don’t really want me in there.” 

Less than a week earlier the country 
had seemed to be riven by an earth- 
quake; it seethed with explosive 
passion; its existence hung in the 
balance between him and his rival ; 
neither party would submit to defeat. 
And now he was defeated, and out of 
all that tumult nothing cataclysmal 
had befallen. The potential President 
had become the unassuming, tranquil, 
acquiescent man in the street ; and of 
the many contrasts America presents 
none is more impressive than that 
between the pre-election fury and the 
post-election calm. It is almost beyond 
belief. 
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BY ARTHUR L.“SALMON 


T the bank the darkling river 
Swishes swirling, speeding by ; 


Through the stillness comes a shiver 


Of the nightwind—and a cry. 


Comes a calling, and he rises 
Drowsy, dreaming, from his sleep— 
Looks abroad with dim surmises— 
Dark the night, the hush is deep. 


Someone yonder must be crying 
To be ferried o’er the stream. 

Languidly his boat untying, 
Forth he takes her in a dream. 


To the farther bank he passes, 
Through the heavy night he peers : 

Not a footfall stirs the grasses, 
No-one hails him as he nears. 


There is no-one. Yet a shaking 
Takes the boat—she sinks astern : 
Travellers unseen are taking 
Way with him on his return. 


Hard he pulls against the flowing, 
Terror-struck he plies the oars ; 
Travellers unseen are going 
To the long-delaying shores. 


Never such a load as this is 
Hath he borne to féte or fair, 

While the inky water hisses 
And his eyes are fixed a-stare. 


Hard he pulls with sinews straining, 

Till the boat hath touched the strand, 
Floating light, her ease regaining : 

Coins are dropped into his hand. 


Ferryman of nighttime’s river, 
Whom you bore seek not to know— 
Phantoms that go forward ever, 
Fiends or gods of long ago. 


I like you have heard the calling, 
Heard the darkling water glide, 

Fared into the night appalling 
Ferrying phantoms o’er the tide. 
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A WEEK ON A NEW SOUTH 


WALES DAIRY FARM. 


BY LAURA BOGUE LUFFMANN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


I. 


« HAT’S where we’re goin’,”’ said 
my driver, pointing to the 
sky. 

The township soon gave place to a 
mountain road which wound in and 
out of cultivated paddocks. The soft 
protuberant slopes of the encompassing 
hills were studded with browsing cattle. 
The low white houses nestling in the 
hollows showed gay flower gardens. 
The groups of children on their way 
from school looked healthy, rosy, and 
well-clad. The driver signalled to one 
of them, a little brown gypsy, who 
immediately scrambled up in the buggy 
without further ado. 

“ How far do you live from school ? ”’ 

A shy contortion of the shoulders. 
“Don’t know.” 

“How long does it take you to get 
there ?”’ 

Another shy contortion! The driver 
came to my relief. 

“Her people live over there,” point- 
ing toa gully. ‘It’s a matter o’ three 
miles each way.” 

Six miles walk per diem. 
brave record ! 

“ Ar’n’t you tired ?”’ 

Another shy contortion, and a faint 
“No.” 

“And you do some milking, don’t 
you, Sis, before you go to skule?”’ 
asked the driver. 

oo. 

“ How many do you milk ?”’ 

“ About ten.” 

The buggy stopped, and the child 
got out with an evident sense of relief 
from questioning. Clearly she had not 
found the walk too long, for she skipped 
back to join some comrades and was 
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soon seen running at full speed up the 
mountain path. 

The houses began to grow thicker, 
and soon became massed into a village. 
The driver drew up in front of the post 
office, where a group of idlers were 
awaiting the arrival of the coach. The 
postmaster, who had evidently read 
my post-cards, came out to greet me. 
He was afraid I would find things very 
rough. Had he known earlier he would 
have recommended Mrs. A in the 
village—a more refined abode. 

But I had had enough of “ refine- 
ment ”’ in the shape of antimacassars, 
bead mats, paper flowers, pink tissue . 
paper; and art drapery to last me 
during the rest of my Australian days, 
and, moreover, I had no intention of 
breaking my written agreement to 
Mrs. Tidler. Her appearance on the 
scene, driving a high buggy, put an 
end to the question. My luggage, 
which consisted of one small hold-all, 
was hauled in, and I was driven off to 
the goal of my desires, a dairy farm. 

“‘That’s wheat,’ said Mrs. Tidler, 
patronisingly. ‘‘S’pose you’ve never 
seen wheat growing before ? ”’ 

I replied modestly that even on that 
inch and a half of land known on the 
map as Great Britain, the yellow corn- 
fields form a familiar feature in the 
landscape. She looked incredulous. 
Probably she imagined that Great 
Britain only produced globe trotters. 

““We don’t grow much cos’ of the 
rust, you know! Only a little for 
feed.” 

“* Did you suffer from the drought ? ”’ 

“‘ My word, yes ; but not as much as 
some. It was cruel the money that 
went in buying food for the beasts.” 
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“Had you stored any fodder ?”’ 
“Well, not much.” 

(Few, very few of the Australian 
agriculturists prepared during the 
“fat”? years to meet the “ lean’ 
years that were surely coming! They 
overstocked their runs, they exhausted 
the soil, and the day of adversity found 
them totally unprepared.) 

The farm which was our destination 
began to show at the top of a green 
knoll. The buggy slowly wound 
around a rough stony track, disturbing 
a few meditative cows browsing on the 
slope. 

“Ts this all your property ?”’ 

“Yes, right over to that fence ; it’s 
one hundred and fifty acres in all, and 
we've got thirty-five head of cattle.”’ 

After station life, with its vast 
acreage and thousands of sheep, these 
modest limits seemed to bring one back 
to the farming conditions of the Old 
World. The view from the summit was 
also totally unlike any landscape I had 
seen in Australia. Where was the 
great stretch of country and _ the 
arching sky touching the horizon ? 
Where was the trackless bush ? Where 
were the densely timbered ranges ? 
Where was the great grey sun-cracked 
plain, with its splashes of blue and 
purple shadows? In _ their place 
stretched a green valley with cultivated 
patches of wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne, and a mountain range showing, 
here and there, a shaded mass of trees, 
but with the soft outline of every curve 
and angle and headline fully revealed, 
instead of being clothed with masses of 
timber. I felt as if I had blundered 
into a Swiss valley. 

My hostess, after taking the horse out 
of the shafts, led me through a little 
wicket-gate, clustered with honey- 
suckle, to the house, a long low building 
with a deep verandah. In front rose 
a trellis, a brilliant mass of pink 
geranium, showing finely against a 
dark green background of orange trees. 
In front stood rows of painted kerosene 
tins holding choice plants, and beyond 
rose a wilderness of shrubs and bushes— 
tall cannas, clumps of marguerite, and 
glorious cacti, pink, cream, and red. 
At the angle of a little green lawn rose 
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a splendid coral tree, a mass of vivid 
scarlet blossom. 

In and out of this wild garden ran a 
happy family of dogs, cats, cocks, hens, 
and magpies, apparently on the best of 
terms with one another. My hostess 
“shooed ” them vigorously out of the 
way as she conducted me to the best 
parlour, containing (O ye gods!) a 
piano, sofa, tables, chairs, and a book- 
case holding school prizes, the ‘‘ History 
of Methodism,” and a few volumes of 
sermons (just such books as one finds 
on the shelf of a Swiss chalet). The 
ceilings and walls were of canvas, and 
had the appearance of a billowy tent. 
Photographs of the family, wearing 
their best clothes and most agonised 
expressions (two were of brides flanked 
by sheepish husbands), adorned the 
walls. The mantelpiece was covered 
with miscellaneous articles de vertu; 
china figures of a swan and a shep- 
herdess, paper crosses, artificial flowers 
under glass cases, and vases filled with 
grasses. In spite of my effort to 
escape from the bondage of civilisation, 
I had got back to “ refinement ”’ after 
all ! 

I found two Sydney ladies, one a 
quiet and the other a highly genteel 
person, established on the verandah as I 
passed on to the bedroom which had 
been hurriedly prepared for my use. 
Truth compels me to state that I found 
it rather stuffy. Perhaps this was due 
to the fact that my hostess had not 
considered it necessary to remove from 
the pegs clothing belonging to the 
family, and that some of the male 
garments bore distinct traces of the 
farmyard. 

Coming out, I encountered Mrs. 
Tidler, divested of her driving costume 
and arrayed in a short skirt and blouse. 
With her hair tightly dragged back 
from her forehead and her weather- 
stained skin she might have passed for 
a Bernese peasant. 

“Plenty of work always doing on a 
farm,” she ejaculated. ‘‘Come and 
look at the cows. You ain’t afraid on 
‘em, are you?” She let down a slip- 
rail and we passed into a yard full of 
fine cows waiting their turn at the 
milking shed. 
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“They’re a fine lot, ain’t they ?”’ 
she said. beaming. 

It was just the same peasant pride 
in the possession of land and of herds 
which I had met before in some of the 
peasant holdings of the Old World. 
Given the same conditions, the same 
environment, human nature is pretty 
sure to move along the same lines. It 
is not only the heart of the belted ear] 
that swells with pride as he surveys his 
ancestral estate ; every peasant holder 
of a few acres—his own, his very own— 
shares this sense of proud elation which 
is surely nobler than mere pride of 
purse ! 

The two sons and the one remaining 
daughter of the house were engaged in 
milking. The cows seemed to know 
their respective stalls; and, although 
one or another might coquet a little 
and feign indifference, the revolt was 
of short duration, and soon, with head 
firmly fixed and hind leg strapped, 
Betty or Blackfellow or Ginger or 
Wattle would stand placidly enjoying 
the “‘ oldest form of massage.”’ 

“It takes about an hour for the 
three of ’em to milk the thirty-five 
cows,’ Mrs. Tidler explained. ‘“‘ Each 
keeps to his own. The cows get to 
know the hands, and they’re quieter 
and more contented-like with them. 
If they’re worried, they'll hold back 
the milk.” 

When the last cow had turned from 
the stall and was standing ankle deep 
in the clover grass swishing away the 
flies with her tail, the milk was carried 
to the dairy, and soon the hum of the 
separator was heard on the evening air. 
I was invited to see it, and, fascinated 
by this delightful invention, I stood 
watching the steady flow of the cream 
from one spout and of the skim milk 
from the other. The cream would have 
to bide till the morrow in the cool 
outdoor dairy, but the skim milk was 
utilised at once. Pail after pail, filled 
with snowy foam, was carried, first to 
a quartet of frolicsome little calves, 
who gambolled about on their un- 
steady legs and rubbed their noses 
ecstatically against each other; then 
to the sty occupied by a huge black 
mamma and a litter of tiny sucking 
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pigs, which raced about with an alacrity 
that put human babies to shame ; and 
finally to the poultry yard, whose deni- 
zens were made happy by donations of 
thick milk held over from the previous 
A flying contingent of dogs, cats, 
and a most satanic-looking magpie 
brought up the rear. 

“Tea’s ready,’ shouted Mrs. Tidler 
from the verandah ; and I obeyed the 
call, passing on my way the quiet and 
the genteel persons seated in a row, 
with their backs to the view, and 
gazing genteelly at the water-butt. 
The meal was of the simplest, but what 
food would not taste good in this air, 
heavily laden with the scent of orange 
and honeysuckle ? And to see the 
moon rise behind the hills and flood 
the valley with silvery light constituted 
the best form of dessert. I wandered 
out and rested my arms on the wicket- 
gate. The perfume of honeysuckle 
filled the air. Little specks of ruddy 
light dotted on the dark hillside 
betrayed the presence of human habi- 
tations. The steady glow of a lamp 
shone from the window of a house far 
down the gully. 


Footsteps were approaching. ‘! Good- 


night, mother!” called a voice close 
to me. 

“Good-night,’’ answered Mrs. Tid- 
ler. ‘‘ Mind you take a stick for the 
snakes.”’ 

‘“‘Never fear,’ shouted the girl, as 
she raced down the steep slope in the 
direction of the lamp-lit house. 

‘“Elsie’s goin’ to sleep at mother’s,” 
explained my hostess. ‘“ She's past 
eighty, but she won’t come to live with 
us ; she clings to her own place. Old 
people do, you know; but it’s a bit 
hard on Elsie.” 


Il. 


The unaccustomed sounds of birds 
and lowing beasts roused me before 
daybreak, and I stepped out on the 
verandah to see a faint pink colouring 
pervading the landscape. The flowers 
seemed to stand out in an unnatural 
clearness, the colours showing in a 
weird transparency. Then the yellow 
light over the hill changed suddenly 
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into a blaze of gold, and ordinary day- 
light began. The first little subdued 
sounds of animal life broke into cackles 
and cries, the magpies being especially 
vociferous. Soon the tramp of the 
milkers showed that the farm was astir, 
and Mrs. Tidler arrived with a cup of tea, 
a concession to town-bred weakness. 
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When I went in to breakfast I found 
the quiet and genteel persons already 
seated at the table, together with a 
youth of twelve, who was not altogether 
as ‘‘genteel’’ as his maternal parent 
would have desired. He was reproved 
so often on the score of vulgarity that 
I felt positively panic-stricken lest my 


“One of the sons was harnessing ‘Brown Bess’ to a cart in which were placed the cans." 


“Well, missus, you’re up 
Couldn’t you sleep ?” 

“T couldn’t sleep very well,” I con- 
fessed, for indeed my bed had not been 
of roses. Then seeing the kindly face 
cloud, I added hastily, “‘ And it’s so 
lovely out here it’s a shame to stop 
inside.””’ Her countenance cleared at 
once. 


early. 


own manners should not come up to 
the required standard. Even the 
simple elementary remark of the human 
boy, “I’m hungry,” met with the 
unsympathetic and unfeeling response, 
“Don’t be so rewd, Albert.” 

“Come, eat a good breakfast. Is 
there anything more you'd like?” 
asked Mrs. Tidler, as she _ bustled 
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between the kitchen and the parlour. 
Her firm tramp on the verandah made 
the walls vibrate. 

“Oh, dear ! isn’t it dreadful to see a 
woman always working like that ?’”’ 
sighed the quiet person. And yet there 
was more strength in our hostess’ little 
finger than in all the anemic body of 
her commiserator. 

The elder magpie, whose satanic ex- 
pression sorely belied the nobility of his 
soul, danced attendance on me during 
breakfast, -his head cocked in eager 
anticipation of benefits to be received. 
His diabolical leer veiled an angelic 
disposition, revealed by the fact that 
he deprived himself of tit-bits in order to 
minister to the necessities of others. 
Two orphan magpies had been adopted 
by. this magnanimous foster-father : 
fed, scolded, whacked, taught to hunt 
for grubs, to wash their faces. in a 
saucer of water, and all other accom- 
plishments pertaining to the higher 
education of magpies. The young ones 
hopped. after him, clamorously de- 
manding sustenance, and uttering shrill 
protests as the foster-parent rubbed 
the dainty morsels in the dust, which 
apparently is the pepper and salt of 
magpies, before thrusting them into the 
wide-open, craving beaks. Mrs. Tidler 
“shoo-ed’”’ them away each. time she 
reappeared with eggs, or pancakes, or 
cream, or other farmhouse dainties. 

“ Ted thought you'd like to see this,’ 
she remarked suddenly,’ holding up a 
little black animal spotted with white. 
“It’s a wild cat. S’pose you never see 
one like it in the old country ?” 

“No, I never had.” Anything more 
unlike the domestic pussy purring on 
the hearthrug could not be conceived ; 
it was just another instance of the con- 
tradictory character of things colonial. 
My breakfast was of a most satisfactory 
character, but I could have wished that 
a tousled piece of pink crinkled paper 
had not adorned the board. It was 


’ 


thoroughly out of keeping with its 
homely surroundings, and showed that 
Australia has not yet evolved a true 
sense of Art. 

As I wandered forth in quest of 
novelty, I met Elsie toiling up the 
slope from the little white cottage, half 





_ a European peasant. 


_ pastoral 
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hidden behind a trellised vine—exactly 
like the “ loggia ”’ of the Italian peasant. 
With her brown face, sparkling eyes, 
and open smile, she might have stood 
for the model of an Italian flower girl. 

“Granny don’t like to see me go; 
she thinks a deal 0’ me,” she remarked 
frankly ; and, indeed, any granny in 
any land might well be touched by the 
devotion of this fresh young creature 
to the needs of her old age. Filial 
piety is a plant that seems to flourish 
best on pastoral soil. 

One of the sons was_ harnessing 
‘““ Brown Bess ’’ to a cart in which were 
placed the cans, and soon the vehicle 
was lumbering down the hill on the 
way to the Creamery, the driver stand- 
ing upright like a Roman charioteer. 
Ted, on his way to turn over the hay 
in the cultivation paddock, paused to 
answer my inquiries. 

Yes, the cans held the cream. It 
would be weighed at the Creamery and 
paid for by weight before being made 
into butter. Formerly the milk was 
all carried to the factory and separated 
there, but now the home separators do 
the work; and the farmers like this 
best, for they get all the skim milk for the 
calves and pigs and poultry. Ted went 
off with a handkerchief falling over the 
nape of his neck to protect him from 
the sun, which was getting ardent 
towards noon, and the old uncle (called 
unceremoniously “‘ Alf”’ by his nephews 
and niece) took up the refrain. I 
found he had lived in this valley all his 
life—his interests bounded by the 
surrounding hills—just as contented as 
The roving spirit 
which has become the second nature 
of the Australian had not laid hold of 
this quiet valley. Each inhabitant 
possessed ‘‘a stake in the country” in 
the shape of a few acres of soil. The 
life, with its monotonous, 
strenuous duties, is the antidote to 
unrest. Nature, by exacting that cows 
should be milked twice a day, has done 
more to strengthen human character 
than all the teaching of the moralists. 

A diversion was caused by the 
apparition of a horseman on the track. 
All the farm work was suspended, while 
the inmates hazarded speculations as 




















to who he might be and why he was 
coming up the hill at breakneck speed. 

Elsie flung her apron over her head 
and raced down to greet him. 

“Tt’s Tom,” she screamed 
“Mrs. Roberts wants you, mother.’ 

Mrs. Tidler seemed to understand at 
once. 

“Catch the mare, Alf,’’ she shouted, 
disappearing to make the necessary 
charges in her attire. 

The mare, a fiery chestnut, was led 
dancing and curveting to the fence. 
Elsie looked on, disapproving. 

“ She’s that tricky I don’t know how 
mother can ride her. They sent for her 
once—a terrible night, dark as pitch 
but for the lightning, and thunder 
growling fit to scare you. But off she 
went! My word, you should have seen 
how the mare played up, with the 
lightning flashing all around her, and 
mother she sat as still as if she was 
part of the horse. ’Tisn’t many 
women that would do it.” 

By this time Mrs. Tidler had reap- 
peared in her best black gown and straw 
hat. Disdaining any assistance, she 
led the mare to the horse-block, leaped 
into the saddle and was off at a canter 
down the slope. 

“They all send for mother directly 
they're ill,” continued Elsie, looking 
gloomily after the retreating figure. 
“My word, you’d think she’d nothing 
else to do. She’s always been a terrible 
one to work for others.” 

Mrs. Tidler stopped at the first gate 
and shouted back some directions about 
“ pertatoes ’’ and ‘‘ dinner ’’ for Elsie’s 
benefit. There was always a delightful 
uncertainty about this meal, which 
might fall on one at any moment 
between 12 and 2 p.m. 

_ On this, the first day of my arrival, 
it was served punctually at I p.m., and 
the banquet was enlivened by the 
addition of the male element, the 
husband of the genteel person. The 
lady’s temper was slightly ruffled by the 
dust on the high road, whither she had 
dutifully betaken herself to meet her 
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spouse. The débris, as she remarked, 
genteelly pronouncing the second 
syllable “ briss,”” as if it rhymed with 
“kiss,” had got “ blowed by the 
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wind,” and made her eyes smart. 
Albert, for making a facial contortion 
expressive of sympathy, was instantly 
reproved for “ vulgarity.”” References 
to military matters caused me to infer 
that the newcomer was a retired soldier. 
Curiosity led me to make the inquiry 
of the quiet person. 

Casting a frightened glance in the 
direction of doors and windows, she 
whispered : ‘‘ I believe he’s somethink 
spirit-ooo-al.”’ 

Spiritual! Surely he was not any- 
thing in the shape of a parson ? Or was 
the mysterious expression associated 
with the sale of spirituous liquors ? 

Anyhow, to me he was a “ harbinger 
of spring,’ and foretold a speedy 
deliverance from my uncongenial fellow 
boarders. 

A shrill call to ‘‘ Albert,” who was 
evidently again guilty of some ungenteel 
action, was the last I heard of them, and 
soon the buggy bore them back to the 
refinements of city life. 

Going in search of my hat, I found 
Elsie in my room engaged in dressing 
her hair in front of my glass. In 
response to my exclamation of surprise 
she turned round and beamed upon 
me. 

‘‘Oh, come in ; it’s only me,” she re- 
marked affably. But I retired, too 
abashed to venture on a remonstrance, 
and inwardly raging against this part- 
nership in hairpins. 

It must be confessed that Elsie’s 
toilette left a good deal to be desired. 
Body and skirt seemed on the eve of 
parting company, and a deficiency in 
hooks and eyes led to some startling 
and unpleasant vistas. In marked 
contrast were the school children going 
to and fro in their tidy frocks, white 
pinafores, and sun-bonnets. Assuredly 
the country school is a_ great 
civiliser. 

The aftefnoon was hot. The grey 
hound lay panting on the little lawn ; 
the cows stood ankle deep in _ the 
creek, lazily swishing away the flies 
with their tails. As the day advanced 
a diaphanous veil was drawn over the 
mountains, and long shadows crept 
Elsie brought out 
peas to shell, and sat with me for com- 


across the slopes. 
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pany. Her talk was the eternal refrain 
of youth—the wish to see the world. 
She’d never seen anything but this 
valley all the seventeen years of her 
weary young life. Her cousins—all the 
little homesteads dotted on the hills 
were occupied by cousins—they worked 
hard too, but not so hard as she did. 
They could always get away for a day, 
but she couldn’t. She’d always got to 
be there for the milking, although the 
“Medicine Man” (this sounded so 
Red Indian that IJ fairly started)— 
“him that sells medicines,’ she ex- 
plained—‘“‘ he says that I ought ter 
have a change to the sea.”’ 

He must have been a very sympa- 
thetic ‘‘ medicine man” to have dis- 
covered anything amiss with Elsie’s 
strongly knit frame, clear eyes, and 
cherry lips. But probably he knew 
how to minister to mind as well as 
body! Some unfavourable views of 
pastoral life was presented by this 
young malcontent. When rains were 
heavy the creek got flooded, and the 
farm was quite cut off from the world. 
You couldn’t get no letters, nor no 
parcels, nor nothing! Once the creek 
had swollen to such tremendous prc- 
portions that the minister, coming to 
marry her sister, was almost drowned. 
When the weather was hot the snakes 
were horrid. One evening, when she 
was going tg granny’s, a brown snake 
had risen up and hissed at her, and then 
it had chased her, and she rattled the 
two cans she was carrying, and ran, 
and ran, and ran, and got away. And 
once a tick had buried itself in her 
arm, and it had swollen right up and 
pained her horribly. The bushes were 
all covered with ticks. They’d got 
hold of the little dog, and he had been 
rolling about in agony all day. There 
was always something happening in the 
country. 

“Your sisters are happily settled in 
the country ?”’ I remarked at last to 
this young pessimist. 

“Yes, they are married, and have got 
homes of their own,” replied Elsie, 
tossing,,hér_head. ‘“‘ Mother says she 
can’t spare,me nohow. But she can’t 
expect me to keep single for her.” 
Skilful questioning elicited that there 
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was no special Tom, Dick, or Harry in 
the case, only the natural human 
longing for a mate. And in course of 
time he would come, and the girl’s 
restless mood would vanish. She would 
settle down as her sisters had done, and 
at nightfall another light would twinkle 
out of the darkness on the hillside, and 
new interests would be created. There 
is plenty of room for new homesteads 
in that happy valley, and the settle- 
ment of young married couples on the 
land is the best way of replying to 
the revelations made by the Birth- 
rate Commissions. “I’ve got eleven 
children, and I’m praying for a twelfth,” 
said a sturdy countryman, who knew 
that many hands make light work, and 
who realised the meaning of the Indian 
farmer’s complaint (when his family 
is small), ‘‘ We be too few to work in the 
fields.” 

Towards evening a_ thunderstorm 
broke. Thunder pealed across _ the 
ranges, and vivid flashes of forked 
lightning showed against the murky 
sky. The war of the elements seemed 
to excite the magpie to the verge of 
frenzy. He stood out in the rain, a 
most disreputable, draggle-tailed ob- 
ject, and went through his whole 
repertoire of mimicry—cackling, bark- 
ing, gobbling, and crowing, apparently 
for the benefit of the Spirit of the 
storm. 

The mother came galloping back 
through the rain, tired and pale, but 
thankful to have had the opportunity 
of helping a sister-woman in her hour 
of deepest need. ; 

In the evening she came to sit with 
me on the verandah. The storm was 
over, the moon rode high in the 
heavens, and a delicious perfume filled 
the air. 

“See how beautiful God has made 
the flowers and everything,” she said 
simply. Her  toil-worn, weather- 
stained countenance was full of homely 
beauty. It mirrored the virtues that 
thrive best on country soil—fidelity, 
the cheerful performance of mono- 
tonous duties, the sense of mutual 
obligation, filial piety—all that makes 
for the stability and dignity of human 
existence. 
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ITI. 
There was mourning and lamentation 


said Mrs. Tidler dolefully. ‘‘ They 
come mostly on bushes and scrub. I 


at the farm. The little dog had died in 
the night, killed bya 
tick that had burrowed 
into his throat. The 
poor little thing had 
suffered great 
agonies. Elsie 

went about with 

red eyes 

and an oc- 

casional 


“1 made my way down the steep ladder. 


sniff, which she explained by a cold in 
her head. 
“They're nasty things, them ticks,” 


got one in my ear, and, my word, it 
just made me _ dance. 
Kerosene’s the thing to 
fetch ’em out.” ; 
These remarks 
were flung 
over her 


. and peeped cautiously into a big trough.” 


shoulder as she harnessed the buggy. 
Business was calling her to _ the 
Creamery—would I like to go, too? I 
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accepted the invitation with alacrity. 
It was certainly preferable to jolting 
down hill in the springless cart holding 
the cans. 

The Creamery stood half-hidden in a 
bower of trees. The carts drove straight 
into the building, and the cans were 
hauled up through a trap-door to the 
upper floor, where they were weighed 
previous to their contents being tested 
in the “‘ Badcock,” where the tubes con- 
taining samples are subjected to the 
action of hot steam. The quantity of 
butter fat determines the value of the 
cream, and this is duly credited to the 
account of the individual supplier. As 
the chemist handled his little glass 
tubes and discoursed in the language 
of scientific accuracy respecting the 
merits of the ‘‘ Badcock,” I wondered 
what a farmer of the last century 
would have thought of this new de- 
parture. He would probably have 
regarded it as a species of necromancy 
closely allied to the black art. 

When the testing process was ended 
and the value duly noted in a book, 
the cream was poured down a tube 
into the freezing chamber, to be chilled 
before passing into the vast hall where 
the machinery employed in_ butter- 
making was whirring and clanging, 
and water was being sluiced all over 
the floor. I made my way down the 
steep ladder at the side of the trap-door 


and peeped cautiously into a big 
trough filled with a seething mass of 
butter and buttermilk which was 


being beaten by two gigantic wooden 
hands. Next came the washing pro- 
cess. A jet of water was turned on, 
and presently a river of buttermilk was 
flowing down a raised gutter to form 
the pabulum of countless pigs. Every- 
where water was flowing and splashing, 
and I had to hold my skirts well tucked 
up as I stepped across the floor. 

When the last trace of milk had been 
washed away the butter was lifted and 
placed on a huge circular fluted board. 
A man sprinkled the great golden mass 
with salt, and the wheel began to re- 
volve. As the horizontal frame circled 
round and round, giant wooden fingers 
scraped the butter and rolled it up the 
board again and again till every par- 
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ticle was thoroughly mixed. Then, 
taking two huge pats in hand, the one 
human being in charge of this monster 
experiment proceeeded to remove por- 
tions of the great yellow ball till the 
whole was scooped up and placed in 
boxes standing ready for the purpose. 
A youth, armed with a heavy mallet, 
pressed down the golden yielding mass ; 
and when the boxes were as full as they 
could hold, passed a roller over the top, 
when the name of the factory was 
found imprinted in the centre of a neat 
frame. The butter for export  re- 
ceived a rather different treatment. 
More salt was added, and more paper 
wrappings were superposed. 

I waxed sentimental as I mused on 
the fact that the condiment before me 
would soon find its place on an English 
breakfast-table. 

The last proceeding was to close the 
boxes and remove them to the freezing- 
room, where, even on this hot day, the 
pipes showed a light covering of snow. 

““Come now—the mare won’t stand 
much longer,’’ admonished Mrs. Tidler. 
But, as I clambered back into the 
buggy, the contentment written on my 
face mollified her impatience. 

“’Tisn’t many visitors that ’ud care 
to see into things as you do,” she re- 
marked graciously. ‘‘ Town folk don’t 
seem to care much about country ways. 
Them ladies that was here when you 
first came, they. didn’t hold by the 
country at all. They’d never care to 
go round a creamery lookin’ into every- 
think as you did. Folks is certainly 
different.” 

And with a vivid recollection of the 
genteel lady in question, I had no diff- 
culty in assenting to this proposition. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
‘sweeping up,” in preparation for 
Sunday. Magpies, dogs, cocks and 
hens fled before the avenging broom, 
and the rhythmic measure of the scrub- 
bing-brush proceeded from the interior. 
This general polishing of the “ big 
front door” was followed by personal 
furbishing. Elsie appeared with her 
hair in curling-pins, and successive 
splashing sounds revealed the fact that 
the family was indulging in Saturday 
night’s tubbing in the wash-house. In 
























the morning Mrs. Tidler brought me 
my tea, arrayed in a clean blue print 
and spotless white apron. 

Elsie remained invisible till the 
church bells rang out, when she set off 
across the fields, wearing a thick blue 
stuff, which, because it happened to be 
her best, had to be worn whatever 
might be the temperature. On this 
point feminine human nature is alike 
in both hemispheres. I stood watching 
her till the hat and bobbing feather 
disappeared from view. 

The placid landscape had a “ feeling 
of Sunday.” The cows were lying 
under the shadow of the trees, and even 
the magpies were quiet. A horseman 
or two and a few crowded buggies were 
winding slowly down hill towards the 
church. In this peaceful valley the 
God of Sport has not usurped the 
Throne of the Lord God of Hosts. 

Going in to my usually solitary meal, 
I found seated at table a strange 
young man in his Sunday best, with a 
flower in his button-hole (he turned 
out to be one of the numerous Tidler 
cousins), and Ted, in his shirt sleeves, 
looking sheepish and uncomfortable. 
After the first course had been served, 
Mrs. Tidler and Elsie also sat down at 
the end of the table. The elder brother 
alone was missing. ‘‘ Jack won’t come 
in—he’s too shy,” explained Elsie. 
And, indeed, we all felt shy and con- 
strained, sitting there in our Sunday 
best and making attempts at small 
talk. I hazarded a remark about a 
piece of European news, but the 
interest it evoked was feeble in com- 
parison with the news that Tom 
Smith was going to sell off, speculation 
as to the whys and wherefores of this 
transaction, and conjectures respecting 
the probable price of his cattle. When 
this live subject had been threshed out, 
a dead pause ensued. For once the 
shrill cry of the magpie, demanding 
sustenance for his _ foster-children, 
proved a blessing. When the cousin 
did muster courage to hazard an obser- 
vation, his manner, as is often the case 
with the desperately shy, fringed on 
insolence. After he had aired the fact 
that he “knew Sydney,” and some- 
times disported his bucolic person on 
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the Block, his self-esteem was restored, 
and we discoursed soberly on agricul- 
tural topics. During the afternoon 
Elsie sat in the parlour reading a story- 
book, and Jack played hymn tunes on 
his fiddle. It seemed a pity cows had 
to be milked on Sunday. It brought 
the prose of everyday life into this 
ideal day. After tea Mrs. Tidler drove 
me to church in the gathering twilight. 
When we came out, all the congregation 
fell into groups, and the churchyard 
was filled with the hum of voices. 
Invitations were given and accepted. 
Neighbours promised each other help 
on days of jam-making and _ house- 
cleaning. An approaching wedding 
provided employment for many willing 
hands. 

Mrs. Tidler was assailed with in- 
quiries for Ted and Jack and Elsie. | 
rather suspected that it was an ad- 
mirer of the latter who showed such 
alacrity in bringing forward “ Brown 
Bess ’’ from the fence to which she had 
been tethered during the service, and 
harnessing her to the buggy. Appa- 
rently the dictum, “ Pay court to your 
future mother-in-law,” obtains in both 
hemispheres. 

It was a dark night. The stars were 
twinkling in the heavens, and the hills 
rose in black masses on either side of 
the road. The lighted windows of the 
farm on the knoll looked friendly and 
inviting. 

‘““There’s no place like home,” said 
Mrs. Tidler, regarding it fondly; “I 
tell Elsie she’ll find that out some day. 
She’s always mad to get out—goin’ to 
a picnic termorrow—been talkin’ about 
it for a month—so she’s goin’. But,”’ 
concluded Mrs. Tidler with an air of 
triumph, “ she'll have to come back for 
the milking.” 

Yes ; there was no escape from this 
inevitable, perennial duty. The daily 
routine of a dairy farm imposes a limit 
upon human diversion which cannot 
be overcome. I mused on this fact as 
the coach bore me away from this 
quiet valley, and restored me, “ willy- 
nilly,” to the haunts of men. And a 
vision rose before me of what Australia 
may become when human industry and 
skill have conquered the desert, when 
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the horrors of bush fires have been 
minimised, and irrigation has caused 
the waste places to “blossom as a 
rose.”” Then the teeming millions of 
the old country may find a secure foot- 


hold on her broad lap, and the charac- 
teristics which mark this little pastoral 
settlement — industry, steadfastness 
and resolution—may become the domi- 
nant notes of the Australian character. 


S 


CONTRASTED TYPES. 


JANE. 


ANE was rude and independent, 
J Never paid a formal call, 
Would not go to garden parties, 
Loathed a tea-fight, shirked a ball ; 


Revelled in examinations, 
Took degrees, ignored her looks, 
Wore low heels (on number sevens), 


Read most questionable books 


Finally went in for Suffrage 
Bit a poor policeman’s nose. 
Now she’s doing time, and, later, 


Hopes to lecture on her woes. 


EMILY. 


Emily was strangely docile 


In a wild, rebellious age ; 
Never disobeyed her parents, 
Never scanned a doubtful page ; 


Never left an “i” undotted, 
Minded all her “ p’s ”’ and “‘q’s,” 
Crossed her “ t’s”’ ; accepted gladly 


Other people’s proper views ; 


Married, to oblige relations, 
Goldberg (dullest man on earth)— 
Now she keeps a second motor, 


And her dresses come from Worth. 
H. H. PENROSE. 
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BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR, 
NCE again the season has arrived 
when we are (under the influ- 


; ence of certain stimulating 
little articles appearing daily in our 
morning papers) endeavouring to feel 


an absorbing interest in the creatures 
of the seashore, when it is with a pang 


but—assuming that this sudden gush 
of naturalistic fervour is not merely a 
development of the Silly Season, and, 
of course, it is not—such things are 
not for us. Imagine you or I, reader, 
our only field equipment an umbrella 
and a liberal supply of rheumatism, 


The agonies of suspense : Will it be nice? 


of self-reproach that we own we know 
very little (and care less) of the social 
habits of the winkle, and admit that, 
as the scientists tell us, not nearly 
enough public interest is taken in the 
im economy of the dainty star- 
sh. 

Now, we hope we should be the last 
to disparage Nature study in general, 
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barking our shins and absorbing quanti- 
ties of sea water incompatible with our 
future well-being, in order to interview 
the winkle in his den. No; it may be 
natural history, but it is not a holiday, 
and without implying any disrespect 
to either the shore-crab or the sea- 


cucumber, we would direct the reader’s 


attention to another fauna of the sea- 
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shore, the study of which may not only 
serve to satisfy his scientific cravings, 
but may be pursued under infinitely 
more congenial circumstances. 

Like the natural creation of the sea, 
this, the unnatural creation of man, is 
arranged in “ zones.’’ There is the 


lings that they are, in Bond Street 
boots and coats, and interchange the 
most disparaging comments upon their 
owners. Occasionally this portion of 
the Upper Ten has been seen to walk, 
but not often ; walking is a little vulgar, 
It will condescend at times to languish 



































“A bit of a damper.” 


zone of the esplanade, high above tide 
limits. Here live those creatures which 
Mr. Robey would pronounce as the 
‘upper crust” of society—strange 
creatures which we call, for want of 
any better designation, sleeve dogs. 
Here they sit the live-long day, weak 
tea and mutton-cutlet nourished dar- 


in a brougham, or even a motor, but 


it likes best to be carried. This shows 
complete subjection to its sovereign 
will, and provides a fine instance of 
‘“White Slavery.” We can imagine 
one of these aristocrats being invited 
by some wholesome, jolly little fox- 
terrier to “Come and have a splash,” 
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and delivering the freezing rejoinder, before its brain softened, and at that 
“J—haw—I—ah, nivah splash.” stage of its existence which corresponds 

Sedentary like the limpets, or fever- to the puppyhood of normal dogs, this 
ishly active like the multitudinous animal acquired one solitary piece of 


“Yes, mum, h'Albert, ‘eve been a pickling in the sea water these many years. 'E’ll make bootiful salt beef w'en 
the company's done wiv ‘im.’” 


sand-hoppers, these pampered darlings knowledge—it learnt how to beg. 
constitute the bulk of the “fauna of And here it is to-day, at Margate, 
the maritime zone.” Still, there are a going the rounds of every shelter, 
few others. There is the begging dog, lounge, and bath-chair, with its per- 
for instance. At an early period, petual never-varing appeal. Gazing 
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on its quite shocking corpulency it 
must be quite obvious to all that 
nothing but a prolonged diet of nothing- 
and-water can save it from ultimate 
apoplexy.. Meanwhile, it sweeps the 
parade for another bar of chocolate. 

Still on the promenade there comes 
the jingling goat chaise, with that 
portion which supplies the motion cast- 
ing anxious eyes to right and left for 
greasy paper bags and rank cigar 
en Is. 

A little‘ lower down, upon the dry 
and dusty sands immediately below 
the promenade, in the thick of the 
tents, the lounge chairs, and the orange 
peel, there stands a wavering line of 
donkeys that anxiously watch for 
intending equestrians. Really a weigh- 
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you happen to be resting at full length. 
No picnic basket is immune from his 
all-questioning nose, no bathing tent is 
sacred to him. His burying and body- 
snatching instincts here find scope for 
their fullest development. Binoculars 
and gloves are hidden past all recovery, 
and fish heads brought to light on the. 
most inopportune occasions. It is on 
the shore, too, that he meets that 
enigma to the canine mind—Dog Toby. 
His collar always upsets the visitor's 
dog. We fancy he regards it as some- 
thing in the nature of mange. A kind 
of unnatural irruption brought on by 
the sea air, and a never-failing source 
of speculation ; to be gazed upon by 
the half-hour together from the rear 
ranks of the crowd. 
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ing machine ought to be kept in con- 
junction with the donkey-riding school, 
though, to be sure, various excellent 
societies have been recently trying to 
fix a weight limit. The donkeys them- 
selves are becoming almost morbidly 
sensitive upon this point, and it is, to 
say the least of it, embarrassing for 
one of our flowing outline (we who 
have no thoughts of riding even a 
bicycle) to pass a donkey-stand and 
behold the line begin to shift and sway 
and stagger in an obvious agony of 
quite unnecessary anticipation. 

Unlike the creatures whose pursuit 
the Press naturalist so eagerly recom- 
mends, the animals we have in con- 
templation never vary with the coast. 
East or west makes no difference to 
the “ visitor’s ”’ dog. He rushes across 
your legs or face (it’s all one to him) if 





“* Quietly goes in search of a wall whereon to crack the crustacean encumbrance.” 


But it is lower down in the tide 
range, far from the irreproachable 
respectability of the parade, far away 
upon the glistening sand spaces low 
tide reveals. Here it is that the 
“super fauna” of the shore develops 
its most terrifying shapes. Here 
flourishes that nightmare of the ner- 
vous—the monster known to the 
American language as a ‘“‘sand dog.” 
He is always of huge proportions is the 
sand dog, a collie or retriever for 
choice—long-haired, gritty, grubby, 
clammy, wild of eye, with a rat-trap 
mouth and a devastating bark. 

Like the beggar, he is a dog of one 
idea. His particular mania is to bully 
the timid into throwing things for him 
to retrieve from the sea—which he very 
rarely does, generally returning, a 
vision of demented hairyness, to de- 























mand some fresh object being thrown. 
We remember once watching through a 
telescope a particularly weak and 
frightened young man thus “ held up ” 
by a huge sand dog on a deserted 
beach. Apparently the last available 
stone had been cast. We saw him 
throw his hat—and then his boots, or 
it might have been his gloves. He 
was clad in shirt and trousers when we 
were obliged to bolt for the train. 
But often in the night that young man 
comes before us. An awful vision pre- 
sents itself of him standing without 
clothes, monocle, or teeth (supposing 
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Zeus—the horse that pulls the bathing 
machines. We all know him—a mas- 
sively built, quondam farm horse, that 
has become wonderfully stiff of limb, 
partly with rheumatism, engendered 
by years of immersion in sea water, and 
partly with the starch sucked from 
innumerable shirts ; a horse whose skin 
is like an old tarpaulin, whose lower 
portions are draped in seaweeds, whose 
legs are encrusted with generations of 
barnacular growth, and who smells like 
a weedy beach at low tide. He will 
placidly commence to haul in an end- 
less line of machines, one at a time, 





Sand dogs. 


them to have been of that kind, the 
variety is rare, but not unknown), and 
we ask ourselves, what then? It is 
too, too terrible ! 

The sand dog has another, and an 
equally awful quality—a tendency to 
sit down upon anything dry. We 
remember the time when our own 


Binkie, generally sane enough, became 
for three weeks a soaking, sprawling 
sand dog, and how we returned from 
the morning dip to find him, in sand- 
dog attire, faithfully guarding our pile 
of clothes—seated on the summit ! 

And then there is that steed of 





with the tide fast running in, and will 
rescue the last, quite undisconcerted, 
with the water almost up to his 
blinkers, and the occupant on the roof. 
It was of such a horse that we once 
heard an ancient bathing functionary 
observe to an inquirer: “‘ Yes, mum, 
h’Albert, ’e’ve been a-pickling in the 
sea water these many years. ’E’ll 
make bootiful salt beef w’en the com- 
pany’s done wiv ’im!”’ So much for 
the meat supply. 

We all know the strange fag- 
ends of old-world settlements that 
even Margate is not quite without. 











“Dickensy’””’ spots, where seamen’s 
cottages produce a race of semi-aquatic 
and entirely maritime pigs and poultry 
—fowls who mix their grain with 
shrimps and winkles, and pigs who, 
when an unearthed crab shows a 
tendency to cling to their snouts with 
inconvenient tenacity, so far from being 
seized with panic, quietly search for a 
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wall against which to crack the in- 
opportune crustacean. 

It is an interesting study this of the 
super-fauna’”’ (pardon the word) of 
our shores, and one which has at least 
this, if it has no other recommendation 
—it can be pursued in a deck-chair if 
necessary, and, under any circum- 
stances, dryshod. 


“é 


OFF FOR A_ SAILOR. 


I was off for a Sailorman 
As a toddlin’ tot of three, 
Though they fetched me ’ome with a ninepenny strap, 


At ten I was on the sea; 


And you may call it a blanked hard life, 
But it fits me down to a T. 


I’ve seen a slice of the earth since then 

And sampled its goods maybe, 

From the North to the South, from East to West, 
From the Cape to Amerikee, 

And the Palm-ringed Isles where the big sun smiles 


In the far Pacific sea. 


I ’ave ’unted gold, I ’ave ’unted whale 


And walrus and wallaby, 
I ’ave fished for pearl, I 


ave fished for cod, 


For mackerel and manatee, 
And many a cunning and curious beast’ 
That homes in the heart of the sea. 


I ’ave hung head down from a freezin’ shroud 
An’ clung to a spar with my knee, 

I ’ave ’eard the clap of a burstin’ cloud 

And the wild winds whistlin’ free, 

And a day and a night I ’ave spent like Paul 
In the grip of the grim, grey sea. 


Well, it takes all sorts for to make the world, 
So there’s room for you and for me ; 

You may hump your pack on the dusty road, 
But I’ll hump mine over the sea, 

For she holds me now, as she held me first 
As a toddlin’ tot of three. 





LINA JEPHSON. 
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n ESSRS. GIFTIE, GABB & 
CO. will sell by auction, 


on Wednesday, August 3rd, 
at 2 p.m. precisely, all the valuable 
furniture and effects of Holly House, 
Sellington. . . .” 

There was no way of getting any- 
where out of reach of the fact, as not 
only was the notice attached to 
hoardings, but it was also in almost 
every shop window. It was an event, 
no doubt, and an important one, too. 

Following the announcement were 
particulars of the usual kind, the items 
being set out in type of sizes varying 
according to the auctioneers’ ideas as 
to their relative importance. For in- 
stance, there was a ‘magnificent 
cottage upright grand piano (full com- 
pass) in a handsome rosewocd case.” 
This information was brought before 
the public, boldly and blackly, in the 
centre of the bill, and was succeeded, 
rather less prominently, by a ‘‘ tapestry 
carpet.’’ Then, as though the printer’s 
fount of one kind of type was limited, 
the size of the characters got less and 
less, until one required good sight to 
make out the diminutive reminder that 
thirteen bottles of homemade cowslip 
wine constituted the last item. 

In a small agricultural place like 
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Sellington, sales were not of everyday 
occurrence, and placarding the town 
seemed quite an unnecessary proceeding 
as, of course, everybody knew that Mrs. 
Hodges was dead, that the sale was 
fixed for that day, and could also have 
told you, to a peggy tub, exactly what 
the good lady’s idea of housekeeping 
had amounted to. 

Messrs. Giftie, Gabb & Co., however, 
presumably recognised the advantages 
—to themselves—of advertising, and 
were not unacquainted with such side- 
issues as trade discounts, hence a 
prominent duplicate of the poster 
could also be seen on the front page of 
The Sellington and District News, pub- 
lished on Saturdays, but obtainable 
the previous evening. 

Though in no way wishing to be- 
little the importance of the sale, you 
must not be allowed to run away with 
the idea that Sellington had no attrac- 
tions. Not at all. It would repay 
you to make a special journey to the 
market-place on a Friday evening, 
when you would at once learn that not 
in the big towns only does the din 
and hustle of business enterprise hold 
sway. 

As though the portly fairy of mcdern 
pantomime had waved her stage-gold 
wand generously over the enclosure, 
with mushroom rapidity stalls, covered 
and otherwise, spring out of the ground, 
and as darkness closes in, the scene 
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becomes not only animated but weirdly 
and artistically picturesque. 

The flaming naphtha lamps strike the 
iridescent scales of the motley mackerel 
at changing angles, and give an added 
beauty to the red-eyed herring ; even 
the smell exhaled during daylight 
becomes a perfume—almost—under the 
romantic conditions. 

The surrounding hamlets empty 
themselves into the small mart, and 
the multiplication of ordinary conver- 
sation becomes a roar, to which have 
to be added the penetrating voices of 
the stall-holders advocating their wares. 

In the centre of a magic circle, 
surrounded by various articles of 
earthenware, symmetrically arranged cn 
the cobbles, stands a pushing trades- 
man, who, from time to time, jingles 
together a couple of plates or dishes, 
in support of his assurance that they 
are ‘all as sound as a bell.” 

Then, in the middle distance cne 
finds a wagonette, strangely embel- 
lished with extravagant brass lamps, 
and highly polished brass rails. From 
the box-seat of this prominent vehicle 
an earnest gentleman, with a spectacled 
nose and a flowing grey beard, attired 
in frock coat and top hat of ancient 
pattern, philanthropically undertakes 
to replace sixpences with boxes of 
pills, which, on his staked reputation, 
will correct every error which erratic 
nature has permitted his auditors’ 
systems to commit. 

Away from the general turmoil, 
according to tradition, teeth were 
extracted for a nominal sum, by an 
enterprising practitioner, who had, as 
part of his equipment, a stalwart man, 
who beat lustily on a big drum at the 
psychological moment when the opera- 
tion was nearing its conclusion—to cover 
up any possible mishap of the process. 

But our destination is a plain double- 
fronted grey house, situate in the 
quietest corner of the square, and we 
must reluctantly pass the many inter- 
esting stalls with scarcely a glance, and 
live in the hope that some future 
Friday may find us there again with 
more time at our disposal. 

The house was in comparative quiet, 
as the crowd, all in its “ Sunday best,”’ 


did not often stray beyond the confines 
of the more interesting mart.. It was 
occupied by two maiden ladies, Miss 
Jane Mellow and her slightly younger 
sister Miss Martha. Both were prim 
and trim, and well past middle life ; 
even a close examination of that legal 
rudeness, the census paper, would not, 
it is shocking to relate, assist in arriving 
at more than an approximate estimate, 
so why speculate? Both ladies in- 
variably wore black silk gowns ; in fact, 
Miss Jane had frequently been heard to 
declare that she wouldn’t feel a lady 
unless she had on a silk dress ; and it 
must be silk, too, ‘‘ capable of standing 
by itself.”’ 

For many years they had carried on 
a small fancy-work business, on the 
same premises, but were now living 
“retired”? on their savings, aug- 
mented by a timely legacy. Shy, and 
of highly nervous temperaments, they 
seldom appeared in public, excepting to 
perform unostentatious acts of charity 
amongst their less fortunate neighbours. 

Local gossips agreed that neither 
lady had had a love affair, Dis- 
missing the past, it is quite certain 
that their later lapses in the direction 
of frivolity usually took the form of very 
occasional tea parties, at which a small 
number of similarly circumstanced per- 
sons of the same sex discussed weak 
tea and equally harmless gossip. 

Once a year, however, they entered 
the giddy whirl of society, and invited 
the vicar and his wife. This was the 
red-letter day of the year, and its 
advent coincided with surprising accu- 
racy with their new silks. ‘ 

The function afforded the Misses 
Mellow endless matter for conversation, 
both prior and subsequent to the event. 

The wording of the invitation was 
the subject of much discussion between 
themselves, and of discrete research 
amongst friends; whilst, as a further 
aid, a well-thumbed work dealing with 
such matters was brought out of a cup- 
board to which the general public had 
not access. 

Then the bill of fare. This took up 
more of their time than, it is to be 
feared, the worthy prelate devoted to 
the preparation of his sermons. Fol- 
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lowed, the question of the ceremonial 
to be observed. 

Dress rehearsals took place at which 
Miss Jane assumed the réle of the 
visitors, whilst Miss Martha did the 
honours of the house. Afterwards the 
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Old-fashioned lace curtains were care- 
fully drawn across the windows in that 
essentially feminine way that effec- 
tually protects those inside from the 
impertinent curiosity of the passing 
public, without preventing them from 



































*** With care we might, perhaps, make our ha/f-bottle last until next seascn’’ 


parts were reversed, in order that each 
might see how things looked. 

Alas! for the plans of men and 
women, the moment their guests 
arrived the good ladies, in their agita- 
tion, instantly forgot their parts, and 
behaved—like themselves, two simple- 
hearted old souls. 


keeping au courant with the outside 
world. This was where those hours 
not devoted to domestic duties were 
passed, or until the shades of night 
rendered the situation unprofitable. 
Behind this double-acting screen the 
two sisters sat one evening. Miss 
Mellow held in her hand a copy of the 
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current number of the local print, 
opened at that part which contained 
the advertisement of the sale. Remov- 
ing the spectacles she had been using, 
and laying them carefully down on the 
table, she said : 

“Thirteen bottles of home-made 
cowslip wine. We have only half a 
bottle of our own left, Martha.”’ 

“Thirteen bottles are a great num- 
ber,”’ disconnectedly replied the latter. 

“Perhaps the auctioneer would 
divide.” 

“You never know what they put 
into the wine you buy in the shops,”’ 
came again from Martha, who evidently 
took it for granted that her train of 
thoughts was common property. 

“‘ With care we might, perhaps, make 
our half-bottle last until next season, 
though, of course, there might be no 
cowslips if the weather were unfavour- 
able, and I always like to feel that we 
have a little stimulant in the hoyse in 
case of sickness.”’ 

“It is a pity it is to be a public 
auction, as we’ cannot go and bid; it 
wouldn’t be decent,” sighed Martha, 
bringing the conversation to a close 
somewhat abruptly, as she rose to take 
in the milk she saw the milkman carry- 
ing round to the back door. 

When the day of the sale arrived, 
Miss Mellow, attired in her second best, 
stepped gingerly and hurriedly down 
the spotless steps leading from the front 
door to thesstreet. She felt a very 
wicked woman, having given various 
halting and evasive explanations to 
Martha as to the nature of her errand, 
and, to add still further to her con- 
fusion, she fancied that everybody she 
met looked at her with the full know- 
ledge of the object of her journey. 

As we have seen, the sale was an- 
nounced to commence at two o’clock. 
Miss Mellow, who had never attended 
an auction in her life, was naturally 
ignorant of the precise meaning of the 
word “ promptly’ when used in con- 
nection with such functions ; also she 
took no heed of the fact that the 
thirteen bottles of cowslip wine came 
Jast on a somewhat lengthy programme. 
It still wanted ten minutes to two when 
she slid nervously into a seat in the 
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darkest corner of the hall, arranging 
her thick veil in such a manner as to 
completely hide her identity. 

After a wearisome wait Mr. Giftie 
mounted the rostrum. He was a short, 
florid man, of rotund proportions, 
magnified by a large pattern waistcoat, 
which had seen cleaner days. The only 


‘ hair he wore consisted of side whiskers, 


and they seemed to be having a 
struggle for existence. His manner 
was boisterously humorous, and_ his 
language, making up in quantity what it 
lacked in quality, included an eccentric 
method of placing the letter “‘ h.”’ 

Nobody had ever seen Mr. Gabb, and 
the addition of the company appeared 
to be a tribute to convention, with 
possibly a desire to emphasise the 
importance of the firm. 

During the progress of the sale Miss 
Mellow spent a large portion of the 
time of waiting in furtively feeling, at 
frequent intervals, at one of the corners 
of her pocket-handkerchief, in which 
unusual receptacle she had tied up a 
half-sovereign, and in turning over her 
spectacle case, in which she had placed 
a second coin of similar value. Not 
that she had any intention, for a single 
moment, of spending the whole of this 
large sum, but having an idea that 
salerooms were largely frequented by 
an undesirable class of people, she had 
determined that if one of her hiding- 
places should be discovered by the 
light-fingered fraternity, she would still 
have sufficient money remaining to pay 
for her projected purchase. 

The programme dragged on in cus- 
tomary fashion. Stock jokes, carried 
over from sale to sale, and never 
apparently disposed of, were received by 
the audience with levity instead of the 
deference due to old age. At length the 
crisis arrived, when Mr. Giftie, in cynical 
language, proceeded to offer the final lot. 

‘How much may I say for this 
excellent beverage ?’’ said he, in tones 
which convulsed his hearers, the 
majority of whom would have been 
more at home had the bottles contained 
whisky. 

“Just the thing to warm the cockles 
of your heart on a cold winter’s night,” 
continued the eloquent gentleman, as, 












thereby a lamentable ignorance of 


anatomy. Loud guffaws followed this 
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encouraged by the applause his sally 
evoked, he placed one hand on a pro- 
minent part of his person, indicating 
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nectar,’ and gazed round the recm for 
possible higher bids. 

Now, Miss Mellow’s ideas of public 
auctions were very elementary, but 
she had always had an impression that 









































. delicate action, to be instantly suc- 
ceeded by a profound hush when a 
small, thin, quavering voice said, “‘ Five 
shillings, please.” 

“ Five shillings bid,”’ said Mr. Giftie. 
“Five shillings for thirteen bottles of 











*** Five shillings,’ repeated Mr. Giftie, balancing a diminutive hammer in mid-air” 


everything offered on such occasions 
could be purchased for next to nothing, 
and she had, in her own mind, fully 
expected getting what she wanted for 
half a crown. The sudden excitement 
of making the first bid, combined with 
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a fear of being thought mean, caused 
her to plunge wildly. 

“Five shillings,’ repeated Mr. 
Giftie, balancing a diminutive hammer 
in mid-air. 

“And six,’ from a fat, happy- 
looking boy, whose face beamed with 
pride at the professional way in which 
he had entered the competition. 

Miss Mellow’s position, and the inter- 
vening bulk of several big farmers, 
prevented her from seeing who was 
her competitor, but she instantly called 
out “ Six shillings ! ”’ 

“Six bid, and thank you,” said Mr. 
Giftie. 

“Six and six,” called out the lady, 
in great excitement. 

“Six shillings was already your bid, 
madam,” said the auctioneer, with a 
slight quiver of one eye-lid in the 
direction of the people furthest away 
from the last bidder. 

“Going at six shillings. Six shillings 
only. Six. For the last time, any 
advance on six shillings ?”’ 

Miss Mellow was now certain that 
the wine was hers, and she felt that all 
her lack of modesty and maidenly 
pride had not been entirely in vain. 

The tiny hammer was slowly, and 
very reluctantly, descending towards 
the red palm awaiting it, when again 
came the words, ‘‘ And six.”’ 

It was the fat boy once more. This 
time his mouth extended nearly from 
ear to ear with pleasure at his smart- 
ness in acting in accordance with sale- 
room practice in delaying his bid until 
the last moment possible. 

It is said that the gambling spirit 
is to be found in all of us: in some a 
shade deeper below the surface than in 
others, and this example would seem to 
go a long way to support the theory. 

Highly respectable, gentle and timo- 
rous as was Miss Mellow, she came 
under the spell. She recklessly in- 
creased her bid from time to time, 
with a much greater desire to win the 
battle than to merely accomplish the 
object for which she had come. This 
eagerness was nearly her undoing. On 


one occasion, after the monotonous 
“and six” had, after another gleam 
of hope, been uttered by the fat boy, 
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she missed the half-sovereign from the 
corner of her handkerchief, and it was 
only just as the hammer was really falling 
upon a bid of nineteen and six, against 
her, that she found she was hugging a 
wrong corner, and in a shrill falsetto 
she almost screamed “‘One pound!” 

This sum represented all she had 
brought with her, and bitterly blaming 
herself for having neglected to bring 
more, she leaned back in her chair a 
broken-hearted woman. Tears welled 
up into her eyes as she realised that 
she was defeated, and in an almost 
pulseless condition she awaited tbe 
death sentence “ and six.” 

Dimly she saw the fatal hammer 
slowly descending, as it had done so 
often before at brighter times. Several 
times she fancied she heard the begin- 
ning of the well-known reply. Would 
that fat boy never pronounce his fatal 
“and six’’ and put her out of her misery ? 

The light seemed to suddenly get 
dimmer, and objects that had hitherto 
appeared to be fixed began to move in 
strange manner when the hammer fell. 

With a rush the lights went up, her 
blood circulated: at a speed it had, as a 
habit, discontinued many long years ago. 

“Yours, madam; name _please,”’ 
said Mr. Giftie, addressing himself to 
his practically unseen bidder. 

The “‘room”’ had followed the incident 
with considerable amusement, and there 
was perfect silence as they waited to 
discover the name of the “ old sport.” 

Victory had acted as a tonic, and it 
was a firm voice that, in reply to the 
question, said “‘ Miss Mellow.”’ 

No sooner had she given her name 
than a look of utter bewilderment 
crossed the face of the fat boy, and he 
gave vent to a long, low whistle. 

Miss Mellow made her way to the 
desk, and, having handed over to the 
clerk her two half-sovereigns, left the 
room to make arrangements for the 
removal of her purchase. The moment 
she had gained the street she was 
accosted by her late antagonist, who, 
making an awkward grab at the rim of 
his cap, said: “‘I didn’t know as it was 
you, marm ; Miss Martha told me to go 
up to asovereign, and didn’t say nothing 
about you coming. I hope no offence. 














NEAR THE DRAGON THRONE. 


A PICTURE OF THE CHINESE COURT BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY JULIET BREDON. 


Surely it is interesting to look back a little on days of past splendour—before the 

brilliance of the Dragon Throne suffered a serious eclipse on the death of the famous 

Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi—before mourning and revolution and financial stringency 
put an end to festivity. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


spared no expense for her 

pleasures. Under her régime 
the entertainments in the “ For- 
bidden City” rivalled those of the 
“Arabian Nights.” Theatrical per- 
formances given by the best actors in 
the empire often cost as much as the 
administration of a province—between 
the magnificent costumes specially made 
for each play, embroidered in gold and 
inlaid with mirrors, the gifts to 
favourite performers, and the banquets 
which were an essential part of the 
festivities. Tragedies or comedies 
sometimes lasted three days or even a 
week when given to celebrate some 
special event such as the birthday of 
a member of the Imperial Family, but 
it must not be imagined that the 
Empress Dowager was present from 
morning till evening continuously. 
Cares of State often absorbed her, and 
only occasionally could she find time 
to enter her box, draped in yellow satin. 
She would generally order her mid-day 
meal served in her loge, thus econo- 
mising an hour of enforced idleness, or 
hold an informal audience there. Yet 
all the while she managed to keep an 
eye on the stage, and if any actor did 
particularly well, she would break off 
whatever she was doing to exclaim, 
“Good! good!” This was the signal 


. = HSI, like Marie Antoinette, 





for the Court and invited guests to 
repeat her words—the only form of 
applause permissible. 

The Empress Dowager was exceed- 
ingly proud of her beautiful theatre— 
the only one in China with a two-story 
stage—and superintended all repairs 
and alterations to it herself, much to 
the disgust of the Court ladies. ‘‘Please 
pardon me for not accompanying you 
to the outer courtyard,” said one of 
them when I called on her one day ; 
“but yesterday Her Majesty took us 
over the Palace Theatre, and with her 
usual energy insisted on climbing the 
steep ladder-stairs that lead from 
story to story; therefore, to-day my 
knees ache so much I can hardly 
stand.” 

Tzu Hsi, again like Marie Antoin- 
ette, also delighted in /éfes in fancy 
costume, when she and her ladies, 
instead of playing the réle of milkmaid, 
and shepherdesses, impersonated Bud- 
dhist fairies and angels in the gardens 
of her beautiful summer palace of 
“eternal harmony,” sixteen miles from 
the capital. 

Furthermore, she greatly enjoyed 
giving receptions to the ladies of the 
foreign legations. A natural, feminine 
curiosity about the clothes and manners 
of these strangers from beyond the 
seas, and the unconventionality of 
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having white women for the first time 
within the precincts of the palace, lent 
a touch of added interest to her 
“social departure.’ Besides being a 
born hostess, the Empress Dowager 
delighted to charm the strangers— 
whom she had lately besieged. 

How she won them over is one of 
those inexplicable mysteries no person 
outside the circle of her influence can 
understand. But the fact that her 
quondam enemies clamoured for invi- 
tations to her audiences is sufficient 
evidence that she did. I remember 
quite well the bitter struggle for per- 
mission to attend the last reception 
she held, when the news leaked out 
that the great Sovereign was failing— 
that foreign ladies might not have 
another chance to see her. 

The cavalcade of successful candi- 
dates reached her palace gates one 
glorious blue and gold autumn morning, 
and the guests were helped out of their 
sedan chairs and broughams by the 
Imperial servants, who clutched their 
charges tightly—lest they should fall. 
“If you stumble,” said one man, “ I 
shall be dismissed.’’ Then followed a 
short journey in open palace chairs to 
the great Hall of Audience, on whose 
shining yellow roof quantities of tame 
doves were sunning themselves. 

The contrast between the brilliant 
sunshine outside and the stately gloom 
of the throne-room was. startling. 
Accustoming themselves to it as best 
they could, the ladies approached the 
splendid-gilded thrones on which the 
Emperor and Empress Dowager sat 
side by side, in three long lines, stopping 
at intervals to bow three times and— 
why not confess it frankly ?—to steal 
furtive glances at the wonderful 
museum pieces of Chien Lung porcelain 
and carved jade arranged against the 
walls on exquisitely-carved blackwood 
tables and brackets. During the curt- 
sies and during the short congratu- 
latory speech, read by an interpreter, 
both Sovereigns remained rigid as 
Buddhas—a form of reception dis- 
tinctly chilling to those who had not 
been told beforehand that China’s 
rulers must not give any sign of their 
humanity to the general public on 
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occasions of ceremony, however affable 
they may feel. 

Once the formalities were over, how- 
ever, the Empress Dowager set the 
example of a delightful informality, 
She shook hands, European fashion 
She inquired after the health of every- 
one present. She questioned the ladies 
about their husbands and their children 
just as any other Sovereign might do. 
Unfortunately one of those to whom 
she put questions about a husband was 
a maiden lady of fairly advanced years 
who stammered, blushed, and finally, 
fearing to offend by declaring herself 
an old maid, told Her Majesty that her 
husband was now non-existent, having 
been killed in Africa. Alas! the well- 
meant, badly-told fib did not deceive 
such a student of human nature as 
Tzu Hsi. One of the princesses -told 
me afterwards that, when the lady had 
passed on, the Empress Dowager said 
to her in Chinese, “‘I don’t believe a 
word of it.”’ 

At these audiences for foreigners a 
banquet was always spread—if in 
autumn or winter, naturally, within 
doors, but if the reception was held in 
spring the long tables, covered with 
such dainties as rose jam, candied 
lichens, and cakes shaped like jasmine 
blossoms, were spread under one of 
those ornate mat pavilions for which 
Peking builders are famous. Nothing 
more delightful than this improvised 
dining-room—for it was simply a court- 
yard transformed—can be imagined. 
Birds and bees flew in through the open 
sides, a soft light filtered down from 
the roof, composed of alternate squares 
of painted glass and honey-yellow fine 
mats. Sweet-scented fruits and flowers 
lent perfume and colour to the scene. 
But the gayest of the flowers were not 
more brilliant than the Manchu Court 
ladies in their bright silk robes. 

Though the Empress Dowager always 
came, as she expressed it, to ‘‘ assure 
herself of the comfort of her guests,” 
she did not sit down at the table. Had 
she done so, none of her ladies—not 
even the princesses—could have sat 
in her presence or partaken of any 
food, according to etiquette which could 
never be relaxed under any circum- 
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The Child Emperor. 
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sovereigns might overlook breaches of 
“‘ ceremonial observance’”’ ; Tzu Hsi was 
such a.stickler for the protocol that I 
have been told the highest ladies in the 
land went through a course of instruc- 
tion in deportment from an official 
from the “Board of Rites” before 
every great function. 

After the banquet the Empress 
Dowager would meet her guests again, 
and herself conduct them on a tour of 
the gardens. The grounds of the palace 
in the “ Forbidden City”’ are as vast 
as they are charming. No noise of 
traffic penetrates the high walls sur- 
rounding them. Indeed, they seem to 
be miles from the turmoil of a town. 
Their delicious winding paths, their 
unexpected hillocks crowned by blue 
and gold tea pavilions, their lovely 
lakes filled with lotuses, their dainty 
kiosks with airy, upturned roofs, re- 
minded one of a corner of the Buddhist 
Paradise painted by a very, very old 
Chinese - artist. 

Certainly among these natural sur- 
roundings the Empress Dowager 
appeared at her best. The fresh air 
brought colour to cheeks untouched 
by rouge since her widowhood ; the 
high Manchu heels in the middle of her 
shoes and the long yellow satin gown 
gave added height and dignity to her 
figure—the figure of a young woman ; 
her carriage as she walked was quick 
and gracefuly her features vivacious, 
and the-engaging air of frankness with 
which she pointed out everything of 
interest to her personally-conducted 
party delightful. 


“You will wish to see the little . 


temple where sacrifices are offered 
yearly to the God of Silkworms,” she 
would say, and then give the signal for 
all to embark on those curious flat 
barges, rowed by kneeling eunuchs, 
across the lake to “ Silkworm Island.”’ 
Again all were conducted to the great 
portrait gallery where hang the por- 
traits of all the Emperors of the Manchu 
Dynasty. I remember, by the way, 
that in 1900 some vandal, with a 
perverted sense of humour, took all 
these old masters from their dignified 
resting place and hung them on the 





branches of the trees in the palace 
grounds. 

Still another building which was 
sometimes shown, because Her Majesty 
thought it might interest foreigners, 
was the great hall that, for want of a 
better name, I shall call the ‘“ Palace 
Museum.” Here reposed the inven- 
tions from many lands—Imperial 
whims now cast aside. Here, 
smothered with dust, were the specially- 
built motor-cars, the specially-designed 
yellow brougham with a standing place 
instead of a seat for the coachman ; 
here, too, the Imperial sleighs, the 
motor launches, the wonderful mechani- 
cal toys, clocks and gramophones, 
miniature telephones, ornate mirrors 
standing as high as a man’s head, 
pianos with numbered notes, the bicycle 
which etiquette forbade the Emperor 
to use, the globes from which His 
Majesty once intended to study world 
geography, and the wonderful clocks 
he took to pieces and was unable to 
put together again. 

Finally, Tzu Hsi would conduct her 
guests to the private apartments which 
are situated in six parallel rows of 
buildings facing south, connected with 
each other by galleries of painted glass 
and carved wood, and protected from 
the influence of evil spirits by the 
dagoba (monument) which stands on 
top of Prospect Hill. Though large 
and well proportioned, her bed chamber, 
boudoir and private dining hall were not 
in the least what we should call com- 
fortable. The brick bed built into one 
corner did not boast a spring mattress, 
and its magnificent yellow-satin-covered 
quilts and pillows, its yellow silk sheets 
and embroidered hangings were far less 
practical and hygienic than cool linen 
and light woollen blankets. Moreover, 
in her adjoining boudoir she had neither 
couch nor armchair, nothing but stiff, 
carved blackwood seats, which, though 
handsome, must have been exceedingly 
hard to sit upon. Above all, one was 
struck by the Jack of knick-knacks 
usually to be found in a woman’s 
apartments. ‘‘Her Majesty desires 
nothing to collect the dust,” a lady-in- 
waiting explained to me, “and she 
permits no curios here except clocks, 

















of which she is very fond.” The carved 
brackets along the wall, on which stood 
fifty or sixty timepieces, bore out her 
words. 

When the Empress Dowager gave 
these receptions to foreign ladies it 
was her custom to invite certain 
Imperial relatives who lived outside the 
palace in their own fus (princely 
residences) to assist her in _ enter- 
taining—in addition to the members of 
her Court domiciled within the “ For- 
bidden City,” the young Empress (now 
Empress Dowager), the concubines of 
the Emperor, of whom there were two, 
the secondary wives of her own hus- 
band, etc.—all of whom were leading 
members of Court society in China, 
all of whom were Manchus, and all of 
whom had practically forgotten their 
own language. Though Chinese officials 
of high standing might be constantly at 
Court, their ladies were seldom invited ; 
and, curiously enough, they considered 
this omission an honour rather than a 
slight, for one of the conditions on 
which China originally capitulated to 
the Manchus was that no Chinese 
woman should ever suffer the indignity 
of being ‘‘commandeered’”’ as con- 
cubine for a Manchu emperor. 

The Manchus, on the other hand, 
look down socially on the Chinese as a 
people devoid of those graces they 
themselves have cultivated to _per- 
fection. Men and women alike have 
charming, easy manners; and there 
is a saying in China, “We know a 
Manchu from a Chinese in the street 
by the way he greets his friend.”” Among 
the Manchu ladies a keen rivalry exists 


as to who can make the most graceful. 


curtsey. In fact, I remember the 
characteristic answer of a Manchu to 
whom I remarked that Princess So-and- 
So seemed uninteresting. ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps she is not so clever as others, but 
she makes the most elegant bow in the 
palace.” 

“ Dignity,” the late Empress Dowa- 
ger was often heard to remark, “ is the 
ideal of deportment’”’ ; and certainly 
the Manchu Court ladies have culti- 
vated it to a fine point. The Princess 


Pu Lun, wife of the Prince President 
of the late Parliament, was a favourite 
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with Her Majesty because her “ gait 
was ever moderate’’ and her “ smile 
ever restrained.” Princess Tsai Tao, 
on the other hand, wife of the hand- 
somest prince at Court, was admired 
for her wit ; Princess Shun, the Empress 
Dowager’s own niece, for her tact ; 
Princess Tsai Chén, daughter-in-law of 
Prince Ching, for her gentle disposition ; 
Princess Su, whose husband is one of 
the senior members of the Imperial 
family, for her piety; and Princess 
Kalachin, sister of Prince Su and wife 
of a Mongol prince, for her progressive 
ideas. 

I have heard the last named severely 
criticised by her Manchu country- 
women because she was willing to 
attend dinners at the foreign legations 
and go in to the table on the arm of a 
strange man. “‘ Why,” remarked one 
lady to me indignantly, “‘ we are never 
even invited to Court on the same day 
as our husbands. When we attend we 
have our own special cart, because we 
do not consider it proper for a wife to 
use a conveyance that has been used 
by a man—even her own husband. 
And, of course, we have our own 
retinue of eunuchs who pull the cur- 
tains when we enter, and hold a cloth 
screen around us when we get out.”’ 
Her remarks reminded me of an 
amusing incident that occurred at one 
of the Legations, when at a ball where 
several Imperial princesses were looking 
on the hostess desired to escort one 
of their Highnesses to another room for 
supper, and her attendant eunuch, in 
horrible agitation, went down on his 
knees in the middle of the ballroom 
and begged not to be separated from 
his mistress. He felt that she had 
already stretched propriety to break- 
ing point by going out at night at 
all.” 

Because of the deep-rooted prejudice 
against having women abroad late, no 
evening receptions were ever held at the 
Dragon Court. Usually the hour chosen 
was early in the morning, so that, the 
Manchu ladies told me, they had to be 
in the hands of their hairdressers 
shortly before daybreak—as soon as 
they had had a “single cup of tea, a 
little cake, and one pipe.”” It must be 
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remembered, however, that the hair- 
dressing takes two good hours, and, 
besides, a lady had to formally receive 
her jewels and ornaments from the 
hands of her daughter-in-law, and 
choose her gown carefully. The colour 
of the latter depended somewhat upon 
her position, various shades of yellow 
and orange being reserved for members 
of the Imperial Family, but the season 
of the year exerted a certain. influence 
upon the choice. Thus green was a 
spring colour, and never worn in the 
cold season ; red was desirable for the 
new year receptions ; and white, the 
colour of mourning, was not allowed 
under any circumstances. Favourite 
jewels were jade, cabuchon rubies, and, 
above all, pearls ; but diamonds are not 
admired in China, and hardly ever worn. 

When officials were summoned by the 
Dragon Throne on_ business their 
audience usually took place at three 
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o'clock in the morning—the early hour 
being significant, so the fiction ran, 
of the zeal of His Majesty’s servants 
for their task. Purely social functions 
for men were comparatively rare. Yet 
now and again they took place, and 
when they did the princes were hardly 
less brilliant than their women folk. 
A full Court costume had the usual long 
gown lined with sable or white fox, em- 
broidered squares denoting rank on back 
and chest; stiff-pointed epaulettes 
reminiscent of Burma, amber and jade 
chains of office reminiscent of India, 
and queer round hats covered with a 
tassel of red-spun silk, and topped by 
a gold holder, like a cigar holder, with 
a peacock’s feather. It is significant 
that no Manchu or Chinese official, 
whether civil or military, wore a 
sword with Court dress, for it was 
against Chinese etiquette so to glorify 
the emblem of destruction. 





VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BEST PLACE. 


mM. R says she likes me best 
When I am in bed at night, 


Tho’ I’m sure I must be nicer, dressed 


In my sailor suit all stiff and white ! 


Mother says she likes me best 


When I’m safely tucked in bed— 


In the pink pyjamas I detest 


And with soap-smells in my head ! 


Lucy NICHOLSON, 


























HEN Paul Devesdre was found 

VW murdered in the little house 

which stands back from the 
Place Royale the town of Pont-des- 
Onze-Apétres went crazy. 

Never before (at least not since the 
days of Charles the Bold) had the nice, 
clean cobbles of its streets been trodden 
by an assassin’s foot, never before had 
it suffered from the descent of jour- 
nalists who questioned, photographed, 
and wrote luridly. It was humiliating, 
at the same time it was exciting. And 
what town of under six thousand in- 
habitants does not welcome the stimu- 
lating throb of excitement ? For cen- 
turies it had turned a face of dull 
innocence to the world ; its very name 
told of bygone adhesion to virtue ; 
else why eleven Apostles and not 
twelve ? Pont-des-Onze-Apétres had 
stood for righteousness—in its own 
eyes at least—and now its reputation 
was tarnished. Nevertheless, it en- 
joyed it, enjoyed being the stage for a 
tragedy—a tragedy, too, whose first 
scene was played in obscurity, with 


shrouded actors and unexplained 
motives. 
Paul Devesdre had been a true 


Pont-des-Onze-Apétres-oise—had been 
born there, had been educated in its 
Ecole Moyenne, and had settled down 
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there as successor to his father, the 
well-to-do, well-established notary. 

Only once had he failed his native 
town, and that was when he brought 
home a stranger bride, a Parisienne of 
the Parisiennes, subtle, attractive, en- 
dowed with many charms, having 
little in common with the Walloon 
women, who stood over the stockpot 
half the morning, and bent over fine 
stitchery half the afternoon. Yet they 
welcomed her kindly, inviting her to 
wearying meals and inflicting themselves 
upon her for long afternoon calls to 
which they brought needlework, and 
for which they undressed in the hall, 
taking off hat, coat, and all outdoor 
garb with an air that declared “ we 
have come to stay.”’ They hoped to 
bake her into a Pont-des-Onze-Apétres 
mould, but soon there were whispers, 
wafts of scandal, head-shakings, and 
wonderings ‘‘ what next?” Flagging 
conversation was whipped into action 
by the mere mention of Madame 
Devesdre ; she was the spice of every 
coffee party until the day when her 
husband was found shot in the back, 
propped up in a chair which was the 
one piece of furniture in the whole of 
the unlet house in the Place Royale. 

A to-do! Never did a town buzz 
with a greater to-do! And the silly 
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wife’s vanities and foolishnesses were 
overlooked in that hour of grim 
tragedy. 

It was plain that Paul had been 
lured to his death, but by whom or for 
what reason not a person could guess. 

Tongues ached with discussion, yet 
no one came a whit nearer the truth 
until Monsieur le Curé by one simple 
question set noses to the trail. 

“Where,” he asked, “are 
Jathays ?” 

There was no malice in the query ; 
it was just an expression of wonder 
at missing an everyday object. 

For weeks he had been accustomed 
to see the brothers Jathay in the 
Devesdres’ garden, though never to- 
gether; one evening it would be 
Antoine who dallied there; another, 
Jean would be the favoured guest ; 
always they came late, and with an 
air of stealth, yet they were merry— 
how merry! Their laughter was loud, 
and at times piquant; vivacious 
Madame would sing gay chansonettes ; 
there would be the chink of glasses, 
the gleam of Japanese lanterns, an 
enveloping Boulvardien atmosphere 
which accorded ill with the quiet 
grounds of the Hospice. 

Adown the neat pathway that en- 
circled the smooth green lawn, upon 
which a tethered sheep grazed, the 
Curé would walk, breviary in hand, a 
sober figure in a sober scene ; then, at 
the corner into which the Devesdre 
garden dovetailed, there was ever the 
shock of contrast, the criss-crossing of 
the world and of religion, the mingling 
of the strains of the Venusberg and of 
the pilgrims of the Wartburg. More 
than once the Curé had _ hesitated, 
letting the hand that held the breviary 
fall idly to his side. Was it good to be 
young and careless; to sit in the 
lighted arbours with no thought for 
aught but the passing hour? Had the 
Jathays (wealthy sons of a wealthy 
father) the better part? Madame’s 
eyes were brighter than the stars, her 
voice was alluring, and the echo of 
jollity made the Curé feel old and 
altogether “‘out of it.” Then, with a 


the 


glance at the Crucifix which hung on 
the shivering poplar, he would raise 
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his breviary and go on his way mur- 
muring, ‘‘ Santa Maria plein de grace.” 

After the day of the murder he saw 
the Jathays no more, and Madame, 
graceful in trailing crépe, walked alone. 
Invariably she paused by the little gate 
from whence a path led up through 
the woods to the Jathay villa, and her 
eyes were the eyes of one who searches 
in vain. 

Noting this, the Curé asked himself, 
“Where are the Jathays?” and the 
next day, meeting the doctor returning 
from his infirmary round, he repeated 
the question, and the doctor, not being 
able to give an answer, passed it on to 
the Chief of Police, whom he encountered 
a moment later ; and he, being suddenly 
illumined, set to work to find the 
answer by means that were crafty and 
secret. 

With the result that before their 
world knew what was going on, the 
brothers were being ‘‘shadowed ”—one 
in Vienna, one in Berlin. Their villa 
gave unspoken evidence, a key of 
curious design was found in Antoine’s 
desk—this fitted into the old quaint 
lock of the street door in the empty 
house. 

“It was Antoine then who did the 
deed,” thought the Chief of Police, 
rubbing his chin. Even as he so 
thought, one of his men pointed to a 
letter, torn across, lying in a drawer of 
Jean’s desk ; a letter of moment, for it 
was from the murdered man, briefly 
acknowledging a communication re- 
ceived and promising to “ be with you 
to-morrow at 47 Place Royale.” Jean 
then shared the deadly secret; any- 
how it was clear that Paul Devesdre 
had been done to death by one or other 
of the Jathays. 

Pont-des-Onze-Apétres had _ been 
crazy before ; it now became absolutely 
delirious ; household duties and business 
affairs were punctuated by the very 
latest reports, by speculations, even 
by bettings as to which Jathay had 
fired the fatal shot. Idlers stood 
together at street corners, the cafés did 
a roaring trade, wherever it was 
possible men congregated, for each 
wished to hear the opinion of his 
fellows. Surprise mingled with excite- 
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the paying part of the paternal estate. 
Only once in a blue moon did they 


ment, for the town, not knowing quite 
so much as the Curé, had been inclined 





“* Vivacious Madame would sing gay chansonettes.” 


to regard the brothers as a little enter the club for cards or billiards, 
“serious” : business men who cleverly and it had been confidently expected 
Managed the coal mines that formed that each would “marry money,” 
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add land to land, and live respected, if 
commonplace, lives. 

When they were brought back in 
custody to  Pont-des-Onze-Apétres, 
great silence lay over the town ; feeling 
was too deep for expression, the 
moment was heavy with solemnity, and 
men bared their heads as when a coffin 
is taken by. 

“At last,” said the Chief of Police, 
“‘ we shall hear which is the guilty one.”’ 

But never a word did the brothers 
speak. 

In vain did lawyer and judge ques- 
tion, argue, implore ; they were mute 
as the dead. 

““One shot only was fired, therefore 
one hand only did the deéd,” said the 
judge. “Will the guilty allow the 
innocent brether to suffer ?”’ 

They were turned to confront each 
other. Surely a flicker of an eyelid 
would betray the well-guarded secret. 
Eye met eye, resolute, unmoving, ex- 
pressionless. 

“Tt is not self-betrayal to the world, 
but to each other they fear,’ thought 
the judge, watching them. ‘ What is 
the thing they would hide ? ”’ 

The trial dragged, for though cir- 
cumstantial evidence was strong there 
was a general desire to search patiently 
for scraps of defence. A key and a 
letter were so trivial when two young 
lives were weighed against them—lives, 
too, that were worth saving. 

But, trivial or not, their accusation 
was not to be refuted, and at the dawn 
of one calm day Antoine Jathay and 
his brother Jean were sentenced “ to 
the death,” as the Belgian phrasing 
puts it. But death were surely kinder 
than the life-long solitary imprison- 
ment which was substituted for it ! 

As the months passed other topics 
engrossed Pont-des-Onze-Aptéres. At 
times one would recall the brothers, 
and, sighing, would wonder how they 
fared. As the years passed another 
generation would point to the empty 
house on the Place Royale, and say : 

“No one will take it. A man was 
once shot in the salon.” 

Two only remembered, and as each 
Jour des Mortis came round the old 
housekeeper in the Jathay Villa and 
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Mademoiselle Bernard, the doctor’s 
daughter, wept for thcse who were 
buried in a prison cell. 

Time did not elucidate the mystery 
as to who fired the shot. The governor 
of the prison, curious about the matter, 
arranged that once a year the brothers 
should be brought forth, bound, and 
allowed to meet for the space of ten 
minutes. Was it possible that they 
would for ever keep silence ? Each 
year he cocked his ears ready to pounce 
upon the faintest whispered word : 
each year eye met eye, resolute, un- 
moving, expressionless. There was one 
hand-clasp, one pause when the secret 
of two hearts trembled for utterance ; 
then they turned to enter upon another 
twelve months of isolation, of soul and 
brain crushing misery. 

As the decades passed they brought 
amelioration ; desk work was given to 
the men who were growing perceptibly 
greyer and older, and at last, when the 
third decade had barely finished its 
wearisome length, there came an order 
for release. Even punishment had its 
bounds, and thirty years of mental 
agony and bodily discomfort was 
deemed sufficient for any crime. 

The spring was at its gayest when 
the prison doors were opened and the 
brothers again faced each other under 
the clear sky. Mechanically they 
linked arms and turned away. They 
had nothing to say. What had the 
thirty years given them to say ? 

The world was strange to them ; for 
the moment they missed the narrow- 
ness and silence of the cell. They were 
as those who have lost an enveloping 
cloak. The new life in the streets, with 
their motors, electric trams, and numer- 
ous overhead wires, was bewildering, 
almost terrifying. They halted before 
a quiet, small café, its very quietude 
and smallness attracting them, for 
quietude and smallness had been their 
daily environment. They looked at 
the waiter helplessly. When one has 
not given an order for thirty years it 
is difficult to find the right note of 
command. 

“Soup,” muttered Antoine. He had 
had soup in prison, and was used to it. 
Those days were gone in which he had 























tasted in fancy the dishes of his own 
home, in which he had longed for this 
or that. Now remembrance of them 
was faint. The brothers had lived over 
the acute sense of loss which had 
depressed them in the earlier years of 
prison life. Even on this first day of 
freedom there was no joyousness in 
their demeanour ; isolation had dulled 
their capacity for joy. 

“Are you going home?” asked 
Jean, feeling for his words. Antoine 
stared at him, then gave a slow answer : 

“Marie must be dead ; she was old 
when we left. Still, there is nowhere 
else.” 

The booking-office clerk, aiding their 
halting demand for tickets, said to 


himself: ‘‘ English who pretend to 
know French—or Esperantists who 


won’t know it.” 

As the train neared Pont-des-Onze- 
Apétres their manner became less 
dormant, and first one, then another, 
once familiar object flicked them into 
greater life. They glanced furtively at 
each other. Would anyone recognise 
in these .white-haired, bowed, old 
travellers the well-set-up young men 
who had been taken from their own 
town so long ago? Each tried to read 
his own appearance in that of his 
brother, each began to remember how 
the other had looked. 

Suddenly Antoine, leaning forward, 
said : 

‘Jean, I could not confess, because 
I did not kill Paul Devesdre, and I 
know you did not.” 

He rapped the words out quicRly 
and clumsily. 

“T thought——”’ said Jean, groping 
back to remember what in the bygone 
days he had thought. 

“Would my confession have helped 
you ?”’ asked Antoine fiercely. “‘ There 
was that letter, with its seeming proof. 
In face of it they would have cried, 
“ Lies, lies, all lies to save his brother !’ ”’ 

“The letter? Yes, that did for 
me ; yet, had they known, it was only 
making a business appointment. I had 
been asked to write it. When I 
reached the empty house I heard the 
shot.. Then I knew—I knew I could 
not face it, so turned and fled.” 


’ 
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“You knew ?”’ said Antoine. 

“T knew.” 

‘TI, too,” murmured Antoine. 

About their knowledge they said no 
more. They had drawn near to their 
closely-guarded secret, and feared to 
venture farther. 


Pont-des-Onze-Apétres had crept 
with the times, though the atmosphere 
of the past still hung over it, giving it 
a charm lacked by the city; the dogs 
in the milk-carts still snoozed, nose 
between paws, whilst their masters 
gossiped, taking no account of passing 
hours ; femmes-de-ménage still sprinkled 
salt on the cobbles to keep down grass 
that would grow ’atween them, even 
in these days of scurrying motors ; the 
old men from the hospice still ranged 
themselves on the sun-bathed bench 
on the boulevard, and there sat and 
chewed or smoked tobacco. 

At the hour when the brothers 
alighted at its station newsvendors 
were shouting “Release of the 
Jathays,” and a ripple of excitement 
spread through the town. 

Men told the tale of the murder 
anew, the “‘veillards” became im- 
portant, for they could relate it with 
those little personal touches that make 
for fascination. “I saw Antoine my- 
self hurrying home,” and so on, and 
so on. But the chief question was, 
‘““How should Pont-des-Onze-Apétres 
receive the Jathays ?”’ Were they to 
be shunned or charitably allowed to 
stand on the edge of the social circle ? 
Once again their names were in every 
mouth, once again some were for and 
some were against, and the one who 
was most against was Madame Hoigne, 
who thirty years before had been 
Madame Paul Devesdre. Thrice had 
she been widowed, yet her fury towards 
her first husband’s murderers remained 
unappeased, which, to the mind of 
Pont-des-Onze-Apétres, was but right 
and proper. Her vehement wrath de- 
cided her neighbours to employ tactics 
that should drive the brothers away 
from the villa which old Marie’s nephew 
had kept in order, saying, “ Perhaps 
one day x 
For he was faithful, with the faith. 
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fulness that characterises the Wallocns. 
It was just after one of madame’s most 
breezy outbursts of vindictiveness that 
the Curé was ushered into her sumptu- 
ously furnished salon. Age had but 
flicked at him in her flight; he was 
still upright, still clear of skin, for 
attending to the spiritual needs of a 
few pensioners who have reached the 
calm of life’s evening, and walking 
daily round a smooth “ pelouse,”’ with 
neither thought nor care beyond 
“‘ offices’ to be said, does not make 
for decrepitude. If he had lost life’s 
greatest joys he had certainly been 
spared its keenest griefs. 

He made for the nearest chair, and, 
hitching up his soutane, proceeded to 
pick his teeth with an ivory toothpick. 
Men show their nervousness in varied 
ways ; that was his way. 

“Madame,” he said, ignoring formal 
greeting, ‘“‘ Joseph the gardener tells 
me the Jathays have returned to their 
villa, and that their last estate is likely 
to be worse than their first. In prison 
they would not expect neighbourly 
courtesy ; in Pont-des-Onze-Apétres it 
is their due.” 

Madame Hoigne, who had once been 
Madame Devesdre, lifted astonished 
eyes. Of a truth, Monsieur le Curé 
was abominably rude, and she was not 
used to rudeness, for her own gracious- 
ness of manner, as a rule, begat a 
corresponding suavity in those who 
came near her. 

“They deserve no pity!’ exclaimed 
Madame. 

“And receive none, excepting from 
the good God and a few of His servants ! 
Madame, for thirty years I have pro- 
menaded round the outskirts of your 
garden. I know its sequence of 
flowers, know when the gravel is raked 
over the paths, and when gathered 
together. into little heaps before the 
winter frosts. The flowers and the 
gravel interest me. Thirty years ago 
it was not the flowers and the gravel 
that I watched, but you.” 

“I?” The light of past coquetry 
sprang into her eyes. She had num- 
bered her admirers by the dozen, and 
had rejoiced in them, but had never 
given heed to the quiet man who so 
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frequently had passed before her sight. 
Nowadays her admirers were few, and 
the triumph of unexpected conquest 
warmed her heart anew. 

“Yes, you. In those days you were 
good to look at.” 

“In those days?” this with an 
involuntary glance towards a mirror. 

‘“‘In those days; and I was young. 
Once before the Calvary I complained 
that the Jathays had the better part.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” Her 


voice betrayed that coquetry was 
yielding place to alarm. 
“When one walks backward one 


walks slowly, and with pauses. I am 
walking backward to the days when 
Monsieur Devesdre was alive. I must 
recall facts. Do you remember the 
evening when you and Antoine Jathay 
sat in the gloriette, and the moon 
shone between the pines and was 
reflected in the brook—you sang Schu- 
bert——”’ 

“You heard us ?”’ 

“And when you said good-night, I 
saw you, and his were honest eyes, full 
of admiration, but honest. But yours! 
Tiens! I was young then, I tell you, 
and did not understand the unchange- 
able story of the Enchantress and her 
prey. Delilah and Samson were 
Biblical characters, neither more nor 
less. After that hour before the Cal- 
vary I understocd them as an eternal 
type, and I know.” 

“ Know!” 

“Know. Once the doctor told me 
that if I gave all my years to minister- 
ing to the idiot and the decrepit, I 
should grow mentally cramped ; instead 
I think I have gained inspiration, 
illumination. When the Curé of St. 
Pré is not praying, he plays patience ; 
when the Curé of Mariemont is not 
praying, he pieces picture puzzles 
together. I have pieced a human 
puzzle together, and to-day placed the 
bit that completes the whole.” 

Madame Hoigne stared at him speech- 
less. | 

“This,” said the Curé, unwrapping 
a key from a sheet of Le Matin, “is 
the last and completing bit.” 

‘What is it ?”’ she asked, making 
a show of bluff. 
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“You have seen it before, Madame. is now in the police station museum 
To-day Joseph was clearing the stream for all to see. More curious that the 
that bounds our fields, and found this good God should cause it to be found 
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“* This is the last and completing bit,’ said the Cure.” 


deep in the sand. Curious that it during the very week of the Jathays’ 
Should be so like the key found in release.” Here the Curé crossed him- 
Antoine Jathay’s drawer, and which self devoutly, recognising a miracle 
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Madame also crossed herself—from 
force of habit. 

“See, then, my finished puzzle,” 
continued the priest with a finger 
raised to emphasise. “‘ Thirty years ago 
you hated Pont-des-Onze-Apétres and 
were homesick for Paris—you found 
your husband uncongenial.”’ 

“Meals and business—the office and 
the dining-room—such was his life,’’ 
she interrupted, piqued to utterance by 
remembrance of an old grievance. 

“Precisely! So you fascinated the 
Jathays who admired you and enjoyed 
your gaiety, and used them as cat’s 
paws. Under what pretence you per- 
suaded Antoine to get a duplicate key 
which you expected would be dis- 
covered in his possession, it is not for 
me to say. It is easier to guess why 
you persuaded Jean to write making 
an appointment to meet Monsieur 
Devesdre in the empty house—prob- 
ably you used the plea of absolute 
quiet for a business talk—you knew 
that could you forestall Jean’s visit you 
would be alone with your husband 
in a strange house. What easier 
than to hide behind a door and await 
him ?”’ 

“You are good at guess-work,’’ she 
said again, fighting the Curé’s calm 
conviction. “You forget that the 
Jathays never pleaded innocence, but 
accepted their sentence.”’ 

“Each loved you and was willing 
to suffer in your stead, and each was 
ashamed of his love and wished to hide 
it from his brother—that was the secret 
which sealed their lips. Through my 
own heart, I learned theirs. Two lives 
were sacrificed to spare yours. Was it 
worth it? When they see you as 
you are now, will they not curse the 
enthusiasm and chivalry of their 
youth ? Thirty years of two good 
lives for yours!” 

Scorn was in his voice. Because he, 
too, had once lingered near the web 
of her fascination, he could now more 
utterly despise. He had escaped ; but 
the Jathays had given sixty years of 
hope and vitality and all that make 
a man’s life on earth. Had it been 
worth while ? The woman sitting be- 
fore him trembling and terrified, false 
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hair awry, old in spite of paint and cream 
and powder, was answer sufficient. 

‘“‘ Has it been worth while for you ?” 
he continued mercilessly. ‘“ Paul 
Devesdre dead, you married again 
and returned to your longed-for Paris. 
Report says you were thankful enough 
to return to this house which your 
first husband left you—you married a 
third time, and your wealth was 
squandered, so that once more you 
sought refuge here. You got your own 
way—has it been worth while ?” 

He rose, accusing, condemning, and 
left Madame Hoigne a huddled up 
figure, crushed by realisation that in 
the eyes of one man at least she was 
old and plain. 

To her bygone %ins, deceits and 
cruelties she gave no thought, for long 
ago she had cased her conscience in 
leather. 

But to feel old, to be seen old, was 
too terrible for contemplation! As the 
Curé closed the door she sprang up 
obsessed by age. Was it true that she 
was a wreck ?—the priest scorned her— 
would the Jathays also scorn her who 
had once been the spirit of beauty, of 
jollity, of gay abandonment ? 

Perhaps Pont - des - Onze - Apétres 
would not listen to the rambling tale 
of the old priest—she did not much 
care about the opinion of the town ; 
the opinion of her mirror was of much 
greater worth. She stood before it, 
and for the first time saw beneath her 
cosmetics. She tore down her hair, 
flinging away glossy curl and _ false 
strand—how poor her locks were! She 
took out teeth, she rubbed off paint, 
she looked at herself and saw a wreck. 
The Curé was right, and she knew wt had 
not been worth while. 

Soul and mind had long been 
numbed, this body which she had so 
carefully tended was all that was left 
of Aimée Devesdre, and now that 
failed her. What was life worth with- 
out admiration and adoration? The 
Jathays’ sacrifice had fed her vanity 
and been acceptable—Who now would 
give her a passing glance save Mm 
mockery ? 

““* A’ Jezebel with hair untired and 
cheeks in streaks,’ ”’ she thought. What 




















put the thought into her brain she 
could not have told ; it arose and stayed, 
repeating itself, repeating, repeating. 
She cried it aloud as she. walked 
through the open window into the 
garden where lilacs nodded heavy 
plumes, as she skirted the Hospice 
grounds. A tethered sheep, follower 
of many of its kind, grazed on the 
lawn; in that moment it seemed that 
the same sheep had grazed on the self- 
same patch ever since the evening 
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when she had laughingly said to Jean 
Jathay, ‘‘ Put a blue ribbon round its 
neck, give me a crook and call me 
Ampyrillis.”” He would have made a 
blithe Corydon. For a brief second 
she had a clear vision of Jean, of 
Antoine, of herself as they had been. 
A sparse wisp of dull hair fell over her 
eyes. It had not been worth while ! 

She unhasped the little wicket gate 
and reached the swiftly flowing 
stream —— 


CB 


SYLVIA SHOPPING. 


gto saunters from store to store 


(Ladies, list, for my tale is true) 


Seeking bargains on every floor—- 


“Madam, what can I get for you ?” 


Panier skirts in the latest style, 


Shimmering satins of every hue ; 


Hats that a woman’s heart beguile— 


‘“ Madam, what can I get for you ? 


“ Parasols to protect your face, 


Silken stockings to match your shoe, 


Gauze, embroidery, lawn and lace 





Madam, what can I get for you ?”’ 


Oh, the trials of London town ! 


(Ladies, list, for my tale is true)— 


Sylvia’s purse holds but half-a-crown !— 


‘“ Madam, what can I get for you ?”’ 





HELEN TAYLOR. 
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hauled his team to a stand- 
still before the one hotel at 
the landing. 

Clip unfolded his long legs—they had 
been cramped among boxes and bundles 
and mail bags during the whole of the 
last stage, and dropped out over the 
wheel, looking round eagerly. This was 
exactly the kind of thing he had 
wanted and hoped for and never 
expected to find. There were the 
swarthy half-breeds in their gay mocca- 
sins loafing round the Hudson Bay 


“ Hr: we are,” said Sandy, and 
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** After that the cook had given him a broom and told him to sweep out the saloon and alleyway.” 
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Store. There were the dark ugly 
Indian women squatted on the side- 
walk with their round-eyed babies on 
their backs There were the mongrel 
Indian dogs with a few real huskies 
among them snapping at the flies as 
they lay on the river bank, and, even 
as he stood there, a mounted police- 
man in the stained khaki and stetson 
hat of the outer patrols trotted down 
the unmade street on a_bob-tailed 
cayuse. 
The day was very hot. A bright 
sun.dazzled on the river where a little 
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steamer was loading up, and Clip drew 
a long breath, looking down at it. 

“T’ll find Harley there ?”’ he asked, 
and Sandy nodded, handing down 
boxes and bags to a big thin man who 
came out of the hotel. 

“Sure. But don’t you hitch up ter 
him jes’ on what I says. He’s wantin’ 
a hand, an’ I guess he’d take yer. 
But he’d make yer walk around lively, 
wouldn’t he, Jake?” 

“What’s that? Harley?” Jake 

rubbed his nose, staring at Clip over 
the mail bags. ‘‘ What are you want- 
ing with Harley?” he asked. “‘ He’s 
too near your own breed to cotton to 
you. 
” He used the speech of the Canadian 
North-West, but his voice was edu- 
cated and lazily bitter. Clip knew him 
later for a remittance man who had 
ceased to be ashamed because he did 
not work for his living. 

Clip explained that he liked to see 
something of life, and that in the 
intervals of his studies at the Uni- 
versity he usually did. Last vacation 
he had cycled in Normandy. This year 
he intended to work on a Western 
river steamer. Next year he would 
probably take a walking tour through 


England, and in_ between _ these 
amusements he studied at Toronto 
University. Jake nodded. He had 


seen University students up this way 
before. They helped the fire-rangers 
sometimes, or they went as clerks to 
the travelling judge, or they served 
in the Hudson Bay Stores. But they 
did not work on Harley’s river 
steamer. 

“ Best try for something else,” he 
suggested. “‘‘ Harley was a University 
man himself, and he had to cut it; 
something shady, you know. He’ll 
likely take you if you offer, and make 
it hot for you. He’s just that type of 
man. I guess I could get you a billet 
in Revillons or a free trader’s if you 
care to stay here through summer. 
The H. B. is full up, but you let Harley 
alone.” 

Clip went red. He had told the 
Toronto fellows that he was going on a 
river boat, and it was not his intention 
to explain when he went back that 
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he had not done it because-he was 
afraid. 


“Thanks,” he said. “I guess I can 


drive that horse. Harley down 
there ?” 
“Sure.” Jake screwed his eyes up. 


“You're too young, and your muscles 
are not set yet. MHarley’ll likely ask 
more of you than you can give.” 

Clip went redder. He was one of the 
best pitchers of his year, and skating, 
swimming, and cycling had hardened 
him into a bunch of muscle. Besides, 
Jake’s words were quite enough to 
make any boy assert that he can do a 
man’s work. 

“We'll see about that when we come 
to it,” he said, and went quickly down 
the bank and along the little stubby 
pier to the steamer. 

He had not seen a river steamer of 
this calibre before, and it rather 
troubled him. It was something be- 
tween a punt and a veranda, and the 
engines Sat quite nakedly in the 
middle of it, with the stoker, who was 
also chief engineer, feeding them with 
wood which he pulled out of a hole 
just beyond the heels of a couple of 
horses. The hay for the horses, the 
rig and harness blocked the gangway 
just now, and Clip climbed over them 
and went aft where the open space 
through which the wind blew was 
being piled with sacks of flour, bags 
of bacon, oatmeal, nails, clothing, 
groceries, and a thousand things more. 
There was a sewing machine going to 
some place far beyond the edge of 
civilisation, and a goat going still 
further. Huge haggis-like heaps of 
mail bags were marked for ports that 
got their mails once yearly, and in the 
midst of the confusion a lean man with 
alert brown eyes and a clean-shaven, 
hard face was ordering fat, bare-footed 
breeds about sharply. 

Clip halted a minute to watch. The 
lean man was certainly Harley, though 
his moccasins were worn through at 
the heels, his trousers were dirty and 
shapeless, and his blue jumper was torn 
on the shoulder. If he used that tone 
to Clip, Clip would want to kick him off 
this flat-bottomed old scow of his into 
the mud of the river. But—and just 
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then Harley wheeled quickly, saw 
Clip, and came forward on his silent, 
swift feet. 

“Want anything ?” he asked 
curtly. ‘‘ I’m busy just now.” 

There was challenge in his very 
manner, and Clip met it defiantly. 

“You're looking for a man,” he said, 
‘and I’m lookirg for a billet. Will 
you take me for the summer ? ” 

Harley’s face changed. He looked 
Clip over deliberately, from his neat 
feet to the clean, soft shirt and blue 
tie and the straw hat. 

“Ever done this sort of thing be- 
fore?’ he demanded. 

“i.” 

“And you expect me to board and 
pay and teach a fellow who doesn’t 
know the nose of a boat from her 
stern ?”’ 

Clip believed that if that smutty 
engineer chose to back the Northern 
Maid out backwards Harley would 
not know either. But he said : 

“You won’t do it unless it’s worth 
while to you, I imagine.” 

“You're a University student, of 
course ? And you’ve come up here for 
fun.’’ Harley paused, frowning. “I 
want an odd man,” he said. ‘“‘ You’d 
have to be steward, help cook, hump 
wood, stoke—do anything you're told. 
D’you feel qualified for that ? ” 

When Clip had looked at this thing 
from a Toronto perspective he had 
imagined some kindly old river captain 
receiving him with gratitude and re- 
spect, and signing him on as first mate 
with a cabin to himself. He had 
imagined some other things too. He 
tried to snatch at them now ; but they 
had melted into air and left him facing 
unexpected reality. 

“T can do as I’m told,” he said with 
an effort. 

Harley laughed, kicking at a barrel 
idly. 
“Tl attend to that part of it, I 
guess. Well, I'll take you. Get into 
your working clothes and help straighten 
up this ruck. We pull out this after- 
noon.” 

“ Will you tell me where my cabin 
is, please ? ” 

‘“ Cabins are for the passengers. We 
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have ten passengers and six cabins, 
The hands sleep there.” 

He pointed to a row of bunks nailed 
high under the eaves of the veranda, 
and piled with sacking mattresses of 
straw, grey Hudson Bay blankets, and 
all the personal belongings of the men 
who owned them. Clip laughed. 

“T’ll feel like a swallow up there,” 
he said, ‘‘and I couldn’t stand up to 
change my clothes, either.” 

“You can go into a cabin right now. 
The passengers aren’t aboard yet.” 

Harley turned on his heel and went 
back to the men, and Clip looked after 
him, biting his lips. 

“T guess [’m up against it this 
time,” he told himself. “ That chap is 
a tough proposition all right, and he 
means to make me sing out before he’s 
through. Well... he won't, that’s 
all.”’ 

He felt the tingling of excitement 
run through him as he said it. This 
kind of thing was new. On his own 
personal merits he was pitted against a 
man ; he was going to do man’s work— 
all sorts of queer out-of-the-way work, 
in queer out-of-the-way places, and he 
felt vaguely that if he could stand 
up to this so as to satisfy himself it was 
going to help him by and by. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
Northern Maid backed out into the 
stream with all the European and much 
of the native population of the landing 
down on the bank to see her go. Clip 
paused a moment in his piling up of 
sugar sacks against the treacle barrels to 
look back over the run of sparkling 
water at the little grey town of ugly 
frame buildings with the shaggy Indian 
children along the shore and _ the 
slouching smoking breeds and _ the 
handful of alert white men behind all. 
They were the nearest thing to civilisa- 
tion that he would touch for the next 
three months, and at the other end of 
the scale there would be things that 
he did not know anything about yet. 
Then he turned, looking up river as the 
little steamer wound her way beside 
stretches of tall blue-joint grass and 
humpy hills thick with white-boled 
birches and spruce, and occasional 
little flats where Indian tepees or a 
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log-hut showed brown among the 
greens. The sun was brilliant over 
everything, and the sharp tang of the 
forest was in the air. Clip drew a 
long breath and heaved up another 
sack, 

“T reckon it’s going to be good 
enough,” he said. 

He was not so sure about it when 


he climbed up to his bunk that night,- 


wriggled out of his clothes as best he 
could, curled up his feet because the 
man further along the line objected to 
being kicked on the head, and lay 
still, considering what the day had 
taught him. He had peeled potatoes— 
nasty things they were, too, and 
surprisingly small when he was through 
with them. He had laid the cloth in 
the little glass-sided saloon in the 
stern, and waited on the passengers 
while they ate, and spilled mush into 
the lap of a grave priest who couldn’t 
speak English. He had done his best 
in French, though. Clip knew enough 
French to be sure of it. Then he had 
helped wash up, and the greasy water 
with bits of food floating in it had so 
disgusted him that he writhed at the 
remembrance of it. There would be 
that business to get through three 
times a day for the next three months. 

After that the cook had given him a 
broom and told him to sweep out the 
saloon and alleyway and he had got 
into conversation with a young mounted 
policeman who was going all the way 
to the Mackenzie, and had forgotten 
about it until the captain came along. 
It was just two minutes after the 
captain came along that Clip dis- 
covered that he himself had a bad 
temper, a really savage and resentful 
temper such as rather amazed and 
interested him to remember. 

“T could have landed him over the 
head with that broom,” he said. “I 
wonder why I didn’t.” 

The captain had taken the policeman 
away with him, and Clip had finished 
his sweeping, given Thompson a hand 
in the stokehold, and carried the light 
while he greased the engines, and done 
a dozen other chores. Then he had lain 
down on the coiled anchor-rope in the 
open nose of the boat, and watched the 
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red sunset on sky and land and water, 
and seén the wild duck fly and dip in the 
reeds, and heard two half-breeds singing 
as they passed in their canoe. Back 
in those dark woods either side the 
twisting river there would be moose 
and big slouching brown bears, and 
porcupines, and foxes, and a hundred 
animals more. Lying still in his bunk 
now, Clip listened for some wild 
sudden cry above the level chug-chug 
of the steamer. It came once; the 
mocking laugh of a loon high up among 
the swinging stars that showed over 
his bunk side, and then Clip slept 
for what seemed exactly like two 
minutes before someone was dragging 
the blankets off him and shouting to 
him to “ pile out of that.” 

The Northern Maid ran a three days’ 
trip up to the next landing, stayed 
there two days, and came back. Then 
she took the other arm of the river and 
did the same thing. She was doing it 
for the fifth time, and Clip was growing 
accustomed to the routine work on 
the day when he really fell foul of 
Harley quite severely, and began the 
trouble which Jake had predicted. 

Clip could peel potatoes now, and 
wash decks, and sweep, and draw 
water, and help ‘‘ wood up,” and load 
freight as well as the next man. He 
wore moccasins instead of boots, a 
jumper, and trousers as dirty as 
Harley’s own, and once or twice he had 
taken his trick at the wheel on an open 
space of river. Then came the hot 
day of mid-summer, when he was 
told off to plug a molasses cask that 
was leaking into the mail bags, and he 
went to sleep among the fresh hay 
stacked aft in the shade, and forgot it 
until Harley roused him. Harley was 
standing in a cloud of black flies, and 
there was a bit of rope in his hand. It 
was the flick of it on Clip’s leg which 
had roused him. 

“Did I send you up here to go to 
sleep, eh.?’”’ he demanded. 

Clip sprang up; glanced at the 
trickling river of molasses and the 
swarming flies, and stared at Harley in 
dismay. 

“T say,” he said, “ I am sorry. ] 
never meant——-”’ 

















“T guess you'll be sorry all right,” 
said Harley. ‘ You'll be sorry before 
I’m through with you, myson. There’s 
half a barrel of molasses wasted, and 
I'll stop the cost of that out of your 
wages. A couple o’ those mail bags are 
in the worst kind of mess, and I’m 
going to get into a row about that. So 
I guess I'll see that you pay with 
more than your pocket. Stand up 
there.” 

His loud voice brought the whole 
crew aft to see the two standing, dead- 
white with anger, on either side the 
trickling molasses. Clip was as tall as 
Harley, but not nearly so strong. He 
looked very young and thin, and his 
hands were shut up. Harley held the 
frayed rope’s-end, and his eyes showed 
that he meant to use it. Forrest, the 
mate, pushed forward. 

“You be careful what you’re about, 
Harley,” he warned. 

“Careful! Why shouldn’t I wipe 
up the deck with him, the young 
scab?” cried Harley. 

“Because you told me to do it,” 
said Clip, ‘‘and you're always ham- 
mering it into us that you’re a man of 
your word.” 

It was not only Forrest who roared 
with laughter. Harley reddened, 
stood a moment, then flung the rope 
down and turned on his heel. 

“You get that mess swabbed up 
before I come around again,” he 
ordered, and Forrest looked after him, 
frowning. 

“T reckon you’d best have taken 
your licking, Clip,” he said. ‘‘ Harley 
will have his knife into you after this, 
and don’t you forget it. He’s been 
looking for the chance all along.” 

“Well, maybe he’ll be happy now 
he’s got it,” said Clip cheerfully, and 
went to hunt up tins and pails. 

He ladled the molasses out, plugged 
the leak, poured the stuff back, keeping 
out the flies as best he could, and 
swabbed the deck down. The cook 


came along to watch him, and asserted 
that Clip had spread far more molasses 
over everything than any one barrel 
could have contained. But there was 
yet enough left for Clip to leave sticky 
footprints all down the alleyway and 
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over the gang plank when he went 
ashore a little later for the wooding-up. 
This was under a tall bluff where the 
river ran deep and the stacked sawn 
wood for the steamer was piled in great 
level heaps on the rocky shore. 

Man after man swung the lengths of 
wood up to the shoulder and turned to 
run across the plank. And then some- 
thing happened which made Clip drop 
among the scrubby raspberry: and fire- 
weed on the rocks and hold his sides 
with laughter. About three feet from 
the steamer’s side each man slipped, 
staggered, made wild efforts to recover 
his balance, and finally flung his load 
loose and went overboard, to come up 
snorting and spouting mud. Harley 
was the fourth man in, and, standing 
up to his waist in water, he shook his 
fist at Clip. 

“It’s that molasses!” he shouted. 
“It’s that boy! Here—you! Bring 
your load along right now! D’you 
hear me?” 

Clip glanced at the cook. 

“Td give all I’ve got to make sure 
I’d get over that plank, Barney,” he 
said, and Barney answered, grinning : 

“Rub yer fate in the earth, son. 
Bedad, ye’ll have enough shtjck on tu 
“em tu howld ye up.” 

‘““My word,” said Clip; “ that’s an 
idea. I fancy it’ll do the trick.” 

It did. He slipped and slithered 
more than a little, landing on the deck 
at last, head first. But he came 
through the ordeal dry, and Forrest 
spoke to him a little later. 

“You don’t think Harley is going to 
love you any now, do you?” he 
demanded. “You know what he’s 
said about you.” 

Clip nodded. He had heard at 
every log-hut, and tepee, and camp 
along the river that Harley had sworn 
to ‘‘ knock the nonsense out of that 
darned young Easterner with his 
University airs,”’ and he felt that he and 
Harley were playing their game with a 
big audience to watch them. Wherever 
the steamer tied up on the river there 
was someone to greet him with a grin 
and a ‘“‘How goes it, son?” and, 
though they never said more, he 
guessed that they were laying odds on 
20 
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“Cap’s chance of making that bub 
sing small.” 

Clip had been tired of the work in 
less than two weeks. It was hard and 
monotonous and dirty. The crew were 
chiefly breeds, and, though the pas- 
sengers were often interesting, Harley 
gave him little time to talk to them. 
All the little rough, unpleasant ends of 
work fell to him, and through the wet 
days or the windy days or the blazing 
hot days he shifted cargo to trim the 
boat, or scrubbed the decks, or helped 
grease machinery, or patched the old 
sails belonging to the scow which 
dragged astern. But in one way Clip 
found a curious pleasure in all this 
extra work. It was “ Cap’s”’ attempt 
to make him kick, and so long as he 
could show himself utterly indifferent 
and untroubled Cap was getting the 
worst of it. 

There was an early fall that year; 
hot and dry, with a rapid shrinking of 
the river which promised trouble and 
called out all Harley’s knowledge of 
navigation where new shallows and 
snags were concerned. One hot even- 
ing Clip came into the nose of the 
boat and dropped down by Forrest 
among the coils of rope and other 
litter, and stretched himself, yawning. 

“T guess I’m not going to do one 
more thing this day,” he said, and over 
his pipe Forrest grunted sympathy. 

“Tt has been a snorter,’”’ he agreed. 
“ Those girls sing well, don’t they ?” 

Over the rail of the upper deck the 
two daughters of a Hudson Bay factor 
in the far north were leaning and 
singing a soft darky song. Clip smiled 
up at them, waving his hand. Already, 
in the short intervals when he had been 
free to talk to them, he had found them 
jolly, frank, friendly girls, full of interest 
in this strange, silent life of the river. 
Suddenly he sat up. 

““What’s that ?”’ he demanded, and 
Forrest answered grimly : 

“She touched bottom. There ! 
did it again. Say, we're in 
squalls.” 

““ Who’s steering ? ” 

“Cap himself. I must go to him.” 

He went, came back as swiftly, and 
snatched the sounding pole. 


She 
for 
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“Stand by to give the word to 
Cap,” he said, and plunged the pole 
overboard. 

The Northern Maid drew two feet 
eight inches, and as the soundings 
dropped through three-six, three-two, 
three feet, and Clip shouted them one 
by one up to the deck-house the whole 
crew and passengers crowded round to 
hear and watch. 

At the next moment the little vessel 
groaned, struck with a great shudder- 
ing jar, and grounded. Up in the deck- 
house Harley swung the wheel ; backed 
her, and charged the shoal again, 
savagely as a man takes a baulking 
horse at a fence. For a half-hour he 
tried her, to left, to right, and straight 
ahead. Then he rang the engines off 
and ran down the companion. 

“Unhitch the scow and bring her 
around,” he said ; and, with himself at 
the sweep and the big coil of rope 
unpaying from the capstan curve by 
curve as the scow lumbered to the 
shore, he made the first move in the 
game. Higher up the river the rope- 
end was hitched to a big tree. Then 
Clip went into the stokehold and kept 
up a roaring fire while the engines 
groaned and the capstan clattered and 
creaked as it turned in its sun dance 
round and round, and the long brown 
snake of rope tightened and tightened, 
leaping from the water in scattering 
spray. Barney spoke once at Clip’s 
elbow. 

“Tf the rope breaks some of us are 
goin’ to git sliced up,” he said. “ But 
the Maid aren’t goin’ to take her fence. 
That’s sure.” 

At the very last moment, when the 
rope was beginning to sing with a high 
threatening note, Harley gave the word 
to slack off. The scow came back, 
with the clattering capstan warping 
in the rope, and the breed beside Clip 
said : 

‘“‘ S’pose we now mak’ unload cargo 
it is all night.” 

They did it for half the night, as 
Clip’s aching limbs and river-soaked 
clothes knew well. Boxes and bags 
were rowed ashore, the breeds were 
landed, and tracked the scow up to the 
first bit of deep water. Here the cargo 
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was unloaded on a strip of sand, and_ ing as her powerful engines tried to 
the scow came back for more. It was _ force her over the shoal. Barney was 














*** Was keeping your temper just a merry bit of exercise, too?’ she whispered.” 


midnight before Clip crawled into the sulky when Clip came into the galley to 
berth under the eaves, and it was very help get breakfast ready. 

early morning when he woke to feel ‘““S’pose yer knows what we’re up 
the Northern Maid shivering and strain- aginst now ? ” he demanded. 
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““Why—I suppose we’ll have to 
lighten her still more.” 

“Lighten her nothin’. She ain’t 
goin’ tu Moose Landin’ agin this 
season, bedad. She will take us back 
tu be paid off, an’ that is all there is tu 
it now for us. The breeds will have 
tu track the scow an’ passengers up— 
faith, Cap will see that they take all 
the perishable cargo too, including 
the mail bags. For why? He’ll have 
tu pay damages if anything goes wrong 
over this, an’ he will have tu freight 
the rest of the cargo up at his own ex- 
pinse fur sure.”’ 

“Tl maybe do well to keep out of 
his way this morning,” said Clip. 

“Ye will so,” said Barney grimly, 
and poured the mush into the big 
bowl deftly. 

In three hours of hard work the 
hands of the Northern Maid had 
restacked all the cargo aboard, cleaned 
the scow throughout its forty feet of 
clumsy length, and stowed the mail- 
bags, butter boxes, and other perishable 
groceries aboard her. Then Harley 
met Clip in the alleyway, and Clip did 
not like the smile in his eyes. 

“T have only five breeds,” he said, 
“and the load is heavy. - I’ve decided 
to send you along with them. Get 
your things.”’ 

Clip stared. Tracking is _ breeds’ 
work only, and it is very seldom given 
to a white man. If it was necessary in 
this case, then there were other white 
men aboard who were more fitted for 
it. But Clip knew why he had been 
chosen. It was an insult to put him 
in the lines with the breeds, and it was 
a cruelty. But he was Harley’s man 
just now, and if he refused and got 
thrashed for disobedience, it was not 
likely that anyone would interfere. 
All the men had their own affairs to 
think of, and Clip’s troubles were his 
own business. He recognised this with 
a sudden shock, and he recognised, 
too, that Harley’s temper was not a 
thing to be defied just now. 

“ All right,” he said, ‘ anything’s 


better than staying aboard this old 
tub.” 

He went off with a swagger of in- 
difference to collect his clothes. To 
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larboard he heard the two girls laugh- 
ing, as Forrest and one of the passengers 

-a jolly young surveyor—helped them 
down into the scow. He stopped, 
burning with a sudden rage and shame, 
What would they think to see him in 
the lines, pulling them as a canal-horse 
pulls on the towpath? They would be 
surprised and amused and a little 
disgusted, or they would be sorry for 
him. That hit Clip hardest. He 
would not be pitied—not by the girls, 
or by all the folk along the river who 
would hear of this. It was going to be 
hard work, the very worst he had ever 
done in his life, and there was just the 
possibility that physically he might 
not be able to go through with it. But 
he determined grimly that while he 
could keep his legs he would pull, 
while he could control his face-muscles 
he would smile, while he could speak 
he would say that he felt all right and 
rather liked it than not. Cap might 
think that he had got the Eastern boy 
beat now. 

“But he hasn’t. T’ll swear he 
hasn’t,”’ said Clip, and swarmed up into 
his bunk. 

Tamasis, one of the fat breeds, 
looked at him disapprovingly as he 
picked up his leather strap and fitted 
it from shoulder to armpit. 

‘“Whaffor Cap give us you?” he 
said. ‘‘ Younodo you share, me tink, 
hey ?”’ 

“You go to blazes,’ exploded Clip, 
and trod forward after the big men who 
leaned in the traces like straining 
horses. 

At the end of the first forty minutes’ 
stunt Clip felt his legs curiously shaky 
and his breath curiously short. He 
wanted to drop down where he stood, 
when the call of the tall breed who was 
steering the scow came over the water. 
But those girls and their father and the 
young surveyor were not going to think 
him ashamed or tired or anything else. 
As the scow grounded against the bank 
he walked up to it. 

‘Hallo, Martyn,” he said, “ come 
out and do some work. This is the 
best thing ever to get a fellow in train- 
ing.” 

“It’s a burning shame to put you 
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at this, Clip,’ said Martyn ; and Clip, 
reading the same thing in Rose Waring’s 
face, went redder than the heat had 
made him. 

“Oh, I’m just doing it for exercise,” 
he said lightly. 

But the second forty minutes, and 
the third and the fourth began to break 
the courage in him. He stumbled and 
lagged often. The breeds took a 
natural amusement in making the pace 
faster and faster when they felt him 
falter in the lines. Occasionally one of 
them would drop out for a little, to pull 
ripe raspberries, or to drink, or to 
snatch a few puffs at a pipe. The 
breed in the scow never called them 
back to their places, but Clip dared 
not risk dropping out himself. He was 
under Ooti Kawasis at present, and he 
was not going to give the man the 
chance to order him to do this or that. 

Clip never forgot that day to the 
end of his life. The physical labour 
was bad enough. Sometimes the rope 
caught on a snag, and someone had to 
wade or climb out to loosen it. Some- 
times the shore-trail gave out and they 
had to splash on in the river, slipping 
on the stones and falling over unseen 
boulders. Often the scrub and thick 
bushes tore their clothes and their 
skin, and always the flies swarmed 
about them, and the heat was like hot 
hands pressed on them. Clip began to 
hate everything—from Harley and the 
flies up to pretty Rose Waring sitting 
in the scow and laughing with the 
young surveyor. He would have been 
angry if she had been sorry for him. 
But he was just as angry with her 
because she had evidently forgotten 
that he was pulling his heart out so 
that she should get to Moose Landing 
without any trouble. 

“Selfish beasts girls are,”’ he said in 
his throat, and then a sudden jerk 
pitched him head first into a tangle of 
raspberry bushes, and he came out of 
it to hear the breeds swearing in hurried 
Cree-French. 

There was no need to ask what had 
happened. The scow had grounded in 


the Shallows just where the dazzle of 
light ran red with sunset, and Ooti 
Was shouting : 
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“Pull from the river. Pull from the 
front of her! Vite! Vite!” 

Clip followed the big splashing 
bodies into the water with set teeth 
and his eyes angry. To be doing this 
work at all was bad enough ; to be 
ordered about like a husky dog by 
Ooti was very nearly too much. Why 
had he been such a silly ass as to get 
himself into a hole like this? Why 
shouldn’t he just walk out of the lines 
and say he wasn’t going to be bossed 
by a breed ? Supposing everyone did 
say that Harley had got the better of 
him. Let them. What did he care? 
He took the pull slackly, and the breed 
behind him snarled in his ear : 

“ Leave us all de work, would you ? ” 

For a moment Clip was on the verge 
of swinging round and knocking that 
breed under water and jumping on him. 
Then memory stopped him. He had 
told himself that he would see this 
thing through to the very end; that 
Harley should not say that he had got 
the better of the Easterner. For a 
moment his temper and his will fought 
hard, turning him giddy. Then he 
shut his teeth, and pulled, and pulled, 
and pulled, to right or to left as Ooti 
commanded ; and when, very nearly 
an hour later, the scow slid over the 
shoal and floated in deep water again, 
Clip climbed ashore and stumbled on 
through the twilight, dripping mud 
and water, and too tired to be angry or 
ashamed or resentful or even to be glad 
that he had kept his word to himself. 

Moose Landing was three tepees and 
a log-hut, and a democrat waiting to 
take the factor and his daughters over 
the portage to the next river. When 
Clip came up to say good-bye to them 
the moonlight showed him very white 
and tired and muddy and with a 
touch of defiance in his manner which 
did not invite pity. But the factor 
gave it—and before the girls, too. 

“T’m afraid you’ve had too much,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Harley had no right to put 
you at such work.” 

‘“Pshaw,” said Clip, 
call this work down East. 
merry bit of exercise.” 

That quotation lasted on the river 
for a long time after Clip had gone. It 


“we don’t 
It’s just a 
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came up whenever Harley tried to 
assert his superiority, and it never 
failed to make men laugh. But Rose 
Waring, being just about Clip’s own 
age, saw a little deeper. 

“Was keeping your temper just a 


merry bit of exercise, too?’ she 
whispered. 

“Oh, my, no,” said Clip, and 
laughed. “‘ That was the work. But 


I guess I’ve got a compensation.” 

“What is it ?” she asked. 

“T’m going to tell a few University 
fellows I know that this kind of thing 
is the best fun ever. One or two of 
"em will turn up here next year, and 
beg Harley to take ’em. You see if 
they don’t.” 

“And what will they do to you when 
they get back?” 

Clip deliberated for a moment. The 
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tepee fires were ruddy and strong 
against the dark forest, and the 
murmur of the river was peaceful and 
low. He heard the cluck-cluck of it 
along the sides of the scow and the 
deep gutturals of the breeds round the 
log-hut. He smelt their tobacco smoke 
and the tang of the forest, and he knew 
that he was part of it now. He had 
stood up to the work the North-West 
had given him, and he had stood up 
to the manhood in himself, and that 
knowledge gave him a curious kind of 
content. He did not want to go back 
and kick Harley now, for Harley had 
tried to hurt him and had failed. He 
looked at the girl and laughed a little. 
She would not understand, 

“Well, what they do then depends 
entirely on what they do here, I 
guess,”’ he said. 





SEPTEMBER COMES. 


——— comes with fields swept bare of corn, 


With plums abloom with purple and pale gold, 


With dropp’d rose-petals by the sweet winds borne 


O’er silv’ry mist-wreaths on the quiet wold— 


September comes with apples flush’d rose-red 


And deeper tints amid the leaves o’erhead. 


September comes with drowsy hum of bees 


O’er rose and cherry of the hollyhocks, 


With butterflies that flicker ’mid the trees, 


With long cool shadows ’neath the hedge of box— 


September comes when Summer steals away 


And wilding Autumn sings her gipsy lay. 


Oe 


AuGUSTA HANCOCK. 






































“That evening the ‘Firefly’ was bowling merrily along the coast to the nor‘ard.” 


THE SKIPPERS REVENGE. 


BY J. E. PATTERSON, 
Author of “ My Vagabondage,” etc. 
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2 ORNIN’, Green.” 

““Mornin’,” replied the 

skipper, straightening up 

from a heap of black, tarred net, and 

looking obliquely at the short, thick- 

set, gingery-faced man who had just 

boarded his vessel as she lay at the 
quay side. 

“Mr. Binden ’s told me as you're 
wantin’ a mate.” 

“Ay. What about it, Scooter?” 
asked Skipper Green. 

“Well, he thought as ’ow you 
might give me the chance. There’s 
mighty little doin’ now, an’ I’ve bin 
out ’n a berth these three weeks.” 

Binden owned the smack, but the 
custom was for a skipper to engage his 
mate. The two men looked steadily 
at each other, after the stolid fashion 
of their kind. The shorter man had 
gained his nickname by some pretty 
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frequent dare-devil ‘‘ scooting,’ par- 
ticularly when home-bound, by which 
means he had made some well-known 
fast passages, and lost a few topmasts. 
But a run of ill-luck, ending in a 
collision that had cost him a six months’ 
suspension of his skipper’s certificate, 
had reduced him to shipping where he 
could as mate. Green, a big, well-set- 
up man of middle age, had borne the 
reputation in his younger days—when 
Scooter was an apprentice—of having 
“the biggest nerve in all the East 
Coast skippers.”” But reason had come 
with years, so that he now rarely 
“ carried-on ” to any foolhardy degree, 
and was known to be “a bit religious 
in a way.” 

“Rather funny as you should come 
to me for a berth, isn’t it?’ Green 
said, still gazing fixedly at the other. 

“Funny? What the for?” 
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“Well, you knows well enough.” 
“What! ’Bout Mrs. Green an’ me ? ”’ 
“Ay. Folks have hardly done 
sayin’ you knowed more about her last 
summer ’an you ought to. Have they ?”’ 

“Oh, them be ———! That’s all me 
boot!” 

“Yes, you’ve said so all along. But 
never mind, she’s not here now to 
speak for herself, so we'll let it go by.” 

In the height of the scandal to which 
Green alluded, his wife—who had been 
ten years younger than he was—had 
suddenly died while her husband was 
at sea. 

Scooter broke in with a _locker- 
ful of blasphemy as to his innocence, 
but the skipper cut him short with : 

“Doesn’t matter much now. Anyhow, 
I’ll take you for a trip, an’ we’ll see how 
we gets on together.” 

Scooter, quite missing that little 
touch of grim pathos which marked 
Green’s first four words, asked when 
the latter intended to put to sea. 
““ Next tide,’ was the answer ; and the 
new mate said he would go up home 
for his bag. He went, and Skipper 
Green became very thoughtful. 

That evening the Firefly was bowling 
merrily along the coast to the nor’ard. 
Green took her to the Faroe grounds, 
where, in spite of occasional bad 
weather, they had the luck to fill up 
with fine fish. But there was one 
peculiarity about the skipper during 
this fortnight. He was unusually 
quiet, and the older hands in his crew 
remarked on it now and then. To 
Scooter this trait and Green’s careful 
handling of the smack in the two 
breezes they had were subjects of 
frequent sarcasm, and evidence that 
“he was more fit for Sund’y-school 
work ’an skipperin’.”” His was too 
obtuse a mind to think that Green was 
all the time studying him, with the 
result that now, when the vessel was 
heading for home again, he had come 
to the conclusion that his mate was a 
coward at heart, and a rabid profligate 
to boot. 

Full in the bilge and broad of beam 
the Firefly was not one to make heavy 
weather of her nine to ten knots an 
hour and a following wind. So it was 
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that the big, red-tanned, unreefed 
mainsail and the smaller sails fore and 
aft sent her cheerily along, with eased 
sheets and decks aslant just enough 
for the white foam to leeward to come 
spluttering regularly through the 
scupper-holes. And, big swearer and 
worse that he was, Scooter stood by 
the little skylight admiring and enjoy- 
ing her movements. He had hardly 
finished venting some of his red spleen 
on the skipper’s carefulness, now that 
they were running for market, much to 
the dislike of Bill—the third hand— 
who was at the tiller, and had some love 
for Green. At this juncture the latter 
came up the companion-way, walked 
to the mate’s side, and said : 

“A nice breeze. She’s doin’ beau- 
tiful.”’ 

“Ay, but w’y the devil don’t you 
run the topsel up an’ put a bigger jib 
on her an’ let her go?” 

“She’s goin’ enough. An’ there'll 
be more wind afore night comes on,” 
answered the skipper quietly. Owing 
to Scooter having been a skipper Green 
gave him more liberty of speech than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

‘Goin’ enough!’”’ said the other, 
scornfully, as he spat vehemently on 
the deck. ‘ I’d make her scoot, you 
bet, if I was you!” And out came 
one of those oaths of which the skipper 
had already heard more than enough. 

‘““M’m, would you? Better go an’ 
turn in, I think. P’r’aps you'll get 
plenty of it afore midnight.”’ 

Laughingly saying, yet with an 
under-lying, biting sarcasm, that he 
would not get enough of it before the 
Firefly reached harbour, the mate went 
below. For a few minutes Skipper 
Green kept his position, with legs wide 
apart to steady him on the leeward 
heaves of the vessel. His big, power- 
ful hands were thrust deep into the 
pockets of his fearnought trousers, and 
all his attention was on the sails and 
the weather. Then he turned about, 
stepped to the rail and quietly watched 
the weather-horizon for perhaps five 
minutes. 

“Ay,” he said, turning to his first 
position by the main-sheet cleat, with 
his back to the helmsman, “ we'll get 
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enough of it *fore we’ve done with it, 
an’ a bit to spare for some of us, or I’m 
makin’ a pretty big mistake.” After a 
pause he added to himself, ‘“‘ M’m, yes— 
an’ now we'll see who can scoot an’ say 
little, an’ who meddles with other men’s 
wives an’ who doesn’t.” 

Then Skipper Green went below, 
carefully examined his barometer, 
called back to mind exactly how it had 
behaved since daybreak. He at once 
hunted out a screwdriver, took the 
instrument from its place on the cabin 
bulkhead and stowed it away in his 
private locker. He knew that glass as 
he knew himself, ‘‘ better than he knew 
his mother,” he often said. He was 
quite satisfied as to what the weather 
was going to be, and just as determined 
that no one else aboard the Firefly 
should know—not by his barometer, at 
any rate. His next move was to put 
his head out of the companion-way and 
call to the third hand : 

‘Let Tom (the deck hand) go below, 
Bill, till tea-time. He'll ’ave to take 
watch with the mate to-night ! ” 

“ All right, skip’! ’’ bawled Bill, now 
knowing that the Firefly was to be 
made to ‘‘ scoot ” in a way that would 
give the mate enough of it before 
morning came. 

So that afternoon wore away. The 
sun sank low on the weather-horizon, 
red, clear and angry-looking behind 
those big, white-crested rollers which 
came roaring down from the nor’-west 
as if they had travelled thunderously 
from the Arctic, and were determined 
to go on till they tumbled, foaming, 
broken, yet savage and clamorous, on 
the eastern shore of the North Sea. 
Six o’clock came, and Scooter was 
called to take his watch on deck. As 
he thrust his feet into long sea-boots, 
while sitting on the lee-locker in the 
cabin and reading the weather, etc., 
in the Firefly’s movements, he said 
quite cheerily to Bill, who had been 
relieved by the deck-hand : 

“‘ She’s a-goin’, then ? ”’ 

“ Ay, an’ you'll know it when you 
gets to the tiller. If you don’t want 
some canvas off ’er afore long, my name 
aint what it is!” 

Scooter’s reply was a red oath that 
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he was the last one aboard that packet 
to want to shorten sail. The entrance 
of the skipper cut the conversation 
short. Tea was eaten in comparative 
silence. Then Scooter put a hawser- 
like muffler around his neck, hauled on 
a long oilskin smock, fixed a sou’-wester 
tightly on his head, lit a short, black, 
clay pipe—all being done without the 
least hurry—and said, ‘‘ Now for it” ; 
then went on deck. 

The Firefly was travelling, and 
Scooter took the helm feeling that he 
would like to sing some lively ditty. 
To him there appeared to be an 
exuberance of joy in everything. This 
was real “ going.” The sun had dis- 
appeared, leaving only a hard-looking 
reddish-yellowness that was fast fading 
to a dark, indefinite grey-blue low down 
along the western horizon. Obliquely 
across this faint, changing light the 
seas came hurrying _helter-skelter 
against the after part of the smack’s 
tarred planks, then ran, combing and 
gamesome, with a strong suggestion of 
the panther in their frolic, along by her 
starboard rail, till they broke their 
heads near the weather rigging and 
sprayed up the luff of the big mainsail, 
or careered gaily on ahead. Backed 
by the night sky in the south-east and 
those blackish, white-crested seas under 
the lee, the dark-red sails appeared to 
be of a coal-like colour as they tugged 
and strained at their sheets and booms, 
while along the leeside there was a 
continual yard-wide line of noisy, 
foaming water that kept the scupper- 
holes full of a curious chuckle, came 
half-way up the bulwarks now and then, 
and went racing astern as if it was a 
mountain torrent. Scooter was one of 
the happiest men on all the wide seas. 
Then the nine-days’ old moon got up 
away under the lee, and, as she climbed 
higher amongst the unclouded stars, 
the whole scene became a tremendous 
expanse of wild and moving beauty. 

Presently Skipper Green came into 
the companion-way and shouted aft, 
“Keep her at it! Tom ’Il be up ina 
minute an’ stand the watch with you! 
I’m goin’ to turn in on the lee-locker, 
but don’t call me ’nless the wind shifts 
We shan’t shorten sail this watch!” 
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“All right! Let ’er tip!. This is 
fair grand!’ was the bawled reply as 
the skipper disappeared below. 

Then Tom came on deck again and 
took his stand by the weather-mizzen 
rigging. Fortified by hot, strong tea, 
boiled salt beef and biscuits, and with 
plenty of dry woollen clothing under 
his oilskins and sea-boots, he was 
nothing loth—having had that after- 
noon spell below—to take a turn at 
night duty, for Scooter was not a bad 
watch-mate. So through those white- 
lit hours and the rising sea, while the 
hard nor’-wester steadily increased to 
a half-gale, the Firefly raced along her 
southerly course. And Scooter could 
have sung for joy, till midnight drew 
near, when he began to think that the 
skipper would assuredly haul down a 
reef at the change of watches. To this 
end he told Tom to get the gear ready, 
and see that the halyards were all clear 
for lowering away. 

Much to the mate’s surprise, however, 
Skipper Green—who had taken a sur- 
reptitious peep at his barometer before 
he followed Bill on deck to share in the 
morning watch—made no reply to the 
query as to whether he would haul 
down areefornot. Instead of answer- 
ing directly the skipper looked at the 
compass in the skylight, then glanced 
aloft, and said cheerily, as if to himself : 

“ Beautiful! She’s doin’ just beau- 
tiful—couldn’t be better.” Then he 
added in a louder and different tone, 
“What’s the log say, Scooter ? ” 

The mate, not knowing what to 
make of this, went aft and read the dial 
of the patent log by the light of that 
white moon and a feeble binnacle 
lamp. ‘‘A hundred an’ ten knots,” 
he replied. 

“ Pretty fair, pretty fair, for a twelve- 
hours’ run! But she’ll do better ’an 
that yet. Get below, you two; the 
boy’s makin’ you some tea.” 

Having said this, the skipper passed 
for'ard, carefully to examine halyards, 
hatches, etc., and keeping himself from 
going down into the lee-scuppers by 
moving quickly from one fixed object 
to another. He was glad at the 
thought that nearly all his ropes were 
new, 
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Scooter followed Tom below in 
silence ; and in silence he drank his tea, 
lit his pipe and turned in. He was 
oppressed by the idea that there was 
something wrong with the skipper. 

Still the Firefly held on her course, 
carrying quite a third more canvas 
than she could have done close-hauled. 
With her decks now at a sharpish angle, 
rarely heaving far to windward, her 
lee-side a smother of water and about 
her head all the time a thin cloud of 
fine spindrift, she roared away to the 
s’'uth’ard as though she understood 
the necessity of getting a weather-shore 
in the shortest possible time. And 
still the breeze whistled its wild tune 
over the big, blue-green seas, like 
an invisible demon of immeasurable 
strength. 

Towards morning Skipper Green 
made another stolen examination of his 
“glass,” and found that it had gone 
down a little. This rather disconcerted 
him. He went on deck, took a look 
around, and was afraid that the wind 
would presently veer to the north-east, 
giving him a lee-shore down the coast 
of Scotland, and probably some nasty 
squalls of sleet. Such a change would 
upset all his plans. He had thought 
of taking in a reef at the end of the 
watch. Now he decided to hold on 
and let her smoke through it all, making 
the most of things while they held— 
providing that neither spars nor canvas 
carried away. But he would ease her a 
bit all the same. So when he roused 
out Scooter and Tom he also called 
the boy-cook, and told him to get 
ready a spanking breakfast of coffee 
and fried ham and fish. This was 
another surprise for the mate; the 
usual breakfast hour being eight o’clock. 

When all hands, except the boy, were 
on deek, just after daybreak, the 
skipper sent Scooter to the tiller—to 
which he had rigged a lee-and-weather 
tackle in place of the hard-working 
single tiller rope—and said : 

“ Come on, you two, we'll house that 
topmast, an’ ease her ead a bit. Up 
you go, Tom ; an’ soon as the fid’s out 
stow it well and slither down again 
sharp.” 

Within ten minutes the work was 
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were aft again. ‘‘ Now,” he remarked, 
““we'll reef the mizzen, an’ that ’Il 
make her steer better.”’ 

This was as quickly done ; then the 
mate put in, “ But you're a-goin’ to 
reef the mainse], aint you ? ” 


“That ‘ll do, Scooter! We wants 
no more o’ your blasphemy ’ere. Keep 
your strength for the work—you’ll 
want it.” 

“‘ But look ’ow she’s a-wallerin 

“ Never you mind that. You wanted 
er to go home. She’s goin’, an’ she’s 
goin’ to keep goin’,” said Green, so 
quietly that Scooter was temporarily 
silenced. ‘“‘ You keep the tiller, Bill, 
till we’ve had some grub. Come on 
(to Scooter), an’ you, too, Tom. Bill 
can keep his own look-out now.” 

And out of the pale light of the new 
day, the flying spume and the general 
rush and heave of things, Skipper 
Green descended the companion-ladder, 
followed by his tremendously-aston- 
ished mate. Again little was said 
during the meal. The deck-hand was 
too much an inferior to talk there, 
except in answering direct questions ; 
and as to the circumstances on deck, 
he was but one with the cook—.e., too 
young in sea-life, and accustomed to 
discipline, to do more than trust their 
elders, think in between whiles that 
“she was a-makin’ it fly,” and be 
rather frightened on the whole. The 
mate was pondering, but “ getting no 
for’arder.” The enormity of the 
situation had almost tongue-tied him ; 
while Green, with much seriousness and 
some anxiety at the back of his mind, 
was secretly enjoying the “ set-back ” 
which he knew Scooter to be experi- 
encing. He would dearly have liked to 
roar out a big guffaw at the affair, but 
that would have spoiled it all. How- 
ever, circumstances did give him a 
brief vent for his pent-up feeling. 
Owing to the weather and to the sharp 
leeward cant of everything that did not 
swing, the breakfast platters were on 
the floor in front of the cabin fire. 
In reaching for the “ bread-barge,”’ 
Scooter—who sat on an empty water- 
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keg placed by the weather-side of a 
midship stanchion—lost his balance in 
a big roll to leeward, and went blunder- 
ing heavily against the skipper on the 
lee-locker. His plate of fish and ham 
was marooned wildly in the ash-pan 
in a desperate effort to prevent the 
collision, and to avoid kicking his pot of 
coffee as he slid and tumbled to an 
ignominious stoppage. 

“Look were the devil you're 
comin ’!”’ cried Green, giving Scooter 
a painful shove-off, and smarting, 
although inclined to laugh, at the 
impact. ‘“‘ Haven't you got your sea- 
legs yet? or what’s the matter wi’ 
you? Slitherin’ about like a pig on a 
switchback! W’y don’t you stop 
ashore an’ do Sund’y-school teachin’ ?— 
more in your line, I should think, ’an 
comin’ to sea!” 

Scooter began to vituperate some 
excuses for his “ galoot ’’-like action, 
when the skipper thundered : 

“ That ’ll do, I tell you ! 
oaths for them as likes ’em. 
an’ I’m skipper here!” 

“Then w’y the blazes don’t you act 
reas nable, an’ take some clout off ’er!” 

“’Cause she’s goin’ home,” Green 
answered, as he laughed in his heart. 
“T’m a-hurryin’ you back to your 
Sund’y - school—see ? Thought you 
wanted to be there quick. Seems to 
me as you're out ’n your element ’ere.”’ 

“You go to ——!” 

“ Not till I’ve shown you as them as 
lets other men’s wives alone don’t 
mind a bit o’ carryin’ on,” said Green, 
with quiet emphasis. 

‘* Oh, that is it ! is it 2?” 

“Ay, an’ it’s good enough for any 
pig of a wife meddler. See?” 

This brought further mutinous splut- 
terings from the mate, while he helped 
himself to more fish and ham, and 
began to turn the subject by saying 
that he would reef the packet himself 
during his present watch. But Green 
interrupted him, as quietly as emphatic- 
ally, with : 

“Look here, sonny, don’t you touch 
a rope aboard ’ere for that purpose, 
because if you do I shall touch you—see 
that? An’ if I do, you won't forget 
it this side o’ Kingdom-come.”’ 


Keep your 
I don’t, 
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“His feet slipped on the wet deck, sending him spluttering wildly into the lee-scuppers.” 
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“Well, w’y don’t you do the right 
thing an’ ease ’’er up a bit? She’s on 
er beam ends nearly!” 

“Now, don’t you take on so. Try 
an’ steady yourself, an’ don’t be like a 
youngster on his first trip,’ was the 
gentle, ironic reply. “I’m hurryin’ 
home with you to your Sund’y duty, 
an’ I’ll get you there sharp as I can ; 
but, sure as you're Scooter, if you 
don’t Z 

There was a sudden sense of some- 
thing having ripped above. Almost at 
the same instant up went the lid of 
the skylight, and Bill shouted down : 

“ The foresel’s gone ! ”’ 

With the dropping of that lid 
Skipper Green was out of the cabin, 
pulling on a sou’-wester and saying, 
“Tumble up ’ere,- evry one of 
you!” 

On deck, he made straight for the 
mizzen, eased its sheets further out 
and hauled up the tack, so as to 
counteract the loss of the stay-fore-sail. 
Then he told Bill to keep the vessel on 
her course. As everyone knew, there 
was no alternative but to replace the 
useless sail with a sound one, and that 
in all haste. So into the smother about 
the bows they ran, where the roar and 
surge of the waters, combined with the 
rushing wind, made shouting necessary 
even when the speaker was only a few 
feet from his hearer. Still, there was 
no danger of a sea carrying anyone 
overboard, providing that the helms- 
man did his duty. What danger there 
was lay in the breeze getting under an 
oilskin smock and filling it out like a 
crinoline, as it did now and then, and 
thus lifting (not for the first time in the 
annals of the North Sea fishery) the 
wearer over the lee-bow; or in some 
important rope, stay or a fore-spar 
carrying away during the work. Nothing 
of the sort happened, however. When 
all hands were aft again, and the 
mizzen was trimmed once more to cir- 
cumstances, and Bill and the boy had 
gone to their breakfasts, Skipper Green 
said to Scooter : 

“ Keep ’er at it till twelve o’clock, 
an” don’t call me till then ’nless the 
wind shifts, or you see land on the 
weather-bow ; but mind you lets me 
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know if the wind shifts only a point 
to the nor’ard.” 

With that he went below, took 
another stolen look at his “ glass,” was 
reassured to find that it had become 
stationary again, and lay down, “all 
standing ’”’ except for his oilskins, on 
the lee-locker. 

And Scooter stood at the tiller and 
swore in low, hoarse tones as the Firefly 
heaved and ripped along to the south ; 
swore that he had never in all his born 
days seen such madman’s work ; swore 
that the sticks would go out of her 
before the end of the hour ; swore that 
if the sticks didn’t go she would heave 
down sure as the Almighty made little 
apples ; swore that neither he nor any 
other man afloat could keep her 
straight under such a press of canvas ; 
yet swore that if Tom, whom he left at 
the helm while he went into the 
companion-way to light his pipe, didn’t 
keep her straight he would get “ what 
for’ ; swore that nothing on earth or 
in heaven would make him sail again 
with such a hare-brained idiot of a 
skipper ; swore that he could carry-on 
with any man on the high seas, in 
reason, but this———“‘ Curse it!”” (He 
had allowed her to swing to a point or 
so, and a big sea had nearly flopped 
aboard in the waist) ; swore that if 
anything happened (damage done or 
life lost) he wouldn’t hold his ‘tongue 
at the other end; swore that the 
situation was enough to make a saint 
teach the devil how to catch souls; 
swore at Tom every time he had to 
speak to him; and swore that he 
would die swearing, because they 
would all go suddenly to Kingdom- 
come before they would have time to 
say amen. But behind it all there was 
the unnerving knowledge that his 
“meddling ’”’ had been the cause of 
Mrs. Green’s death, and along with it a 
depressing feeling that Green was now 
sure of this and would avenge himself 
accordingly. 

So the hours passed. The vessel’s 
timbers creaked from stem to stern- 
post. The top of a sea broke aboard 
by the fore-rigging now and then. Tom 
hugged the after-mizzen shroud, or 
perched himself in the companion- 

















hutch, staring at the sun-glinted, grey 
smother under the lee and for’ard. 
Then up out of the welter, a point away 
to the weather-bow, rose North Ronald- 
shay, and Scooter sent Tom to call the 
skipper. 

When Green stood on deck and took 
in the bearings, just as if he was run- 
ning along easily under full sail, he 
said, “Keep her off a point. . 
Steady! Let her go at that till 
dinner.” 

He returned below. Scooter resumed 
his swearing, but not so loudly nor so 
clearly as before ; a sort of uncertainty 
was coming into it as though he was 
not sure just how to word the familiar 
oaths. 

By the time dinner was over the 
Firefly was well under the lee of the 
island, doing a big mill-race in fairly 
smooth water. 

" Take the tiller, Bill,” said Skipper 
Green. “ We'll tighten up everything 
ready for the next run——” 

‘Better take a couple o’ reefs in, 
my ”—oath ! 

" Stow that! Or I'll stow it for 
you.” And the skipper looked at him 
threateningly, making all hands think 
that he was in deadly earnestness. 
Scooter was silent. ‘‘ Get the ‘ handy- 
billy, * Tom. All hands for’ard here ! ”’ 
Then to every set of halyards they went, 
from jib to mizzen, till all were smar- 
tened up. “‘ That ’ll do,” said Green. 
“Now she'll whip it. Get below, 
Scooter; and you, Tom. You'll both 
be out sharp at six.” 

Scooter stumped down the ladder, 
muttering that they would all be 
drowned before six o’clock. The skip- 
per turned aft to smile ; and Bill, at the 
tiller, smiled in imitation, although he 
would have paid highly to shorten sail. 

“She’s a beauty,” Green remarked, 
in genuine admiration. “‘ She'll have 
us off Buchan Ness at midnight. Let 
her rip!” 

So she raced and she tore, and the 
Spume flew far and wide ahead and 
alee. Starting ‘the game” with a 


sort of satiric humour in his heart, 

Green was now feeling all his old-time 

tense joy in carrying-on, and was con- 
* A small, light-running tackle for odd jobs. 
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tinuing it in sheer passion for the 
thing, and in equal determination to 
punish the “ meddler” below— if this 
would make him suffer. He glowed at 
the heave and movement. And she 
sped (and Scooter lay awake below, 
so full of that guilty thought, and in- 
stantly expecting the main-mast to go, 
that he could not smoke) out of that 
smoothish water and down south, till 
the hard nor’-wester was driving big 
seas at her again—but not like those 
in the Atlantic—as she foamed and 
creaked across the mouth of the Moray 
Firth. And the great white moon 
got up again and lit her way along in 
a scene of wildering grandeur, hissing 
sprays and fine spindrift. 

An inspiriting riot of Nature’s action, 
and in some of her primal colours. To 
Green it was a piece of sheer extrava- 
gant luxuriance in feeling ; to Scooter 
it was “ditherin’.”” With the breeze 
at about force 9, and keeping its 
strength at that pitch from hour to 
hour (as a winter nor’-wester often does 
in those latitudes), the vessel was 
making a good twelve knots per hour, 
and would have done almost as well 
under less canvas. Scooter was again 
on watch, “fairly flummoxed an’ 
messed up,” he said ; but he was not 
really so. For, in desperation, he still 
contrived to get out a foot-long oath 
now and then. All the same, however, 
there was an emphatic change in him. 
During the most of the watch he 
steered in silence, otherwise he did the 
work much as usual; but occasionally 
he was so lost in thought as to get 
quite two points off his course. Then 
he would suddenly awake to circum- 
stances, excitedly haul up or ease the 
tiller—according to the need of the 
moment—and shake in a way, till the 
Firefly was again tearing madly straight 
to her goal. Once he shouted to Tom : 

“Call the skipper to shorten 
sail, or I'll let the tiller go!” 

Then, realising his funk by the way 
the youth stared at him, he lamely 
edged the matter off and lapsed back 
to silence. 

At midnight Green and Bill relieved 
them. Bill took the helm from 
Scooter; and, as the latter passed 
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hutch, the skipper was gazing around 
and saying, half to himself : 

“Glorious! By _ jingo, 
grand!” 

Pausing in front and on the lee-side 
of him, Scooter stuck up his small, 
pugnacious face and tip-tilted nose and 
spat out: 

“You’re mad! 
starin’, damn’ mad ! 
reef——’”’ 

‘““Go below, you balmy idiot,” said 
Green, turning aft. 

“Be the livin’ Gawd, if He don’t 
strike me dumb, w’en--—” 

The skipper swung about again to 
pull Scooter up in his oaths ; but he, 
with the help of the Firefly, had done 
it for himself. At that last word, said 
in a big leeward roll, he had made a 
hurried movement to avoid Green, and 
in doing so his feet slipped on the wet 
deck, sending him spluttering wildly 
into the lee-scuppers. Heedless of 
Bill’s biting query as to “ what he did 
that for,’ Scooter scrambled out of the 
water and went slipping and grasping 
his way for’ard. A minute later the 
skipper, who had watched him closely 
in the brilliant moonlight, ran along 
and dragged him from the main- 
throat-halyards and aft again by the 
collar of his oilskin. Blaspheming and 
struggling, he was lifted, boy-like, into 
the companion-hutch and dropped to 
the floor below, Green saying : 

“ That'll teach you, maybe, 
other men’s wives are not your’n.” 

So on and on she raced, past the 
lights of Peterhead and Buchan Ness, 
standing well-up under the shelter of 
the land, then lying over heavily again 
as she opened out the Firth of Tay and 
went driving through the welter, feeling 
once more the press of wind and sea 
nigh forty miles from shore. When 
Scooter returned to duty at daybreak, 
silent, oppressed and rather sheepish, 
it was to be told that the main-hal- 
yards—throat and peak—had been 
lashed, and that there was certain 
punishment for him who attempted to 
let them go without orders. After 
breakfast he also found that he was not 
to be left in charge of the deck, but 


but it’s 


Downrite, stark, 
An’ if you don’t 


that 
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Green on his way to the companion- 












that the skipper would be about til] 
noon. The truth was that Green had 
decided both that his mate was no 
longer to be trusted, and that his 
wisest plan was to change the vessel’s 
course so as to get close into the land as 
soon as possible, and there let her tear 
along in comparatively smooth water ; 
he must either do this, reduce sail 
without delay, or see Scooter in a con- 
dition of moral pulp. But, whether 
so or not, Green was now determined 
not to shorten sail unless the weather 
compelled him to; to do that, after 
running out of the Atlantic and across 
the mouth of the Moray Firth as he 
had done, would be equal to a sort of 
defeat. Given that the wind held— 
and during the past few hours it had 
been rather unsteady—he was in for 
the fastest passage known ; and, if his 
good luck continued, half a dozen 
Scooters should not rob him of that 
honour. 

Hence he altered his course a couple 
of points to the westward, and late 
that afternoon he was well under the 
land off Berwick. Then the breeze 
freshened up to force 10, and he saw 
that he must haul down a reef or some- 
thing would go. So down the reef 
came. Scooter was so_ suspiciously 
silent, evidently wandering in thought 
at times, and careful not to get into 
any very dangerous situation during 
the work, that the skipper took care 
to keep him away from the halyards. 

Now less pressed down into the 
water, the Firefly flew south like a 
hunted deer, fear-stricken, but un- 
winded. Again the moon came up, 
and gave distinct outlines to every 
object within a mile or two. After tea 
the skipper took the watch single- 
handed, and privately told Bill to stay 
below and take the next watch in the 
mate’s place. And shore lights got up 
away the weather-bow, came a-beam, 
and disappeared off the starboard 
quarter. South-bound collier-brigs and 
schooners, under their lower sails only, 
were overhauled and left astern, ‘“‘ hand- 
over-fist.”” Steam tramps going the 
same way were treated with similar 
indifference. And still the breeze sang 
its hard song of impetuous force, 
























although fluctuating a little from time 
to time, a sure sign that the bulk of its 
strength was spent ; and Green stood 
at the tiller, asking only that the wind 
would hold for another twelve hours 
or so, and that nothing would carry 
away. And midnight came again, 
bringing the three hands on deck—Bill 
to the helm, ready and cheerful, though 
secretly and eagerly desirous to shorten 
sail; Tom much the same; and the 
mate, apparently uncertain what to 
do, and even without his pipe. It was 
mainly this last fact that made Skipper 
Green eye him surreptitiously for a 
few minutes, then give his orders to 
Bill, as if the mate was not there. 
Heedless of it all, Scooter (who had 
not slept a wink during his watch 
below) sat on the skylight saying 
nothing, and seeming to have no part 
in what was going on. 

“Mind,” said the skipper, finally, 
“you keep the tiller, Bill, an’ if the 
least thing happens” (with a side 
glance at the mate) “‘send Tom for 
me, or shout down the skylight. I 
shall be on the lee-locker.”” He turned 
forwards, adding, just loud enough for 
Scooter at his side to hear him, “ I’ll 
let meddlers see what it is to be 
cowards.” But the remark brought 
no response from Scooter. 

One a.m., and the Firefly was off 
Hartlepool, belting south as a smack 
had never done before. Lucky, in- 
deed, was she that nearly all her gear 
was practically new. And Bill stood 
at the helm till, in the faint opalescence 
of breaking day, Flamboro’ Head 
light flashed out, twice white and once 
red ; then he sent Tom down with the 
news. Up came the skipper, changed 
the course half a point to the east, and 
was about to return to his locker when 
Scooter crawled off the skylight, saying 
humbly that he felt cold and would 
“like a bit of a warm.” He was 
either shivering or trembling. 

_“ Might as well come down to the 
fire then,” remarked Green as he dis- 
appeared, feeling a mixture of contempt 
and pity stirring in him at the moment. 

Scooter took two awkward strides 
for the companion-way, then incon- 
tinently dropped on to his hands and 
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knees, made the passage in that manner, 
and went out of sight down the ladder, 
as Bill and Tom laughed in derision. 

Breakfast came. Scooter wanted 
none. He looked at everything, saw 
nothing, and said he felt “‘ queer.” 

“ Better turn in, then, for an hour or 
two,” the skipper answered, in some 
scorn at what he clearly saw to be 
“ blue funk.” 

So Scooter crawled into his bunk as 
he stood, in oilskins and sea-boots, and 
shaking visibly. Green could have 
laughed outright ; but he ate his break- 
fast quietly, then he relieved the two 
hands on deck, ordering them to 
“hurry up an’ get some sleep ’’—he 
would want all hands out by ten o’clock 
or before. 

And away sped the craft on her last 
forty miles’ run, Green feeling all the 
elation of a conqueror, except now 
and then, when the wind fell away to 
no more than a smart breeze. As a 
matter of fact, half the wind was gone 
before the Firefly reached Spurn Point. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when the 
skipper had occasion to call his crew 
on deck ; and it was not then to shorten 
sail in order to beat up the river, but 
to shake the reef out. Biil, Tom and the 
boy came up sharply enough. 

““ Where’s the mate ? ”’ Green asked, 
giving the tiller to the deck-hand. 

“ Sittin’ on the locker cryin’, I 
believe,” Bill answered. 

‘Doin’ what?” came gruffly from 
the skipper ; with which he raised the 
lid of the skylight and called, ‘‘ Now, 
Scooter, tumble up ’ere!” As the lid 
went down, orders were given to Bill 
and the boy to cast the reef loose. 

Minutes went by. The lighter part 
of the work was-done. All was ready 
for hoisting the great sail. Green 
descended to the cabin to see why 
Scooter was stopping there. 

“ Aren’t you comin’ on deck ? 
inquired, entering the cabin. 

But all he got was what he afterwards 
described as “ ditherin’ nonsense.” 
For a little while he looked steadily at 
the mate, who was raving, in a way, 
that they were “all sailin’ straight to 
hell, and would be moored there in no 
time ; the devil was on the dockhead 


” 


he 
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waiting to pass them in, and the wind 
was freshening into a hurricane.” 
Green crossed the cabin floor, put 
one big hand on Scooter’s shoulder, 
pushing him backwards so that he had 
to look up, and said, in grim, quiet 
force, “‘ Did you meddle with my wife 
last summer?’ The mate drooped his 
gaze, let his head come forward all 
he could, and began to rave again. 
Green shook him, with that one power- 
ful hand, saying, “‘ Answer, you rag! 
Did you meddle with my wife ? ” 
Again Scooter looked up. In place 
of the panic of funk that had held him, 
his face was now full of a pitiable sort 
of imbecility. His expression and bear- 
ing were life’s inevitable ludicrousness 
thrust into the centre of tragedy. 
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Meanwhile the others on deck waited 
and wondered. With another shake, 
Green repeated his query. 

““Ye-es,’” mumbled Scooter ; 
I—I didn’t——” 

The skipper hurled him in scorn to 
the floor and left him there ; then he 
returned to the decks and superin- 
tended the making of sail. 

As the Firefly passed through the 
lock gates, Scooter climbed quietly 
ashore and made homewards, curiously 
gazed at by the dockside men who had 
heard something of his malady, in 
answer to their questions as to where 
the mate was. From that time on- 
wards he became a “ lumper” on the 
fish market, and was never known 
again to ask for a berth on any craft. 


“but 


I LOVE the ripple and lilt of your small white hands, 


As they flit and quiver o’er quick responsive keys, 


For they guide my soul to the gates of the dim dreamlands 


That glimmer amid long lingering harmonies. 


I see swift shadows dapple the lean grey downs, 


The cold winds ride on the crests of cringing corn, 


Slim willows streaming wind-riven gossamer gowns, 


I feel the breath o’ th’ breeze when the day is born. 


As a seabird closes her snow-white tapering wings 


And yields her breast to spell-bound chrysolite seas, 


So when music ceases in whisper of muted strings 


Your white hands rest on the silent intimate keys. 





ERNEST BLAKE, 



































z ICHARDSON, you're a fool, 
but your sense of humour will 
prevent you in after life from 

being a d——d fool.” 

These kindly words of admonition 
were uttered by Dr. Jowett at the 











{Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Interior of big Bchoolroom with bust of Busby. 


HUMOURS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


BY ARTHUR LAMBTON. 


“I don’t believe any old boy ever derived more humour out of his schooldays than 
you.” So I was addressed the other day by one who (for his sins) had years ago 
endeavoured to hammer English literature into a particularly unreceptive cranium. 
He then suggested that I should iry and turn any recollections to account. I pointed 
out that they might only be of interest to Westminster men, and possibly not to them. 
My objection was overruled. I have allowed myself to be persuaded that public 
school life is much the same all “‘ Great Britain over,’’ and that just as one can 
generally gauge if a man has been at a public school at all, so tt is generally imposstble 
to name the ‘‘ particular’’ school at which any individual has received his education. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 


expense of the brilliant Mr. Frank 
Richardson. 

Heaven forefend that I should place 
myself on the same plane as the last- 
named! My enemies, too, may sug- 
gest that they will give me my sense of 
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humour, but at the same time advance 
that in my case it has proved no saving 
clause. 


BULLYING—AND AFTERWARDS. 


I suppose in all schools bullyirg has 
its golden ages, and also its ups and 
downs. (I do not specially allude to 
tossing in the blanket.) 

The problem of the bully will never 
be solved. That he is necessarily a 
coward is, of course, nonsense. That 
all boys who have been bullied are 
invariably the worse for it is, too, a 
statement much open to doubt—the 
sequel to what happened in my house 
rather goes to prove the contrary. 

In my house the bullying was far 
less severe than in the other two 
houses. But there was one _ unfor- 
tunate fellow who might well have 
doubted this. He was the special butt 
of two boys, both of his own age and 
size, but the combination was too 
strong for him. Let us call him 
“* Johnson.” 

Westminster was always very good 
at football, and in addition to the 
ordinary field game there was an 
institution called “‘ ball in the yard,” 
which was equally popular. This was 
played with an india-rubber ball, and 
was exceptionally rough, as one was 
allowed to charge an opponent against 
the wall. Above the wall was an iron 
screen. If the ball was kicked over 
this screen it was lost for ever. The 
wretched “‘ Johnson ”’ was particularly 
unlucky in “ skying ”’ the ball over the 
screen ; in fact, it is not too much to 
say that nearly every day the following 
comedy was enacted verbatim. 

First bully, with a demoniacal grin, 
and rubbing his hands, to second ditto: 
“““ Baxter,’ Johnson’s skyed the ball. 
What shall be done unto him ? ” 

Second bully, after considerable 
rubbing of hands, with a fiendish 
chuckle : ‘‘ The Pelican’s Nest.”’ 

Johnson: ‘‘ Don’t make a cad of 
yourself, ‘ Baxter.’ ”’ 

The only response, Satanic laughter 
from both bullies. I honestly do not 
think the dialogue ever varied one 
syllable. 
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The same night, in the dormitory, 
behold the unfortunate Johnson in his 
birthday garments climbing into the 
Pelican’s Nest. This consisted of an 
alcove built in an angle of the room, 
and about six feet from the ground. 
It closely resembled that old torture 
’yclept “‘ The Little Ease.”’ 

Johnson could neither sit nor lie 
down in it. And there, grovelling, he 
had to remain while all the small boys 
pelted him with sponges and flicked 
him with towels. With Chinese in- 
genuity the bullies took no active part 
in the punishment. Like Moltke, they 
stood apart, and contented themselves 
with more Satanic laughter. In summer 
Johnson would have found it unplea- 
sant, but in winter—let us draw a veil 
over both his sufferings and “ the 
altogether.” 

The sequel ? 

Shall I be believed if I say that, 
never mind how many years after- 
wards, a certain ship drew up alongside 
a quay crowded with blacks of various 
shades, commingled with a few whites— 
that among the latter a certain pas- 
senger espied two faces grinning more 
broadly than any of the blacks ? 

“‘ Johnson, what would you now give 
to be back in the Pelican’s Nest, even 
in winter? For I fear that if you go 
on like this you will reach the propor- 
tions of Arthur Orton. I doubt your 
getting one leg into the Pelican’s Nest 
in this year of grace. And your com- 
panion, the dapper little man who, in 
after life, has let you so surpass him 
both in bulk and build? Can it be? 
Yes, it is, indeed, bully number one.” 

And that night three men dined 
together on shore ; and much reference 
was made to the Pelican’s Nest, and 
kindred matters. Then the conversa- 
tion flagged, so much so that about the 
time coffee was served by a gentleman 
whose face corresponded with the 
colour of the beverage, one man Was 
d——d if he could get his cigar to 
light, a second suddenly discovered 
beauties he had not noticed before in 
the stem of his wineglass ; but, strangest 
of all, the third caught a sudden cold, 
which was odd, considering the reading 
of the thermometer. It was obvious, 
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though, that he had caught a cold, for 
he blew his nose so violently—what 
else should he blow it for ? 
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My First HousEMASTER. 

My first housemaster was the possessor 
of a wonderfully resonant voice, and 
my thoughts go back to a particular 
morning service in the Abbey when he 


The Cloisters, Westminster. 
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read the second lesson—‘‘ The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son.” If I were asked 
what was the finest oratorical effort I 
had ever listened to, I should unhesi- 
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tatingly plump for this particular 
declamation—and I heard Gladstone 
speak on many occasions. I can recall 
the rows of boys in Poet’s Corner—sur- 
rounded as it were by the spirits of the 
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illustrious dead—the midsummer sun 
streaming prismatically through the 
glorious windows. The surpliced figure 
standing at, but regardless of, the 
lectern, addressing the boys. And, 
after the words, “ for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again, and was 
lost and is found,’ masters and boys 
alike remain seated under the spell, 
forgetful that the service is not yet 
concluded. It was an impression I 
shall carry down to the grave. I have 
searched several dictionaries vainly 
endeavouring to discover an adjective 
that will suitably describe the delivery 
of this wonderful Second Lesson. 


Poor man, I fear it did not deter us 
from an act that was quite hebdomadal, 
if not diurnal. 

Each morning he was in the habit of 
taking a short stroll. On returning at 
one o'clock he would ascend the steps 
of his house, and, while fumbling with 
his latchkey, his attention would oft- 
times be attracted by water falling on 
his top hat. The idea was, from a 
bedroom upstairs to drop a certain 
quantity of water on the hat, and then 
when the owner looked up the major 
part of the contents of the jug or basin 
would meet him “ full face.” I blush 
to own it, but the spectacle was un- 
deniably “‘ mirth provoking.” 

Then after dinner would come : 

“The boy who threw water over me 
when I came in from my walk to-day 
will stand up.” 

Roars of laughter—including that of 
his own servants. It was almost in- 
variably the same boy who stood up. 

He afterwards won the V.C. at 
Omdurman. 


But if this particular master received 
his full share of “‘ ragging,” he fre- 
quently got his own back, as he was 
particularly handy with the cane. 

One morning in College Street I was 
amazed to find “ Baxter” shunning 
the world in general, with the tears 
coursing down his cheeks. To my 
astounded query, he sobbed out : 

“Promise not to tell the other 
fellows ? ” 

I promised. 
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“He took a run at me,” he moaned. 

“ Took a run at you!” 

“Yes; told me to touch toes as 
usual in his study, and then instead of 
tanning me properly he put a weight 
against the open study door and then 
ran in at me full tilt from the dining- 
room across the hall. He did it four 
times. Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

I shook with merriment. 

“Tl kick x 

“ Very well, then I'll tell everyone I 
found you blubbing.” 

And so the compromise was effected. 
I kept the promise loyally. But I 
think now I am free to divulge the 
secret. It certainly did not seem 
“cricket ’’ or perhaps “ golf,” as the 
“stroke” savours more of the latter 
game. My own thoughts went back 
to a certain private school where the 
master, cane in hand, invaded a certain 
dormitory one night—too late. Unde- 
terred by the general snoring, he said: 
“Lambton, get out of bed and pick up 
that piece of paper.” I obeyed him 
in my nightie, and had some difficulty 
in discovering a quite inoffensive piece 
of paper lying on the floor. All un- 
suspecting, I stooped to pick it up. 
For quite a long time afterwards I took 
my meals standing. I used to practice 
sitting down on cushions. 





Hor TATERS. 


My worst personal experience of 
physical pain at Westminster is asso- 
ciated with the immortal potato man. 
I believe he sells potatoes by the 
Crimean statue to this day. It is said 
he has sold his wares to successive 
Prime Ministers, and to thousands of 
ordinary M.P.’s. But to us boys on a 
cold night he was a godsend. And I 
question whether there is better value 
for money than an enormous “ spud,” 
baked to a turn, plentifully sprinkled 
with pepper and salt, all for one penny. 
One bitter evening in March I had 
purchased one, and as usual stuck it in 
my trouser pocket to take it back for 
tea. Crossing little Dean’s Yard I ran 
into a name world-famous in 
football annals. 

“ Hulloa, Lammy!” he 





cried, 
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slapping me affectionately on the state that it was an unsympathetic 


thigh. Within one second I was 
transformed into a dancing dervish. 
The agony was intense. So much so 


Photo] 


that I sought relief by getting rid of 
my nether garments in record time. 
As Mr. Martin Harvey says, it was the 
only way. Fortunately, no ladies were 
passing at the time, but I regret to 


The Dormitory. 


audience. 


Before I quit the subject of food, I 


recall one boy who strongly objected 
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to the practice of tipping the man- 
servant half a crown at the end of 
each term. 

“ He often gets you an extra roll for 
breakfast,” remonstrated somebody. 
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“You could get that for a penny,” 
retorted the grumbler. He hailed from 
the land of cakes. I remember the 
same individual never lent anyone his 
pocketknife on principle. His reason 
was a sound one—the more it was used 
the more it got blunted. 


CoYNESs AS REGARDS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 


It is a curious phase in the life of 
the mere male, but a boy will undergo 
torture rather than own up to his 
Christian name. Why? A man is 
just the reverse ; in fact, on proceeding 
to the university the freshman hails 
all of his old school and of his year by 
their front names—this to prove his 
manhood. 

There was a certain class at West- 
minster that was taken out of regular 
school hours, in which the Catechism 
was taught. Certain latitude was 
allowed, provided, of course, there was 
no question of irreverence. To boys 
bearing uncommon names this class 
was naturally a source of terror, for 
the confession never failed to produce 
roars of merriment, hoots, and, above 
all, what is known in all public schools 
as the “‘ jeering laugh.”’ 

‘What is your name?” 
inquired the master blandly. 

The wretched youth thus addressed 
turned the colour of a peony, shuffled 
about on one leg, and, hanging his 
head, confessed in deep abasement : 
‘ Valentine.” 

“Good God!” cried the master, 
with an unmistakable guffaw; and 
then, literally following the example of 
Sir Pitt Crawley, he hastily explained : 
“T mean, dear me!’”’ But it was too 
late ; the mischief was done. 

“Oh, Valentine, come and kiss me ! ”’ 
cried one imp in a high falsetto. 

I did not laugh quite so much as the 
rest of the form, because Valentine 
shortly announced his intention of 
punching all our heads directly the 
gathering was dismissed, and, more 
important still, for some reason best 
known to himself, he was to make a 
start with me. 

At last, when the other boys were 


one day 
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too weak to laugh any more, and the 
master could again control his voice, 
the latter pursued : 

“And who gave you this name ? ” 

The unfortunate boy, baited beyond 
endurance, looked straight at his ques- 
tioner, whose eyes unmistakably 
twinkled, and simply hissed out : ’ 

“My godfathers and godmother in 
my baptism, and curse ’em, too, for 
doing it!” 


. 


Poor Valentine! That was not the 
name you gave. Your real name was 
even more romantic, but if you read 
these lines you will appreciate my 
motives. Now you can afford to laugh, 
and maybe someone has described to 
you a certain scene in a place of 
worship, with a font filled with water. 
A certain surpliced clergyman advances, 
and, with outstretched arms, takes 
what looks like a bundle of clothes 
from a nurse’s arms. 

‘“ What is the name of the infant ?” 
asks the clergyman. 

What pride shines in the eyes of two 
people, a man and a woman, as both 
answer simultaneously : 

“ Valentine.” 

You were wrong to say what you 
did. It is only boys who are ashamed 
of these things. 

Perhaps, Valentine, you yourself have 
long ago been part proprietor of a 
‘ bundle,”’ and experienced the feeling 
of pride I have just attempted to 
describe. I have long lost sight of 
you ; but I hope you flourish. 


A VERY LITTLE LATIN. 


At Westminster I heard two of the 
wittiest remarks ever uttered. 

A boy was murdering Cicero, stam- 
mering and exclaiming “‘ Er!”’ every 
other second. 

“Humanum est errare,” 
master’s gentle reproof. 

Another master once had occasion to 
find fault with a blue-ribbonist who 
was making a fearful hash of ‘‘ Nunc 
vino pellite curas.” 

‘“My dear ——,” he objected mildly, 


was the 

















“ you don’t seem to me to-.enter into 
the ‘ spirit ’ of the thing.” 


Every schoolboy knows the descrip- 
tion in Livy of Hannibal wintering in 
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appropriate word. Very kindly my 
master prompted me. 

‘ Courtesans ? ”’ he suggested. 

Years afterwards I was at the amphi- 
theatre in Capua with two or three 
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Little Dean's Yard, showing entrance to big Sehoolroom. 


Capua, with disastrous results, and how 
the Carthaginians departed with their 
“scorta” hanging on their arms. I 
knew the meaning of “scorta”’ per- 
fectly well, but could not find the 


other men, and my thoughts recurred 
to ‘‘ scorta.” I repeated the anecdote. 
When I had finished, one of the party 
said : 

“It’s very odd what you’ve just told 
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us, because precisely the same thing 
happened to me at Eton. But my 
master was not kind-hearted like yours, 
for he left me to flounder, and so at 
last in sheer desperation I blurted out : 
“ Please, sir, a naughty woman ! ” 


THE FRENCH MASTER. 


I have often heard it said that at all 
public schools the lot of the French 
master is akin to that of Gilbert’s 
policeman. But at Westminster this 
was not so—-with the exception of a 
locum tenens who was there for one 
term only. At the end of that par- 
ticular term a letter was brought to 
him, which he imprudently opened 
before the boys. The contents were 
obvious. 

“He’s got his cheque,” was the 
brutal remark of one boy. 

“By Jove! he’s earned it!” com- 
mented another drily. And the motion 
was carried unanimously. But as a 
rule the French master held his own 
well. And if, without seeming pre- 
sumptuous, I may offer a word of 
advice to any public schoolboy who 
wades through these notes, it is to 
implore him, if he regards the French 
lesson as merely a grand opportunity 
to work off impositions, to mend the 
error of his ways. Otherwise he will 
live to regret it. Seize every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with a 
literature second to none among modern 
languages. And also do not treat 
French conversation as a huge joke. 
There are other languages besides 
English, and you will find later on that 
there is no greater economy than being 
able to speak the language of the par- 
ticular country in which you may 
chance to find yourself. And, incident- 
ally, you will be able to appreciate to a 
far greater extent a nation that is 
worthy of the deepest regard and 
respect. 


THE Lowest Form. 


In my very early school days it is 
superfluous to say that I was in the 
lowest form. One boy only was below 
me—a tiny little fellow from County 
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Cork, who spoke with a brogue one 


could cut with a fruit-knife. Each boy 
in turn had to read out loud a passage 
from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
as the reading progressed everyone 
knew to a syllable the passage that 
would fall to his lot. One morning I 
had long ago realised that my reading 
would end at the words “‘ came flocking 
about us,” in chapter IX. So had my 
little Cork friend, for white with terror 
he whispered : 

“Lambton, look what I’ve got to 
read! I’ll get expelled for sure.”” And 
he laid his finger on a certain word 
contained in his first sentence, which 
commenced, “‘ My girl moved with so 
much grace, etc.” In a flash there 
dawned on me the coming catastrophe. 
He was going to mis-pronounce this 
little word of four letters. As convicts 
in gaol manage to pass tobacco to each 
other, so I managed to apprise the 
whole form of the treat in store. 

All eyes were fixed on the master’s 
face when the climax arrived. 

But the boy’s fright and obvious 
embarrassment evidently showed him 
the position of affairs. Curiously he 
regarded the trembling object before 
him for a moment, and then merely 
corrected him. 

It was customary to have a quarter 
of an hour’s break in morning school, 
during which time the masters formed 
little groups in Little Dean’s Yard. 

Was it a coincidence that that morn- 
ing there was only one group ? 

Was it imagination on our part that 
our master was the centre of the group, 
that the heads were suspiciously close 
together, and that there was a con- 
vulsive trembling of shoulders ? 


THE DRAMA, ETC. 


It was on a certain Saturday. 

“‘Please, sir, can and. and—— 
and I go to the theatre to-night ? ” 

“Um! What theatre is it?” 

“¢ Jack Sheppard, sir,” 

“Um! Ainsworth wrote some very 
good historical novels, but Jack Shep- 
pard’s a regular cut-throat penny 
dreadful affair. Very well, but you 
must give your word that you're all 























four not only back by twelve, but in 


bed by that hour.” 
“ A lie that is all a lie, etc.” 
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salved my conscience by the discovery 
that poor Bill Yardley had steered 
wonderfully close to the plot of the 
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The School Grounds, showing the- beautiful Rose Window in';Westminster Abbey. 


Was it even a half-lie that I had 
suppressed the word “ Little ?” 

Would the dear old fellow have said 
“No” if I had told him that Nellie 
Farren was playing the hero? At any 
rate, I was taking no risks. And I 





romance. We kept our word loyally, 
and were in bed before twelve, which 
was somewhat of a feat, as we managed 
first to get outside steaks and chip 
potatoes in Parliament Street. But if 
our house-master did not know that 
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we had seen the immortal, never-to-be- 
forgotten Fred Leslie, it was, after all, 
not our fault, for the whole school that 
term was full of : 


Now all you young dukies and duchesses, 
Take warning by all that I say, 

That all’s'not your own that you toucheses, 
Or you'll join us in Botany Bay— 


as sung by his confrére, poor David 
James, who was the Blueskin. 

I forget how long we spent brushing 
our hair before we went to “ Little Jack 
Sheppard” ; for although we were only 
in the pit, we had hopes that Miss 
Marion Hood, and (I think), Miss 
Sylvia Grey and Miss Letty Lind 
would be so taken aback that they 
would forget their parts. But as far 
as I am concerned it was wasted labour. 
I never heard any more about it. No 
perfumed missive was handed to me. 
Perhaps my companions were more 
fortunate. But, in any case, the whole 
thing seems to me very mysterious— 
quite inexplicable. 


The drama was always popular at 
Westminster, quite apart from the 
Play, with a capital “ P.” 

We owed it to my second house- 
master that, when we left, we knew 
a great deal of Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
and Goldsmith by heart; for every 
Thursday we performed a play by one 
of the trio in Theatre Royal Back 
drawing-room. 

One Saturday evening another boy 
and myself went to a howling melo- 
drama. The heroine was ranting all 
over the stage, invoking the pity of 
the audience. I am afraid ours was 
withheld. Boys are proverbially cruel. 
The lady spoke as follows : 

““ We were very ‘ poore’ ; we had no 
‘“monnee.’ My little boy, he was very 
‘eel’ ; he was ‘ deeleereeus.’ ’ 

We both burst into fits of uncon- 
trollable laughter. A moment or two 


later and a gentleman in immaculate 
evening dress 
approached us : 

“Tm afraid I must ask you two 
young gentlemen to leave the theatre.” 
went 


and a made-up tie 


Not knowing the laws, we 
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like lambs. 
differently. 


To-day we might act 


THE DEAR AQUARIUM. 


No account of Westminster amuse- 
ments would be complete without 
reference to the Aquarium. Surely the 
passing of the Westminster Aquarium 
was London’s loss! There was never 
anything quite like it, for it was 
essentially an afternoon resort. I am 
old enough to remember the Poly- 
technic, with Léotard and the diving- 
bell, but the Aquarium was a horse of 
another colour. ‘“‘ Try a shot, sir!” 

So round with the Kaleidoscope, Mr. 
Farini, and let us recall old memories. 

In my private schooldays I can 
remember Zazel being shot out of the 
cannon, promptly travestied by Mr. 
Edward Terry at the Gaiety : 

“ Are you far in?” 

“‘ Are you very far in ? 

‘“ Are you, Nellie, far in ?”’ 

Then came the Zulus; and on the 
afternoon that I was taken to see them 
there was tremendous excitement, as 
Queen Alexandra was among the 
visitors with her two “ boys.”’ 

The police to this day have cause to 
remember the Zulus, as the latter got 
drunk by Westminster Bridge, and, 
according to the police court pro- 
ceedings, “‘they wanted a bit of 
shifting.” 

But in my Westminster schooldays 
the Aquarium became more aristo- 
cratic. Noblemen were the order of 
the day. 

First of all, there was the Elastic- 
skinned Nobleman. This gentleman 
(I beg pardon, nobleman), whenever he 
blushed from shame (or any other 
cause), was enabled to hide his face by 
pulling his skin over his head. It must 
have been most convenient when pro- 
cess servers were about. He could also 
tie knots all over himself. 

Then came the Tattooed Nobleman, 
who had been taken prisoner by the 
Tartars (so he said). His story was 


”» 


that if he survived being tattooed 
literally from head to foot he might go 
He certainly was a most mart- 
He must have found 


free. 
vellous sight. 
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soles of the. feet a uncanny. If he reads these lines he 
cannot call me out, for I am going to 
To-day he is an uncommonly 
good-looking fellow, and those same 


tattooing the 
“ ticklish ” operation. 

Then Krao, the missing link, the hedge. 
trump card of the followers of Darwin. 
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This young lady gave her name to one eyes are what the ladies call “ in- 
of the most famous footballers who ever _ teresting.” 

stepped out of Westminster—or any But of all these Aquarium wonders 
other school. There was a marvellous none made a greater impression on my 


likeness about the eyes. Positively boyish mind than “The Human 








Ostrich.”’ This gentleman (he was not 
a nobleman) hailed from West Africa, 
and was ebony-coloured. For a shilling 
you could see him at his meals. The 
diet never varied, and consisted of coke, 
nails, and old shoe-leather, washed 
down by copious draughts of colza oil. 
His enjoyment was evident, for he 
invariably rubbed his stomach with a 
beatific expression. I often wonder 
what has become of him, for he would 
be invaluable as a valet ; he would be 
so economical in the feeding line. 

And then “ Thauma,”’ whom all 
Westminster boys loved—at least all 
those who had assumed the toga 
virilis. 

She was indeed an aggravating lady. 
For all we saw of her was her be- 
witching countenance and her bust 
the latter of which rested on a species 
of swing. She was even more cruelly 
tantalising than any mermaid (there 
was a mermaid, too, in the Aquarium), 
for, like Manx cats and Schipperke 
dogs, there was not even a tail to her— 
though possibly not from the same 
cause. 

The dialogue was as follows : 

“‘ Are you happy, Thauma ? ” 

Thauma (with a celestial smile) : “‘ Oh, 
yes, ‘ sir,’ indeed, yes, sir.” 

“You are in no pain, Thauma ? ” 

Thauma (indignantly): “ Oh, 
sir!” 

“Would you like to stay there for 
ever, Thauma ? ” 

Thauma (overwhelmed with joy) : 
“Oh, yes, ‘sir,’ indeed yes, ‘sir’! 
On, ar’ t” 

The reader must admit that even 
Mark Tapley never attained to these 
heights. I remember one boy asking : 

“Thauma, what is the difference 
between you and Mount Vesuvius ? ” 

Thauma, shaking her beautiful head 
and with her sweetest smile, gave it up. 

“‘ Because you show the whole bust, 
and Vesuvius busts the whole show.” 

Then the variety show in the centre, 
during which the orchestra always 
seemed to play the same tune. It rings 
in my head as I write now. That 
variety show I can never forget, for it 
was always the most hopeless “‘ piffle ” 
with two exceptions. Firstly, the two 
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Macs. “ Put your hat straight.” 


Un- 
doubtedly the cleverest men in their 
line of business that we ever saw. 
The other exception was Dutch Daly. 
Then at the fall of the curtain the 
cornet, followed by old Beckwith : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
’Ave yer seen the beautiful lady swimmers ? 
If you ’aven’t yer ought ’er, 
They are now in the water. 


And those boys who were exceptionally 
lucky, and who stood close enough to 
the edge of the tank, succeeded in 
getting their toppers splashed as the 
Junoesque Agnes took her header. 

And then the swimming match be- 
tween Webb and young Beckwith. 

And scores of exhibitions, matches 
at all branches of sport, to say nothing 
of the poor fish. 

It was a great place for a boy on a 
half-holiday. 

I raise my glass to the memory of 
many a delightful afternoon, and the 
cheapest shillingsworth ever offered to 
the London public. 


PLAYING THE GAME. 


I take no credit to myself that there 
was one rule I never broke at West- 
minster. I never smoked. I had no 
inclination to. But to show that 
public school discipline does have an 
effect on after life, it was only a few 
months ago that a friend entertained 
me to lunch at a restaurant. He gave 
me an excellent cigar to take away, 
and I was walking along Piccadilly 
enjoying it when I perceived a former 
master approaching. I at once re- 
moved it, and for a moment held it 
surreptitiously behind my back. 

Here is a fine instance of the guinea 
stamp at Westminster which reflects 
great credit on the school! There were 
two brothers, victims of the diabolically 
wicked English law. It was known in 
the school that a third and younger 
brother was heir to a certain title. To 
the credit of humanity in general, no 
other country in the world punishes 
the innocent in this respect. Scotland, 
our Colonies, America and every Con- 
tinental country follows the dictates 

















of humanity—and incidentally com- 
mon-sense. But one boy had the 
brutality and temerity to twit the 
eldest brother with his unfortunate 
position. I forget how many the 
culprit afterwards received. with a 
toasting-fork from every other boy in 
the house. But he will be the first to 
admit to-day that the punishment was 
well merited. é 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


When the man who has let me in 
for setting forth these notes left the 
school, he received the usual testi- 
monial from his pupils. In his case 
we decided that he was deserving of 
Ruskin’s works. The English class 
then was numerically very small. Each 
boy on the last day of term, unper- 
ceived by the master, was seated on a 
different work. I remember I squatted 
on the “ Stones of Venice ’’—and un- 
common cold they were to begin with— 
but by the time the recipient handled 
the tomes they must have more 
closely resembled ‘‘ The Seven Lamps.” 
School ended at 12.30. Punctually at 
12.15 there rose a boy, now a brilliant 
and distinguished soldier. 

Our preceptor was speaking as fol- 
lows : 

“Those who look back on_his 
character* without favour or male- 
volence will pronounce 

Boy (interrupting): ‘‘ The precious 
moments are now fast fleeting away on 
the airy wings of time.” 

Master (in tones of thunder): “ Sit 
down, sir, immediately ; how dare you 
behave like this in form ? ” 

Boy (utterly ignoring interruption 
and apparently addressing the ceiling) : 
‘ As Macbeth (sic) so well expresses it : 





There is a time (sic) in the affairs of men 
ae taken at the flood leads on to victory 
Sic). 


(The master was by now casting 
uneasy glances towards the door.) 

Boy, continuing : ‘‘ And that reminds 
me that, talking of time, it is close on 
twenty-past twelve. In ten minutes 


more we shall lose for ever one who, 


* Macaulay’s Warren Hastings. 
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although, of course, in a way hostile, 
we have only just learned to look upon 
as a belovéd friend.” 

By this time the truth had dawned 
on our “ belovéd friend,” and he was 
wearing a smile precisely similar to the 
one so familiar to us on a bad cross- 
Channel passage. 

Each boy had a copy of the speech 
before him. Nothing about the pre- 
sentation was extempore. And then, 
after a few more flowing periods, by a 
preconcerted signal we all rose and 
proffered books, with a gesture exactly 
corresponding to coryphées tendering 
palm-leaves to the premiére danseuse. 
Moreover, on each of our faces was an 
expression (to almost quote Frank 
Richardson again) akin to that worn 
by nurses in advertisements, who are 
unmistakably inviting utter strangers 
to sample patent medicines. I often 
look at those Ruskins in after life. 
The books are autographed. 

‘What an appalling handwriting !”’ 
says the owner, pointing to one signa- 
ture. 

‘“‘ And who is to blame for that?” I 
reply, with scathing irony. 

And a moment afterwards I regret 
having said it ; for it is a terrible sight 
to behold a strong man shedding tears 
of remorse. 


ANECDOTAL. 


‘In what part of London do you 
live ?’’ a master once asked a day boy 
who was late and pleaded fog. 

‘‘ Bayswater, sir.”’ 

“* Frighi{ul neighbourhood !”’ inter- 
polated another boy. 


One master, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, had not complete control 
over his form. 

“What do you know about Caia- 
phas ?” 

Boy (making his mouth into a com- 
plete oval, and with tremendous em- 
phasis): ‘‘Oh, he was an aw-ful-ly 
jolly fellow.” 


On another occasion the same master 
asked a boy to run through a proposi- 
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tion in Euclid with the aid of the 
blackboard. 

Boy (with a weary sigh) : “‘ But, my 
good sir, I’m sure I explained all that 
to you last term. I seem to have 
wasted my time.” 


Some of us once went up for a public 
examination at Burlington House. Said 
a strange, sepulchral voice behind me 
in the morning : 

“When you’ve finished your map 
of Spain, sir, would you kindly rest it 
in this angle so that I can copy it?” 

‘With pleasure, but I strongly advise 
you not to.” 

Certain it is that, however much it 
may at any time have overflowed its 
banks, the Guadalquivir has never 
pursued the course marked out by me, 
or, if it has, then someone should at 
once read a paper on the subject before 
the Geographical Society. In the 
afternoon we had dictation. Candi- 
dates not hearing clearly were re- 
quested to hold up their right hand. 
I was in the act of doing so when my 
friend of the morning prompted me. 

“ Glittering fanes—f-a-n-e-s.”’ 
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“Thanks awfully!” I 
with becoming gratitude. 


answered, 


A large dog once found its way into 
the Abbey during mornirg service, to 
the consternation of the vergers, the 
embarrassment of the masters, and the 
delight of the boys. 

The dog turned out, however, to be 
an appalling snob—therefore presum- 
ably a rongrel—for he ignored the boys 
and fawned upon the masters. 

The vergers were not in their first 
youth, and the hunt was amusing while 
it lasted. 


At the Westminster Play two moni- 
tors, with white kid gloves and armed 
with canes, used to sit in the middle of 
the gallery. At each tag the canes 
were waved in the air for applause. 
Woe betide small boys ignoring this! 
In that case a closer acquaintance with 
the cane followed—on the next day. 
It was certainly an arbitrary claque. 
But there was one tag at which I will 
metaphorically wave a cane now 
although not a monitor—Floreat ! 








BARCAROLLE AT BATH-TIME. 


HE slippery soap-fish diveth free 
Under the froth and foam, 


And I am out of the bitter bath sea, 
In my towel cloaked, on my Mother’s knee, 
Singing the song of the friendly quay 
When the mariners land at home. 


Well-nigh blinded with spume and spray, 


Tier upon tier we rowed 


With glittering oars at the close of day, 

For I was the boat, in our splendid play, 

And the fire-guard stood for the curve of the bay 
Where the fire for a beacon glowed. 


And now from the bourne of my Mother’s breast 
I am bound for a vaster deep, 

Untroubled, for surely the barque is blest 

That sails at the smile of her brave behest 

Out on the rippling waves of rest 

To the ultimate ports of sleep. 





HELEN PARRY EDEN. 
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I. 


ISS PHYLLIS HARWOOD sat 
diffidently on the outer edge of 
the Hall garden party. She 

looked nineteen or thereabouts, but had 
an air of demureness and sedateness 
which was not contradicted by the 
severe lines of her simple white muslin 
gown—a confection which owed its 
being to a very unpretentious village 
dressmaker. It would have looked 
mean on anybody else; on Miss 
Phyllis it looked an essential part of 
its wearer, symbolic of her green, un- 
sullied youth, of her raw and some- 
what foolish diffidence. 

For she had less need to be diffi- 
dent than many of the much more 
elaborately-dressed ladies at the gar- 
den party. As the daughter of a 
clergyman who had many ancestors 
and much erudition, her position 
among the county gentry had nothing 
equivocal about it, while her slim 
young figure, well-cut features, and 
mild brown eyes constituted quite as 
much comeliness as is good for most 
women. 

But the Rev. Joseph and Mrs. Har- 
wood were very unworldly people, and 
had brought Phyllis up with an almost 
monastic simplicity. Fairly well 


blessed with this world’s goods, they 
distributed so large a part of them 
among the poor of their parish as to 
impose on 


themselves and _ their 
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daughter a comparative nudity of life. 
Mrs. Harwood was an even more 
foreign element among worldly people 
than her daughter, and a great deal 
more dowdy. She was much more 
concerned about people’s souls than 
about their outward appearance, so 
that in a society where souls cannot 
decently be mentioned, she had no part 
or lot. She had allowed Phyllis to go 
to the Hall garden party as a grudg- 
ing concession to her youth, but would 
have considered attendance on her 
own part as an almost sinful frivolity. 

Phyllis was supposed to be chaper- 
oned by the good-natured wife of a re- 
tired Army captain, but Mrs. Lamond, 
being neither dowdy nor retiring, had 
soon left her young charge to her fate, 
and become indistinguishable in the 
crowd of gaily-dressed ladies who were 
humming round the hostess. 

Phyllis’s fate was not very long in 
presenting itself. It came in the shape 
of a tall, lean, brown-faced young 
man, who seemed just about as diffi- 
dent as Phyllis herself. Percy Legh 
had been drafted away into a distant 
Indian province before life had had a 
chance of rubbing the bloom off his 
youth and innocence, and his five 
years’ experience among native tribes 
had not endowed his bearing with any 
confidence in the presence of English 
ladies. It had required every ounce of 
courage that he possessed to approach 
Miss Phyllis in her isolated position on 
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the garden seat, so that he hadn’t a 
scrap left to open a conversation. 

‘Good afternoon—jolly day,’’ he 
volleyed in one breath; then stood be- 
fore Phyllis, almost brick-red with 
blushes. 

Phyllis blushed too, but in a more 
controlled fashion. 
afternoon,’’ she said de- 
murely. But her whole heart yearned 
towards the young man. She knew he 
was going away the next day, right 
away—back to India, and that she 
wouldn’t see him again for years. 
Her feeling for him, however, was but 
a blind, unreasoning thing. It had 
germinated in the unexplored depths of 
her heart years before when he had 
come to stay at his uncle’s before his 
departure for India. | He was practi- 
cally the only young man that she had 
ever known, and she had invested him 
with all the romance than can exist in 
the imagination of a girl who has never 
been to a theatre or read a novel—the 
spontaneous, artless romance of an 
absolutely new and untried heart. 
She had greeted his return with a 
thrill of expectancy which was the 
most vivid thing that her life had ever 


** Good 





held—a thrill quite out of keeping with 
the dull, monotonous round of her 


quiet country existence. 

They had met only a few times dur- 
ing his month’s stay, in the casual, un- 
premeditated way that such meetings 
occur in a_ straggling village com- 
munity. Their real communion had 
been in church. The Hall and the 
Rectory pews were so situated that the 
occupants of both could look at one 
another without furtiveness. These 
two young people had looked at, and 
been intensely conscious of, each other 
during two long services on four con- 
secutive Sundays. Never had Percy’s 
devout attendance at church been so 
marked. His aunt rallied him about 
it, but did not for a moment associate 
it with Phyllis. If she had scented a 
woman in it, she would have looked to 
Sir William Appleby’s pew, where 


bloomed three handsome, buxom 
daughters, rather than to the one 
which contained the unpretentious 


Phyllis, with her still more unpreten- 
tious mother. 
As for Phyllis, she could hardly be 


said to know that she had looked at 
Percy Legh, had never harboured for 
an instant the impious thought that his 
presence in church during those four 
Sundays had entirely ousted out of it 
for her the presence of God—the pre- 
God, that is, as an over- 
whelming, awe-inspiring Being, but 
not as the God of Love and inspirer of 
all the pure and tender feelings tha 
can animate the hearts of His creatures 
She only knew that life had become 
something coloured—vital, and that it 
was the advent of Percy Legh which 
responsible for the wonderful 
change in it. 


sence of 


was 


In the glamour with which she sur- 
rounded him never realised how 
bashful he how uncertain of his 
ground; it never struck her for an in- 
stant that he urgently needed help and 
encouragement if he-was not to muddle 
away this last opportunity, so full of 
purport for them both. So penetrated 
did she feel with an inward glow as 
he stood there awkwardly before her, 
that she was far from suspecting that 
the reticence of a lifetime was making 
her demureness look like unresponsive- 
ness, her diffidence like indifference. 
To have shown eagerness wouid have 
seemed to her shocking, unladylike. 

‘“Have you had any tea?’’ asked 
Percy hesitatingly at last. 

‘* Not yet,’’ returned Phyllis sofily; 


she 


was, 


*“we’ve only just come.”’ 
‘““Yes, I know. I was looking 
out. . . .’’ He stopped abruptly. 


‘** Shall I get you some tea, then?” 
he blundered on again. 

‘*Is it time yet? ”’ 
doubtfully. 

‘““T don’t know,’’ he said, a little 
hopelessly, wishing, longing, that she 
would look at him just once and give 
him a lead. 


asked Phyllis 


> 


But Phyllis’s eyes were fixed with a 
delicious, dreamy joy on the flower- 
beds. 

‘“T say, I’m off to-morrow,’ began 
Percy again, mustering all his courage. 
quietly, 
some 


said Phyllis 
thrilling at 


‘*T know,’’ 
though she was 
quality in his voice. 

Percy felt damped. ‘‘ I don’t know 
when I shall be back,’’ he said discon 
solately. 























‘It must be very inieres‘ing in 
India,’’ said Phyllis gravely. 

‘Do you think you would like ii- 
asked Percy eagerly; adding lamelv, 
‘‘ Oh—er—I mean, have you read any- 
thing about it? ”’ 

‘“No,” said Phyllis veraciously, 
** nothing special.’’ 

There was a pause. 

‘I'll go and see if they’re giving 
out the tea yet,’’ said Percy forlornly 
at last. 

‘‘ Thank you,”’ said Phyllis sweetly, 
flagrantly unaware that the happiness 
of her whole life was hanging in the 
balance. 

When Percy blundered back with a 
plate of bread-and-butter and a cup of 
tea, of which, in his nervousness, he 
had slopped some over into the saucer, 
Phyllis took it with her usual shy re- 
serve. 

‘IT say, I've thought of something,”’ 
said Percy desperately, having screwed 
himself up to this brilliant deliverance 
during his passage across the iawn. 
‘*Perhaps you'd like to know some- 
thing about India. JU—I'll write you 
something about it—may I? ”’ 

‘It would be very kind of vou, if 
you have time,’’ said Phyllis timidly, 
though her heart bounded suddenly 
with joy at the realisation that she was 
not going to lose him altogether. 

‘“It’s—it’s awfully jolly of you to 
let me,’ said Percy, with great relief. 
‘“‘T shall have something to say—er—I 
mean, a lot to say.’’ All the things 
that he would say, that he longed to 
say, that he would have said now if he 
had received but a single ray of 
encouragement, rushed like a_ flood 
into his heart. If only he had blurted 
them out, anyhow, then and there; if 
only Phyllis had looked into and under- 
stood the dumb longing of his eves ! 

But Phyllis was sipping her tea care- 
fully, and Percy, reflecting how much 
better he would express himself in 
writing, left the momentous words un- 
spoken. 

He was carried off a few minutes 
afterwards to make up a tennis set, 
and had no further chance that after- 
noon of speaking to Phyllis alone. 

He called at the Rectory the next 
day to say ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ but Phyllis 
was not visible, and in face of Mrs. 
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Harwood's evident surprise at his ap- 
pearance, he had not the courage to 
ask for her. 


II. 


When Phyllis woke at last to the 
cold realisation that he was really gone 
and that thinking of him was not the 
same as seeing him, she began to 
look out with a carefully concealed im. 
patience for his promised letter. All 
her thoughts, hopes, and aspirations, 
centred in that letter. At first she con- 
ceived of it as only descriptive of India, 
as a kind of treatise on its climate, 
population, and physical features ; but, 
as her mind became familiarised with 
the idea of his writing to her, she be- 
gan to fili the letter with things quite 
irrelevant to India. He would perhaps 
say that he felt homesick, perhaps 
speak of his month’s stay in Mincham- 
on-Avon, and say it had been the best 
part of his whole holiday, perhaps 
even express regret that they had not 
met oftener and got to know each 
other better. From this point the 
letter took on more and more signifi- 
cance, until a palpitating moment came 
when Phyllis’s leaping imagination 
read into it a declaration of love, from 
which to a formal proposal of mar- 
riage was but a step. 

She saw herself reading and re-read- 
ing the precious missive, and then 
carrying it at last to her grave but very 
kind father in his study and asking 
him with a flood of blushes if she 
might answer it. She would take it 
to her father first; he would help her 
with her mother, who would, Phyllis 
felt, be troubled about it just at the 
beginning, afraid that Percy might not 
have the root of the matter in him, 
and that life with Kim could offer temp- 
tations to worldliness. But at last 
they would both kiss her affectionately 
and while expressing sadness at the 
thought of losing her, trust that God’s 
blessing would rest upon them both. 

Phyllis cautiously informed herself 
as to how long it took for a steamer to 
go to India and back, and then began 
to count the days before the letter 
could arrive; for it never struck her 
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at first that Percy might post the let- 
ter at some port on the way. 

Some three weeks after Percy’s de- 
parture, the Rev. Joseph, reading the 
local paper at the end of breakfast, 
made an exclamation of mild indigna- 
tion. 

‘* What carelessness ! Her Majesty’s 
mails! ’’ he said severely. 

He adjusted his spectacles and read 


out for the benefit of his wife and 
Phyllis, who were clearing the 
table :— — 


“*Last night, from some cause un- 
known, a fire broke out in the mail-van 
of the Great Western express from 
Paddington to Bristol. It was rapidly 
extinguished, but not before one of 
the mail bags had been partially de- 
stroyed. It turned out to be the bag 
destined for Shoreham and district, so 
some of our readers may be among the 
sufferers from the disaster. No 
doubt all possible care will be taken to 
deliver any partially-preserved letters 
to their addresses, and ample compen- 
sation will be given for those that are 
missing.”’ 

‘‘I’m not expecting anything but 
the proofs of my article on ‘ The 
Larger Hope,’ ’’ said the Rev. Joseph, 
laying the paper down, “‘ and I hardly 
think they will be ready yet.’’ 

**T could wish that article might be 
burnt,’’ said Mrs. Harwood mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ You know I have never ap- 
proved of it. It seems to me that if 
you take away the doctrine of ternal 
Punishment there is nothing to restrain 
sinners in their evil ways.’”’ 

‘** The love of Christ constraineth 
us,’’’ gently quoted the Rev. Joseph, 
who was an evangelical of a sunnier 
order than his wife. ‘‘ I would never 
preach the Larger Hope to ‘ynorant 
people, but in a theological publication, 
which is read mainly by clergymen, I 
see no danger in voicing my views on 
the subject.’’ 

‘*] fear your views on that subject 
are not sound,’’ said Mrs. Harwood, 
shaking her head gloomily. 

It was nearly a week before Phyllis 
began to associate the burnt mail-bag 
with her expected letter. At the first 
half-thought that the precious letter 
might have been burnt, she shivered 
with apprehension, and turned her 
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mind hastily away from such a mon- 
strous notion. There had not been 
time when the fire occurred, she argued, 
for a steamer to go to India and back 
again. It was only as the days went 
on and the letter didn’t come that the 
idea began to take definite shape; to 
blot out expectation and monopolise 
all the thoughts that had been concen- 
trated on the contents of the dear 
epistle. 

Gradually the sharpness of suspense 
sank into the dulness of certainty. The 
weeks piled themselves into months un- 
til any lingering hope that he might 
have waited a little time before writing 
faded into a despairing acceptance of 
the unequivocal fact—the letter had 
been burnt ; it was as if it had never 
been; she would never receive it; she 
could never answer it. That he had not 
written at all never for a moment en- 
tered into ker reflections. Her trust in 
his word was absolute, and he had said 
he would write. But what he had 
written would be for ever a mystery. 
For he would never know; would 
never guess that she had _ not 
received his letter. The little para- 
graph about the burnt mail-bag would 
never find its way into the distant 
Indian province where he was waiting 
for her answer. He would believe that 
she was careless—faithless; that she 
had despised his letter. 

The bitter sequel to the story was 
found in the ‘‘ Times’’ some six 
months later. The Rev. Joseph read 
it out with the same mild interest that 
he had exhibited over the fire in the 
mail-van. 

‘* Legh-Greening,’’ he murmured, 
vaguely at first, scanning the mar- 
riage notices. Then, with livelier in- 
terest, ‘‘ Ah, the nephew of our friends 
at the Hall—that young man who was 
here in the summer and_ attended 
church so regularly. A very pleasant- 
looking young fellow I thought him.” 

He did not notice that the colour had 
rushed into Phyllis’s face and receded, 
leaving her strangely pale. He read 
out evenly :— 

‘* At Darjeeling, on the 8th inst., 
before the British Chaplain, Percy 
Richard Legh, I.C.S., only son of 
Colonel and Mrs. Richard Legh, of 
Riverdene, Warford, Hants, to Lillian 























Rose Greening, widow of the late Cap- 
tain Roy Greening, of the Indian Artil- 
lery. Wilts and Hants papers please 
copy.”” 

‘“A very flowery bride,’’ observed 
the Rev. Joseph, with gentle plea- 
santry; ‘* Lillian Rose—a curious 
combination; nothing but a white rose 
could have any relationship with a 
lily.”’ 

Mrs. Harwood looked as gloomy as 
if Percy rather than 
his marriage was in question. 

‘It’s sad to think of the tempta- 
tions to which young men abroad are 
exposed,’’ she said, mournfully. 


Legh’s decease 


“If you look upon marriage as a 
snare, my dear,’’ said the Rev. Joseph, 
mischievously, ‘‘ then both you and ! 
have succumbed before temptation.’’ 

Mrs. Harwood pursed up her lips. 


*“T don’t hold with second mar- 
riages,’’ she said severely. ‘‘A 
widow should have more serious con- 
siderations in her mind, using her 
affliction for the service of the Lord.”’ 

‘* Samivel, bevare of vidders,’’ was 
the Rev. Joseph’s parting shot as he 
retired to his study. 

Phyllis drooped visibly after this. 
Her mute wretchedness had no outlet, 
for her mother was the last person to 
whom she could confide the tragedy of 


her still-born romance, while her 
father was too much buried in his 
books to even dream that his little 


Phyllis could have a love story. 

She did not try to explain Percy’s in- 
constancy. She knew nothing of 
hearts caught in the rebound ; nothing 
of women who can supply voung men 
with more help and encouragement in 
love-making than they sometimes 
know how to cope with. But that 
there was an intimate connection be- 
tween Percy's precipitated marriage 
and the fact that she had not received 
and answered his letter she never for a 
moment doubted. 

Even Mrs. Harwood noticed at last 
that Phyllis was moping. She was 
consequently sent for a change to her 
aunt’s home in Shoreham. There, 
among several healthy cousins, she 
took hold of life again, but it was a life 
in which something was permanently 
broken, which had no thrill, no glow, 
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no hidden glamour—a life that was 
just living, just doing, just duty. 


Ill. 


Phyllis’s existence during the next 
fifteen years was an even, uneventful 
succession of days, punctuated by 
Sundays—when they had cold dinner, 
two services, and Sunday school— 
more especially marked by the cele- 
brations of Advent and Holy Week, 
and impregnated throughout with the 
odour of flannel, a never-ending supply 
of which Phyllis and her mother 
fashioned into under-garments for the 
poor. 

Phyllis’s youthful distress had healed 
into a white scar, which only ached on 
the rare occasions when she let her 
thoughts press upon it. No new jov 
ever olfered itself for the effacement of 
the old wound; the few marriageable 
men who passed through Mincham-on- 
Avon never cast tender glances on the 
modest Phyllis, and if anybody had 
ever dreamt that she would one day 
and have children, it became 
gradually the habit in the community 
to look upon her as a hopeless old 
maid—a predestined old maid whom 
one could never imagine married. 
She never imagined herself married. 
Percy’s defection had destroyed for her 
any such possibility, for her heart re- 
mained constant to a love from which a 
cruel fate alone had separated her. 


Inarry 


Her companionship with her father 
prevented her, however, from becom- 
ing dull or bitter. The Rev. Joseph’s 
failing eyesight made him increasingly 
dependent on his daughter’s help as 
amanuensis, and his scholarly interest 
in his work and gently optimistic view 
of humanity kept her heart green and 
receptive in an environment where, in- 
fluenced by her mother alone, it wouid 
have tended to become dry and narrow. 

So at thirty-five there was still some- 
thing fresh and virginal about her 
which even the subdued colouring of 
the clothes she affected and their un- 
fashionable contours could not al- 
together disguise. She had developed 


a womanly roundness, but not enough 
to be detrimental to a figure built on 
slight, straight lines, while the regu- 
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larity and wholesomeness of her life 
had preserved intact the rose and white 
of her skin and the clearness—the 
somewhat wistful clearness—of her 
mild brown eyes. 

To a man jaded by Indian heat and 
disillusioned by acquaintance with less 
innocent types of womanhood, she ap- 
peared in the religious half-light of the 
church pew as the white angel of his 
youth, whose wings could have 
shielded from his heart the dust of life 
and kept his soul untarnished. The 
full-blown rose at his side, in her rust- 
ling fashionable attire, even the slim- 
legged daughter, in her floppy lace hat 
and short, billowing embroidered 
petticoats, seemed, by comparison, 
tainted with world-weariness, creatures 
of another, more dubious atmosphere, 
where ideals have compromised, and 
the dreams of youth cloaked them- 
selves in the cynicism of middle age. 

Phyllis, in her seeming impassive- 
ness, was also quiveringly alive to the 
presence of Percy and of Percy’s wife 
and daughter in the Hall pew, though 
she had kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
the pulpit ever since their arrival in 
church. She knew they were at the 
Hall, and had braced herself for this 
encounter. Her principal fecling was 
humiliation; one fleeting glance at the 
party had shown her how brilliant and 
splendidly dressed Mrs. Legh was, and 
she was wondering how she had ever 
believed that that bronze-faced, distin- 
guished-looking man could have cared 
for her—was doubting for the first 
time whether he had ever written to 
her at all. 

It was in a fluttering, dazed way that 
in the churchyard later she understood 
that he was speaking to her, that she 
was being introduced to his wife; then 
she realised, with a great throb at the 
white scar on her heart, that she was 
walking alone with him, some little 


way behind the others, through the 
green meadow that separated the 


church from the Rectory. 

Percy’s heart was throbbing, too, 
with painful remembrance, with all the 
poignant emotion of the might-have- 
been. It is said that, however a man’s 
heart may have-wandered, it remains 
rootedly true to its first love, harking 
back to it involuntarily when stirred by 
any sentiment—and all Percy’s early 
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romantic love was stirring in his heart 
now as he walked beside Phyllis in her 
demure grey gown. ; 

They talked in a_ confused, dis- 
jointed way about the weather, about _ 
the fruit-blossom and the lilac-trees, 
until they were three-quarters of the 
Way across the meadow. Then Percy 
stopped suddenly and said, in a low 
and hurried voice: 


‘*T’ve always felt remorse at the 
: ‘ 1s 
thought of you, Miss Phylks, but 
never such remorse as to-day. What 


can you have thought of my hasty en- 
gagement, of—ot my _ inconstancy. 
Oh! I know that it is too late for such 
talk—that perhaps you will consider 
it wrong, but seeing you again brings 
it all back, and I feel I should just like 
to say a single word of—of—not ex- 
planation, no!—my tongue is tied— 
only of regret—of deep, deep regret.’’ 

The emotion that quivered in his 
voice was something so intoxicatingly 
foreign to all Phyllis’s experience of 
life, responded so _ vitally to every 
crushed feeling that belonged to her 
unsatisfied womanhood, that she lost 
consciousness of the sinfulness of such 
talk between them, lost consciousness 
of everybedy and everything but the 
necessity of consoling Percy's re- 
morse, of vindicating herself, of put- 
ting things right between them once 
and for ever. 

‘* Don’t be regretful—nor remorse- 
ful,’’ she said, very gently, raising for 
a moment her brown eyes, misty with 
tears, to his keen blue ones. ‘* I under- 
stood. You could never understand— 
never understand why I didn’t answer 
your letter. I never got it. It must 
have been burnt—there was a mail-bag 
burnt on our line just about that time. 
Oh! I understood. I never blamed 
you.”’ 

He was staring at her in startled 
wonder. 

‘* You never 
said, agitatedly. 
God, if I had known!’ 

He put his hand over his eyes for a 
moment. When he removed it there 
was something strange in his gaze. 

‘* You never blamed me! ”’ he said, 
tensely. ‘* No, never blame me. Be- 
lieve that all that was best in me was 
yours, that only an—an_ accident 
separated us.”’ He stopped @ 


got my letter!’’ he 
‘““TIt was burnt! O 
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moment; then added, precipitately, 
‘Oh! I want you to have that letter 
I wrote you. It is all so old, so past. 
There c “an be no harm in your having 
it. It is del one 1 promised 
you. I have kept it—a rough ye of 

I mean. Will you—may I send it 
to you? ’”’ 











They had been obli to walk on 
bec ause the others were waiting. They 
had almost reached the field gate when 
he tendered his request. 

‘‘Mav I?*’ he urged, again, as he 


offered her hi he others. 

‘“May you what?’’ asked Mrs. 
Legh, in her rather high-pitched voice. 
“Please don’t make any arrange- 
ments, Leggy, without consulting ‘me, 
for our programme is just about as 
full as it will squash.’’ 

“Yes,” ‘said 
acting on an 


tated impulse 


; hand beto re t 
=] 


Phyllis to Percy, 
unpremedi- 
had some subtle 
connection with the assured plump 
person of Mrs. Percy Legh and: the 
insolent modishness of her gown. 
She tried keep her thoughts off 
Percy and the letter during the rest 
of the day. Her conscience told her 
that such thoughts breathed now an 
atmosphere of sin—that even if he 
sent the letter she would have no right 
to read it. But when he took her 
prayer-book in the dimness of the 
church-porch after the evening service 
ind dexterously slipped something 
into it, the choking leap of her heart 
into her throat ned back by no 


nto Her 


Miss 
absolutely 
which 


Was 


Sci uple S. 


She rea 


d the letter by the flickering 
candle w ange threw @1 
glooming shadows into the 
he r large, sparsely-furnished bedroom. 
This was it at last—the letter she had 
waited, had longed, had yearned for! 


reat 


corne rs of 


But no!—not that letter—something 
infinitely better, richer, more in- 
texicating than anything she _ had 


dreamed of. All the passionate ardour 


of an unspoilt vouth breathed through 
the f ded j ink of Percy’s letter ; it was 
beautiful, eloquent in its young, spon- 


emotion ; it exalted the ald 
story of into an idyll, a limpid 
torrent from the mountain heights of 
the ideal ; it lifted the simple Phyllis 
on to an eminence 
showing her to herself as 
appeared to her lover—ex- 


taneous 


love 


rom her obscurity 
of worship 


had 


she 
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quisite in her chaste young grace, 
softly seductive in her naive charm. 
The letter was‘carefully written, and 
dated ‘‘S.S. Simla,’’ but a few days 
after his departure from England. 
Phyllis wept over her letter in an 
ecstasy of exaltation and poignant re- 


gret. Every natural and ardent fecl- 
ing of her still fresh and romantic 
heart gushed out over the delici ious, in- 
comparabie lines. She feit Percy’s kiss 
cn her wet cheek, his young arms 
round her shaking shoulders, and was 
comforted even while she wept. 

The moon was shining softly into 


her room as_ she rose at last and 
iocked the dear letter away into the 
only box that she had with a key—her 
missionary box. 

Then a calm fell upon her spirit, 
znd conscience reasserted itself. It 
must be something for ever dead and 
buried—that letter; she would never 
read it again. 


IV. 


Phyllis saw hothing further of 


Percy that time, for the Leghs made 
but a short stav at the Halli. The 
brief, poignant episode of their talk 
tcgether, added to a very secret joy 
ta the contents of the hidden letter in- 
fused, however, into aed life oa 


chastened: glow and a subtle, mellowed 


jlavour. 


She had an occasional qualm as to 
the propriety of keeping the letter in 
her possession, but shrank instinc- 
tively from any thought of destroying 





it. This was during the last few 
years of her father's lifetime. After 
his death she never heard the text: 
‘* Cleanse thou me from secret faults,”’ 

ithout a. shiver of guilt. 

lor Mrs. Harwood’s undiluted in- 
Bt rence was such as to keep the con- 

iences of those around her in a state 
“ continual uneasiness. If the maid 


ribbon on her 
away by the back 


put on a bright bow of 
day out, she slunk 


gate like a .consnvirator, assured of 
condemnation if Mrs. Harwood saw 
the sinful gaud; and Phyllis, be- 


coming painfully aware of the occa- 
wandering of her thoughts 
fruitless channels, strove more 


sional 


into 








and more to climb the steep path of 
spiritual perfection. 

The mother and daughter — had 
moved into a modest little house at 
the Reverend Joseph’s death, but 
maintained undiminished their minis- 
trations in the village. Phyllis felt 
for years the pain of the sharp wound 
that her father’s loss had inflicted, but 
did not at all realise the narrowing and 
stunting effect of the exclusive com- 
panionship of her mother. If she 
had but known it, the secret letter and 
the sad little story that attached to it 
were practically the only humanising 
forces left in her life, 

She very nearly burnt it when Mrs. 
Harwood died, as a sort of holocaust 
to her sainted memory ; but was saved 
from the sacrifice by the thought that 
to open the box would be a temptation 
to cast her eyes once again on the 
dear handwriting ; for the box had re- 
mained sacred to the letter, having 
been privily replaced by another box 
for missionary purposes. 

Phyllis was forty-five when Mrs. 
Harwood died, but still sweet-faced, 
gently dignified, and comely in spite 
of the almost conventual severity of 
her garb and ‘the numerous silvery 
threads in her abundant nutbrown 
hair. She lived on in the little house 
with one maid, and was noted in the 
neighbourhood for her piety and good 
works. 

_ An event in the community was the 
death of Sir James Lishman at the 
Hall. As he had no children, Percy 
Legh became heir to the estates and 
the baronetcy. It was expected that 
he would come and settle in the neigh- 
bourhood, as it was known that he 
had retired from the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice some time before, and was living 
in London. 

He seemed in no hurry, however, to 
take possession of his inheritance, and 
it was whispered that Lady Legh was 
averse to the dulness of country life. 
The local papers had _ recounted the 
fashionable wedding in London of 
Miss Mabel Rose Legh, from which 


‘it was surmised that the Leghs were 


very gay people indeed. 

The subject came up one day at a 
Dorcas meeting at which Miss Har- 
wood was present. The lady at whose 
house the meeting was held had a 
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cousin, Mrs. Hawdon, from India, 
staying with her. She had been a 
Miss Greenwood before her marriage, 
and the daughter of a clergyman in a 
village on the outskirts of Shoreham. 
Miss Harwood knew her slightly, 
having met her at Mincham at some 
distant period prior to her marriage. 
She was a livelv, talkative woman, 
and kept the Dorcas mecting at a 
pitch of animation unusual, and not 
altogether, Miss Harwood felt, quite 
suitable to it. 

‘* How do you pronounce the name 
of your new Squire?’’ she asked, 
breezily. “Is it ‘ Leg’ or ‘ Lee’?’ 

*** Lee,’ ’? somebody vouchsafed. 

*“He was in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, wasn’t he? ’’ went on Mrs.. Haw- 
don, in her rattling, unrestrained 
way. ‘‘ What are his initials?’ 

‘“*P, R.—Percy Richard,’’ she was 
told. 

Mrs. Hawdon laughed exuberantly. 

‘‘Then it was he! What a joke! 
I wonder who on earth that letter was 
intended for.”’ 

Ixpectancy reigning on the faces 
of the Dorcas meeting, Mrs. Hawdon 
ran on, nothing loth: 

‘* In the dim, dim past, when I was 
first engaged to Phil, and he was 
writing to me pretty often, I got a 
letter sent me by mistake. Half of 
it had been burnt in a fire in a maii- 
van, so there were just the ends of 
the address—‘ wood ’ at the end of one 
line, ‘tory’ at the end of another, 
and then ‘ ham-on-Avon.’ It certainly 
looked like mine, which was_ then: 
‘ Miss Greenwood, The Rectory, Irton, 
near Shoreham-on-Avon.’ It was from 
Port Said, and as I had just had a 
letter from Port Said a few days be- 
fore, it was easy enough to suppose 
that the ‘Irton’ had got burnt off, 
and that it was meant for me. But it 
wasn’t, as it happened, for it was 
signed ‘P. R. Legh ’—an individual I 
had never heard of, and I could make 
neither head nor tail of what it was 
trying to say. Of course, half of every 
page was burned off, so that it would 
have needed a key to make any sense 
out of it.’’ 

‘* What did you do with it? ”’ asked 
somebody, interestedly. ; 

‘Oh, kept it as a curio. I've still 
got it somewhere. I thought I might 
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ee ees 
meet the man some day and make his 
wife jealous over it, just for a joke.’ 

There was a general laugh, broken 
in upon by Miss Harwood, who had 
risen suddenly and confronted Mrs. 
Hawdon with strangely-flashing eyes. 

‘You did very wrong—wickedly— 

in keeping it. You ought to have re- 
turned it to the Post Office or to the 
writer. You cannot know’ what 
harm you may have done, what ruin 
you may have wrought.”’ 
* After this spirited deliverance Miss 
Harwood turned and hurried from the 
room, leaving the Dorcas meeting in a 
state of consternation. No one had 
ever before heard Miss Harwood speak 
with such fire. 

Mrs. Hawdon gave a little uneasy 
laugh. 

‘“There now!’ she said, ‘‘ that’s 
what comes of being a chatterbox. 
One gets put in one’s place.’’ She 
paled suddenly; she was a_ con- 
scientious, good-natured woman in 
spite of her flippancy. ‘‘ Oh, I say,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Perhaps the letter was 
meant for her. Of course it must 
have been: ‘ Harwood, The Rectory, 
Mincham-on-Avon.’ Oh, I am sorry 
—dreadfully so.’ j 

She got up and rushed out of the 
room after Miss Harwood. But that 
lady had incontinently disappeared. 

V. 

Some days later, on her return 
home, Mrs. Hawdon forwarded the 
burnt letter to Miss Harwood with the 
most abject apologies. She had been 
so young, so thoughtless ; it seemed 
so unlikely that the person for whom 
the Ietter was intended could be traced 
with such an insufficient address. She 
ought to have taken pains to find out 
who ‘P. R. Legh’ was and send it 
back to him, but her head was so full 
of other things—her engagement prin- 
cipally, and the letter seemed to her 
short and unimportant. 

Miss Phyllis carried the half-charred 
envelope to her bedroom and opened 
it quiveringly. This, then, was the 
counterpart of the letter Percy had 


given her ; this was the real epistle— 
the one that had been posted, the one 
that she had waited for, the one that 
had been burnt. 





It had consisted of one sheet of 
nctepaper, begun on the front side 
and ended on the second of the middle 


pages, the fourth page being blank. 
All that was legible were the follow- 


ing broken lines: 


sé 


wood, 
will be expecting 
cording to my promise 
open to be able 
am unavoidably 
ing out my original 
sending you some 
life in India 
very surprised to learn 
embarking on the Simla 
acquaintance of a lady 
long story short 
gaged to her 
as her term of widow- 
think it sudden 
goodness to wish me 
vou, now and always 
Ever yours respectfully, 
P. R. Lecu.” 


Miss Harwood sat staring in a 
stunned manner at these strange un- 
known lines, for in no single word did 
the letter resemble the one locked up 
in her missionary-box. That one ran 
to several sheets, and was written in a 
small and careful hand very different 
from the large and hurried-looking 
cealigraphy on the half-burnt pages she 
held in her trembling fingers. Vaguely, 
dully, she read and re-read the per- 
functory words, until, her poignant 
intuition aiding, she had reconstructed 
the whole letter. 

‘* Dear Miss Harwood,”’ it had run. 

“You will be expecting a lette= 
from me, according to my promise. { 
had hoped to be able to write to you, 
but am unavoidably prevented from 
carrying out my original intention of 
sending you some details of my life in 
India. You will be very surprised ta 
learn that soon after embarking on the 
Simla I made the acquaintance of a 
lady, and, to cuz a long story short, 
became engaged to her.. We are to be 
married as soon as her term of widow- 
hood is ended. You will think it sud- 
den, but I trust to your goodness to 
wish me well, as I do you, now and 
alwavs. 

‘* Ever yours respectfully, 
; ‘Pp. R. Lecu.” 
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He had deceived her—lied to her. 
The letter in her missionary-box could 
not be a forgery ; its ink was too 
faded, and it had borne, even when 
she received it, the unmistakable smell 
of old paper. But it had never been 
sent. This was the one that had been 
sent. She had suffered foolish pangs 
in vouth over a lover who was worth- 
less, inconstant ; she had wept in her 
ripened womanhood over the words of 
love of aman who had wantonly, cold- 
bloodedly deceived her. 

With a movement almost of passion 
she turned to the locked box, and 
blindly drew out the finely-written 
pages. She thrust them into the 
empty grate, threw the half-burnt 
letter on the top of them, and, taking 
her candle, let the candle-grease drip 
over the tiny heap. Then she put a 
match to it, and in a moment the 
lingering romance of twenty-five years 
had been reduced to a few charred 
fragments. 





Vi. 


It was not very long after that Lady 
Legh died of typhoid in some foreign 
watering-place. Mincham-on-Avon, 
which followed now with interest all 
the movements of the Legh family, 
wondered if Sir Percy would retire at 
last to his Mincham estate. It was 
more than a year, however, before 
there was any sign of his occupation. 
Then the blinds were drawn up, the 
house partially staffed with servants, 
and all put in readiness for his ar- 
rival. 

He did not, however, drive with 
pomp to the Hall. He dismissed the 
carriage at the station and set out on 
foot for the village, directing his steps 
to Miss Harwood’s little house. 

The maid did not know him by 
sight, so that Miss Harwood found 
herself confronting him in her diminu- 
tive drawing-room without having had 
any preliminary notice who her visitor 
was. 

She flushed and paled again ; then 
bowed stiffly. 

He came towards her, however, with 
outstretched hands. Hardly more 
than fifty, he looked less, being still 
Straight and alert-looking, with thick 
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hair but lightly touched with grey. 
The tan dryness of his skin had be- 
come permanent, but his blue eyes 
looked young again, and were wonder- 
fully alight. 

‘* Miss Phyllis—Phyllis,”’ he began, 
too full of what he had come to say to 
be conscious of her coldness, ‘‘ I come 
to you first. I come only for you. It 
is you who will bid me stay or go. Oh, 
bid me stay! Tell me that I may 
hope at last for some years of quict 
jov by your side.’’ 

She drew away from him. 

‘*] have nothing to bid you, Sit 
Percy,’’ she said unbendingly. 

Her coldness peyetrated at last 
through his vivacity. He looked at 
her keenly. 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he said humbly, “‘ if 
I have been too precipitate, but I 
have waited so long for this moment. 
And surely I have not taken you by 
surprise? Surely you knew I would 
come? ’’ 

‘‘T knew nothing, but I earnestly 
hoped you would spare me an ex- 
planation which cannot be agreeable 
for either of us.’’ 

His face fell; it took on again the 
grey, tired look it had worn for many 
years back. 

‘“You mean that I have ccunted 
without my host—built foolishly on 
your kindness of twelve vears ago, on 
—on your consent to read my letter? 
Surely that letter did not, could not, 
have offended you?” 

‘*T read both your letters,’’ she re- 
turned icily, “* the one you gave me 
and the one you sent me, for it also 
came to my hands at last, but partially 
burnt. I think I need say nothing 
further.’’ 

He had flushed a deep red through 
his tan. 

‘“Oh!’’ he burst out agitatedly, 
‘‘what an unlucky fate pursues me! 
Who could have ever dreamed that 
you would get in the end_ those 
wretched, unworthy lines. Oh, Miss 
Phyllis, surely you will forgive me for 
them now—now that you know how 
deeply I regretted them and the cir- 
cumstances which led to my writing 
them. Heaven knows that I tried to 
do my duty by the dead, but I will not 
let her spoil again my chances of 
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happiness. I must tell you once and 
for all how I came to be so false to my 
own heart, to my own best interests. 
The error was in ever leaving you 
without some pledge. Oh, if I had 
been pledged to you, my honour would 
have kept me safe. But Heaven knows 
the sort of green I was then—a 
fool who thought a woman could be 
better won by the written than by the 
spoken word. I composed a ietter to 
vou even before I left Mincham ; then 
] wrote it over and over again later, 
until it nearly satisfied me. Two days 
after I sailed I copied it out for the 
last time, and meant to post it at Port 
Said. But I met Mrs. Greening. Oh, 
1 won’t seek to excuse myself al- 
together at her expense. I was a fool 
—Heaven knows—a blind fool. But 
she played upon everything that was 
weak and unformed in my character ; 
she made everything I had ever cared 
for or respected seem silly and 
childish ; she laid traps for me and 1 
fell into them, and believed myself 
hopelessly compromised. It was then 
that I wrote you that letter—that 
letter which was the last nail in the 
cofin of my happiness, for, 
having cut myself off from you by it, 
I cared littie what became of me. Oh, 
it 1 had but known you had never re- 
ceived the letter, I would have found 
courage later to free myself. But | 
believed -that I had forfeited your 
esteem, and should never have any 
chance of winning you after such a 
display of So I Iiet 
things drift on, and our marriage was 
celebrated. Oh, I won't speak of my 
marriage now ; at its very best it was 
a rooted incompatibility ; at its worst 
—well, never mind that, but Heaven 
knows I have suffered bitterly enough 
for my youthful folly. And never was 
my remorse keener than when | saw 
you again, twelve years ago. Shame 
and bitter regret forced me to speak to 
you as I did, and thus I learned that 
you had never known of my defection 
—had attributed it 


fool 


life’s 


inconstancy. 


to your own 
gilence. And I determined that you 
should never know—should believe 
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what you had always believed. It was 
not to shield myself that I did it, but 
to shield vou from the insult that my 
weakness would have seemed to you.’”’ 


“You 


deliberately deceived me ; 
you acted a lie to me,’’ said Miss 


Phyllis, in a harsh, unmoved voice. 


as 


The lic, the deception, was in the 
second letter,’’ he urged. ‘* The letter 


] gave you contained the truth, the 
Whole truth, and nothing but the 


truth—that I loved you, that my life 
was entirely bound up with the hope of 
winning you. Oh, surely you see that 
—surely you see that 1 acted on an 
impulse to spare you, an impulse to 
keep all that had been between us un- 
spoilt and unsmirched? Surely such 
a deception was venial, was pardon- 


able? ”’ 

‘““You acted on the pernicious 
Jesuitical principle that my poor 
mother so _ untiringly condemned,’’ 


said Miss Harwood stonily ; *‘ you did 
evil that good might come. I could 
never overlook such an offence—never 
expect to find peace of soul or con- 
science with one who could entertain 
defend such a principle.’’ She 
turned away with an air of finality, 
careless in her blind fanaticism that 
she was turning her back, not only on 
a very old and staunch affection, but 
on all the breadth of life and oppor- 
tun ties of usefulness that were bound 
up with it. 


or 


< 


Sir Percy made a step forward as if 
he would have urged his cause anew, 
but stopped at the sight of her pursed- 
up lips and unyielding shoulders. This 
was no longer his gentle, gracious 
Phyllis, but a woman who had been 
stunted throughout the years by an 
arid life and warped by narrow creeds. 
He turned wearily towards the window 
and stood gazing out at a landscape 
which had hardly changed since the 
distant summer day when ke and she 
had been young together, the bitter 
thought in his heart—that age cannot 
put right the mistakes of youth, nor 
dropped threads ever be picked up 


i iin. 


«< 


ag: 




















BY MAJOR F. 


HERE was hardly a breath of 
wind, and what there was 


merely caused one dense 
volume of foe to shift its posi- 
tion in favour of another still denser. 
Now and again the grey pall would 
rise sufficiently to enlarge the circle of 
horizon to half a mile, or less, but 
sky-line there was none. The small, 
flat-bottomed boat, buoyed upon the 
long rollers of a ground swell, rose 
and fell with deadly monotony. At 
long intervals the melancholy, 
muffied hoot of a fog-horn penctrated 
the awful solitude. Even the sereech- 
ing of the seagulls was hushed. 

Trevanion attended to his cod-lines 
with mechanical precision. Half a 
boat-load of fish already flopped about 
his feet. The schooner to which he 
belonged, although half a mile distant, 
was as far from his sight as if it did 
not exist. Each morning for the past 
week he had started forth alone from 
the vessel, anchored, and set to work 
to fill his boat with the everlasting cod- 
fish. When the boat was filled, he 
would return to the vessel and unload. 
Sometimes, if he was lucky, he could 
fill his boat twice daily. On the whole 
he preferred the unlucky days. 

There were ten others of the 
schooner’s crew whose daily life was 
identical with Trevanion’s. Day fol- 
lowing day of fog and incessant tend- 
ing of cod-lines; the evening meal ; 
then to bed in the single cabin, lined 
with bunks and smelling foully of bilge 
water. 

Hauling still another fish over the 
gunwale, he drew the hook from its 





gaping mouth and grunted. He in- 
spected the palms of his hands rue- 
fully. They were furrowed and 


almost raw in places from the con- 
tinual friction of the lines. He laughed 
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grimly, speaking aloud as he medi- 
tatively rubbed one hand with the 
other. There was no one to hear. 

‘It is a funny world,’”’ murmured 
he. ‘* Funnier than any romance can 
possibly make it. A year ago, Edward 
Trevanion, Esq., was fishing in his 
own. trout stream. To-day he 
masquerades on the banks of New- 
foundland for a wage of a few dollars 
a weck—provided always that the 
bottom of the ocean or a derelict ice- 
berg doesn’t claim him before pay- 
day.”’ 

Another cod-line, fastened to a 
thole-pin, jerked violently. Fergetful 
of his hands, he leaned across and 
gave all his attention to it. Then he 
lit his pipe, and, looking heavenwards 
into the foz, grunted again. 

‘‘ And the strangeness of it all is, 
I am not at all sure that I am not 
happier now than then. <A dead man 
has no_ responsibilities, and ’’—he 
sighed, despite himself—‘‘ no hopes. 
Trevanion is dead. The method of his 
death is perhaps better consigned to 
oblivion. But dead he is. And in his 
place stands William Smith, sometime 
gold-miner, sometime trader, some- 
time cod-fisher.”’ 

He chuckled mirthlessly. For a 
space the grey eyes, deep-set in his 
weatherbeaten face, saw nothing cf 
the fog, the rolling seas, or the active 
fishing lines. His thoughts were three 
thousand miles away. A Tudor 
house, its century-mown lawns spread- 
ing to the banks of a river; rose 
gardens in full bloom ; the figure of a 
singularly graceful woman, dressed in 
diaphanous white, fair, still in the first 
years of her womanhood, and wonder- 
fully beautiful, waving a farewell. 

Suddenly his face dropped into his 
bleeding hands, and the agonised 
















































rea So 
groan of a strong man burst from his 
lips. The next second, however, 
shaking his head like some animal 
emerging from the water, he had re- 
covered himself. The past, and all it 
represented to him, had had its day. 

The future, and the future only, was 
before him. Heaven alone knew what 
it would bring him. For death he had 
given up hoping. He had no sym- 
pathy with suicides. But to die by 
God's hand was another matter lo 
find that ever-recurring agony of mind 
dulled for always by the hand of death 
was a consummation that he longed 
for day and night. But the Angel of 
Death does not readily come to those 
who woo her. Grim though she be, 
and oftimes relentless, she is as cap- 
tious as a woman of this lesser world. 
Those who shun her not she values 
not. For those who listen in terror 
for the dread frou-frou of her wing's 
she is ever seeking. 

No, Ned Trevanion had no hope of 
death as he again gave his attention 
to his lines and settled down to fill his 
boat to the thwarts. The fish were 
coming fast and furiously, but by the 
time he had collected his load his 
stomach was reminding him of the 
nearness to supper-time. The menu 
on board the schooner, considering her 
class, was good. Food in plenty, and 
well cooked, was, in fact, the only 
luxury demanded by her crew. After 
a day of such work as theirs they re- 
quired a square meal, and they got it. 
Except in the medicine-chest, there 
was no alcohol on board. Coffee and 
well-boiled tea were the favourite 
beverages. Trevanion, during the 
past year, had passed through so many 
varied phases of life that he could 
swallow almost anything eatable, and, 
what was better, digest it afterwards. 

Stowing away his lines, he felt be- 
neath the seat for his fog-horn. With 
the full strength of his lung's he brayed 
forth his call into the mist. From 
what direction to expect a reply he 
knew not. Of his present compass 
points he had no knowledge. For 
half a minute he waited, straining his 
ears to their fullest tension. At ‘last, 


almost imperceptible, there came upon 
a puff of the evening breeze an answer- 
ing note. 


With an exclamation of content, he 
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threw the heavy oars between the 
thole-pins and bent his back to his 
work. For some minutes he was 
again buried in solitude. Then the 
acinar horn, with mournful wail- 
ing, again broke the stillness. Pre- 
Mig a zephyr, lifting the fog banks 


for the moment, disclosed the black 
hull of the vessel. Within a few 
minutes Trevanion’s little boat, fish 


and all, was hoisted to the davits, and 
his catch counted. Each man had his 
own tally, and was paid according to 
his score. 

To the crew Trevanion was known 
as plain ‘‘ Bill Smith.’’ Of his his- 
tory he had disclosed but little. They 
had quickly discerned that his educa- 
tion had not been as theirs, but that 
caused most of them small concern. 
That an Englishman with a_ hidden 
past should probe the far west in 
search of a livelihood, and, failing 
that, drift eastwards again, was 
nothing new. Smith did his full share 
of work, and did not put on any use- 
less frills. He was always friendly 
during the evenings when the men lay, 
half-dressed, in their bunks, smoking 
and telling tales. And when at times 
he could be induced to unloosen his 
tongue, Smith was by far the best 
raconteur of them all. What he had 
been in the past was nothing to his 
shipmates. What he now was they 
found eminently satisfactory. 

Amidst the silent watches of the 
night, however, when all but the look- 
out man on deck slept soundly to the 
roll of the vessel, there were times 
when Trevanion would lay sleepless 
for hours, steeped in recollections of 
the past, and longing for a new day’s 
work that might bring possible relief 
from thought. 

What fate has in store for one is 
mercifully hidden. That it is generally 
darkest before the dawn is equally 
true. Certainly there were times when 
Trevanion felt that his pain must 
surely, by some means or other, soon 
have an ending. 

One of his bad nights had come to 
him that day. The ship’s bell tolled 
the hour of four in the morning, and 
he had not yet slept. Presently a dark 


figure shadowed the narrow’ com- 
panionway. A hand shook him by the 
wrist. It was the hour, apparently, 
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for Trevanion's solitary watch on 
deck. He had forgotten it; but no 
matter, he was more than ready. 

In a moment, garbed in a thick pea- 
jacket, with a woollen muffler about 
his throat, he found himself on deck. 
The fog was, if anything, thicker than 
ever. The vessel rose and fell upon a 
glassy sea amidst an Egyptian dark- 
ness. 

Taking the fog-horn from its stand, 
he stationed himself in the bows and 
prevared.to watch. An Atlantic iiner, 
racing towards New York, might loom 
up in the darkness at any moment. 
The safety of his shipmates mizht en- 
tirely depend upon his acuteness of 
hearing and his horn-blowing capacity. 
The fog would deaden all lights. In 
such a case Providence and his horn 
would ke his only aids. 

His eyes mechanically staring sea- 
wards, his thoughts again took up the 
tale which had kept him awake below. 
The ethics of his line of conduct he 
admitted to be indefensible. That love, 
however, to be true should be un- 
selfish was a belief to which he firmly 
adhered. And to have continued to 
live his life with Mildred, when within 
his heart he felt no doubt whatever 
that it was John Crask she loved, had 
grewn so impossible that suicide had 
at first seemed preferable. 

It was true that Mildred had chosen 
him from a host of suitors—but why ? 
The answer now seemed easy. He 
was rich. John Crask was but a 
penniless subaltern. He had married 
Mildred with every prospect of happi- 
ness that man could desire. <A year 
later Crask had returned from India. 
Mildred and the latter had _ been 
friends from childhood. She, the 
young matron, had begun to take a 
patronising interest in Crask’s society, 
which at first had excited no comment. 
But as, after a time, there was hardly 
a day that the two were not togcther, 
Trevanion could not fail to notice how 
things were going with Crask. And 
within Mildred’s eyes he thought that 
of late he had detected a something, 
as she looked at Crask, which was 
new to them, a something that drove 
Trevanion off to London time and 
again on urgent business, rather than 
remain at home to witness what he 
felt himself incapable of preventing. 











For he was a reticent man, and proud 
as well—certainly too proud to beg for 
a love that should have been his by 
right. If his wife could not love him 
of her own free will, he would make 
no attempt at compulsion. According 
to his ideas, a wife was as free 
after marriage as before. He would 
force no woman to an allegiance which 
her free will failed to give him. 

At last Trevanion had been able to 
bear his condition of mind no longer. 
His wife also had begun to notice his 
altered demeanour. Again and again 
ske had sought to pierce his reticence, 
but he would not speak. Pride anda 
perverted sense of self-sacrifice had 
enveloped his soul, until he could see 
but one opening. He was not wanted. 
He must, therefore, die—if not in 
realitv. then by hearsay. Mildred 
would be left well provided for. She 
would be free to marry Crask as soon 
as she liked. 

The next step had been to get away. 
He had difficulty with Mildred over 
that. Eventually, however, pleading 
boredom of country life, he had pre- 
vailed, and had started forth upon a 
shooting expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Three months !ater, news, sifting 
through a Canadian Mounted Police 
settlement, had been cabled to Eng- 
land. The whole outfit of an English- 
man, including his rifle, had been 
found in the snows of the Yukon. Cer- 
tain papers left no doubt of the owner’s 
identity. The owner must have fallen 
down a crevass near his camp and 


been killed or frozen to death. No 
man of his own free will would dream 
of leaving his rifle on the trail. Ed- 


ward Trevanion was officially reported 
as dead. 

William Smith leaned against the 
fore-shrouds, dreaming. Except for 
the rattling of cordage and the swish 
of the oily waters against the vessel’s 
sides, all was still. 

Suddenly, without a vestige of warn- 
ing, a dark shadow, like the side of a 
monster building ablaze with lights, 
loomed up against a background of 
fog not a_ stone’s-throw from the 
schooner's bows. The next instant 
the shriek of a siren pierced the night, 
and the clang of bells and shouting of 











THE 


hoarse orders, which seemed to come 
from almost above his head, ‘awoke 
his paralysed senses. 

Blowing a frantic blast upon his 
horn, he turned to run. But before he 
could reach the companion-way there 
was a rending crash, and the little 
vessel, cut clean in two by the tower- 
ing monster that had rushed upon her 
out of the night, collapsed and sank 
like a toy boat. 

What happened to 
vanion never knew. That he actually 
found himself, surprised at being 
alive, swimming in the icy water was 
all that he could afterwards remember. 


himself Tre- 


Completely dazed, he looked about 
him. Upon all sides floated the 
wreckage of the schooner and her 
boats. Of the crew there was no 


vestige. He shouted, but apparentiy 


he was alone upon the waste of waters. 


He struggled to an upturned boat. 
Half a mile away he could dis- 


tinguish what seemed to be the lights 
of a ship. He could hear nothing but 
the sound of the waters about him. 
Vaguely and disconnectedly, he won- 
dered why he was alive and the others 
drowned. 

The water was very cold. His hands 
were already numb. Was hanging on 
to the boat worth it? he wondered. 
He shut his eyes. Presently his ears 
seemed to hear the sound of oars. His 
senses were so dulled by cold that he 
was unable to think consecutively. A 
voice from out of the fog, seemingly 
quite close, at last awoke him suffi- 
ciently to cause him to attempt a reply. 
When he opened his eyes, a boat’s 
lantern hung suspended above his 
head, and several pairs of lusty hands 
were dragging him into a boat. 

For the space of several 
Trevanion’s soul was at His 
lulled into unconsciousness, 
took noteofnothing earthly. The liner’s 
bell ringing ‘‘ Full speed ahead ”’ 
to the engine-rcom, the renewed 
screech of the siren, and the excited 
crowd of passengers which the stop- 
page of the ship had aroused from 
their berths passed unnoticed. In- 
stinctively he swallowcd some brandy 
which the ship’s surgeon placed to his 
lips. The spirit revived him wonder- 
fully. He opened his eyes. The com- 


minutes 
peace. 
senses, 


ing day had already lightened the 
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haze. He could clearly recognise the 
faces of the passengers staring at him 
as he lay upon the deck. 

Slowly his eyes accustomed 
selves to his surroundings. He sat 
up and looked about him. Suddenly 
his gaze caught the eyes of a lady, 
who, spell-bound, stocd looking down 
upon him. 

He caught his breath. 
was that of his wife! 

Was he dreaming still? Yes, it 
must be that. He smiled grimly as if 
in pitying contempt for his own weak- 
ness, and, shutting his eyes, he again 
fell back upon the deck to compiete 
his dream. 

Still with eyes tight-shut, he next 
found himself being deposited in a 
berth. Slowly his eyes again sought 
the light. His gaze now followed 
the figure of a woman who was seat- 
ing herself by his side. This time he 
faced the situation bravely, watching 
for the turn of her head. 


them- 


The face 


A second later he saw her face, and 
he knew that it was no dream. 

‘*Oh, Ned, is it really you?’’ whis- 
pered she. 

Trevanion turned his 
wall and groaned. 

‘“ Yes,’ said he, *‘ God help me. It 
34.” 

Mildred Trevanion crept closer to 
him, her hands feverishly seeking his 
and holding them. There was no re- 
proach in her voice as she bent over 
him. 

‘*T was on my way to Canada to try 
and clear up the reports of your 
death,’’ said she. ‘*T had almost 
given up hope, but what hope there 
was I have clung to for all these weary 
months, until I could stand it no 
longer.’’ Her voice grew very tender, 
very alluring. ‘‘ Tell me all about it, 
Ned.”’ 

For a few moments there was sil- 
ence. Trevanion was ina whirl of in- 
decision. Then, as if determined to 
face the situation at any cost, once and 
for all, he turned his head and met her 
beseeching eyes. 

‘‘ Where is 
bluntly. 

‘* Mr. Crask? I don’t know. Back 
in India, I expect. I did all I could 


face to the 


Crask?’’ asked he 
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for him, but after you left I am afraid Again silence. Trevanion’s face had 

I forgot all about him.”’ flushed crimson beneath the tan. He 
‘* Did all you could for him? What — sat up and leaned half out of the berth, 

do you mean ?”’ cried he. his eyes seeking his wife’s in painful 
Mrs. Trevanion’s eyes widened in shame. 

unfeigned surprise ** Mildred,’’ whispered he hoarsely, 


‘‘] mean that I tried my best to see “‘ can you ever forgive me? I thought 


things in the proper light. His sister you loved Crask.”’ 


wrote to me, asking me to help her ‘“Love Mr. Crask? 1? Oh, Ned, 
to wean his affections from some how could you?’’ 
edious married woman whom he bead lor answer Trevanion buried his . 


met in India, and who had followed face in the soft hands outstretched to 
him to England. Didn’t I tell you?’’? him, muttering incoherently. 

She sighed. ‘‘ 1 did what I could. I The next moment his wife’s arms 
think he saw the error of his ways had slipped about his neck. The dere- 
beicre he left. But what of him: lict upon life’s waste of waters was in 
I am afraid I do not understand.”’ harbour at last. 
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I. 
5 ar: girls of a family have the 


best of it, by a long chaik, I 

think—and as I’ve got tive 
sisters, | suppose I ought to know as 
well as most chaps. Of course, the 
three kids have a pretty rotten time 
in the schoolroom with Miss Jones, 
but Doris and Madge, who are sup- 
posed to be grown up, just jolly-well 
foo! round, and never do anything but 
enjoy themselves. It’s a_ pretty 
beastly thing to have Dad and Mother 


g 
for ever nagging at me to make up 
my mind to be an architect or an 


engineer, or some other tomfoolery. 
Dad's an author, and if he can write 
yarns, and coin money that way, I’m 
jiggered if I can see why I shouldn't 
do it too. I’m not one of your swot- 
ting chaps, but I'll lay my last far- 
thing I could write as decent stuff as 
the Pater—anyway, I'll have a shot 
at it, and that’s why I’m trying to 
spin a yarn about a queer game of 
golf I had the other day. Golf 
ripping sort of job now—I'd give a 
good deal to be a *‘ pro.,’’ but I dare- 
say writing would pay a lot better, 
so }'ll try it first. 

My eldest sister, Doris, is twenty- 
three, and she's supposed to be 
pretty; anyway, Smith major, the 
captain of our school cricket eleven, 
got soft on her last half-term and said 
she was a “ ripper.” 

Madge comes next. She's eighteen, 
and puts on awful airs since she came 
back from Paris last spring. 

Then | 


is a 


come—I’m fourteen next 


birthday—and the kids follow on— 
Betty and Carrie and Babs. 

It’s an awful thing to be the only 
boy in such a crew! ) 
pose this is what 


Well, I 
would 


sup- 


Dad call 


BY LUCY NICHOLSON. 


it seems easier to 
explain to the readers of this story— 
if there ever are any—all about us 


** padding,’’ but 


first. Dad is a first-rate pal, and 
Mother's simply ripping, and though 
the girls are a bit tiresome at times, 
they’re jolly decent to a chap, really, 
especially Doris. 

There’s a chap here called Briggs— 
Frank Briggs (a sickener of a name, 
isn’t it?)— and he’s always mooning 
round after our Doris. Girls are 
awfully queer fish, We boys have 
good old pal and don’t bother 
about the rest. Jim West and I have 
chummed ever since we were little 
nippers in the Lower III. But Doris 
chums first with one chap, and then 
with another, and Briggs isn’t the 


one 


only one she golfs and cycles and 
rides and plays tennis with—there’s 


Cousin Bob, and Archie Graham, and 


Smith major—though he is. only 
eighteer. The girls don’t like 


Cousin Bob, they say it’s because he 
has such big feet, and wears hideous 
ties. Now, that’s a rotten reason for 
not liking’ a ‘chap, I think! Besides, 
the green-and-red striped tie he wears 
is jolly nobby, I think, though I sup- 
tastes differ,’’ as Dad says 
when he sees me eating chutney with 
beef-steak pie—a ripping mixture, by 
the way, and one we don’t get at 
school. 


sé 


pose 


Briggs is much uglier than Cousin 
Bob, in my humble opinion: tall and 
thin, and with not even the beginning 
of a moustache, and his_ trousers 
haven't a beautiful straight line down 
the middle like Smith major’s Sunday 
togs, but they sort of bag at the 
knees, and look old and queer. He’s 
a poisonous golfer, too, though not 
so bad as Cousin Bob; and Doris 
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really plays a jolly good game—for a 


girl. 
I had been 


giving Doris a lesson 


on mashie-shots, and she got some 
clinking ones—dead every time, and 
a ripping ‘‘cut’’-on them. 


** You'll lick that ass Briggs into a 
cocked hat to-morrow,’’ I said, for I 
knew she was going to play with him 
then. 

She got awfully pink. 
think he’s an ass? ”’ she said, 
eyes sort of snapped. 

I meant no offence, and said so, but 
I thought Dodo looked rather ratty all 
the way home! At the 
we met Cousin Bob. 

‘I came over to say I’d just met 
Briggs, Dodo,’ ’ he said, looking rather 
red in the f face,’’ and, as he said he 
was playing with you to-morrow, I 
foursome—you and I 


” 


“ D’you 
and her 


garden gate 


suggested a 
against him and Tommy 
He looked down on her, 
a silly sort of way, and 
hands into his pockets. 





smiling in 


stuffing his 


‘““You and Dodo, indeed!” I 
sneered. ‘‘ Why Briggs and I could 
give you five strokes a hole! ’’ 


Doris suddenly put her hand through 
my arm. (I shook it out—girls are so 
beastly inconsiderate—they think 
nothing of making a chap look a fool 

—and I saw Joe Watson grinning 
thr rough the next-door railings !) 

‘Tommy,’ * she said; ‘‘ you and Bob 
can challenge Mr. Briggs and me, and 
we'll have.a new ball each for the 
winners.”’ 

‘* Righto,’’ said Bob; and he held 
open the gate for Dodo, and followed 
her in, though he had been going out 
when we came in. 

I never see the good of pretending 
I can’t play golf. I’m a jolly good 
pl: yer, and I don’t care who hears me 
say it—it’s the only thing I swot at, 
anyway, so I ought to do it pretty 
dece ntly. 

That night Briggs happened in after 
supper, when we were all sitting out 
on the lawn. He shook hands all 
round, in his funny, shy way, and 
then jumped down on the grass by 
Dodo’s deck-chair. 


‘How are we going to play to. 
morrow, Thomas? ’’ he asked. 


‘*Thomas,’’ and 


He 


always calls me 
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I’ never quite know whether he is 
‘having me on”’ or not. 


‘““You and Doris,’’ I answered. 
ce _ 1 917 1 ‘> + . 

If she’ll have you,’’ I added, wink- 
ing at Doris to make her give him 


some sauce. She can take a chap 


down when she likes, can Dodo! 

had time to answer 
Briggs sat up suddenly and turned to 
her. ‘* Will you have me?” he 
asked, in an odd, husky sort of voice ; 
and Dodo gave a silly little laugh and 
said quite olieely, * ‘Oh, yes; I sup- 


Before she 


pose s0.”” 

i gy he sprawled on the grass 

ain, chewing a daisy-stalk, and I 
noticed that his shoulder was against 
Dodo’s skirt and his elbow crushing a 
bit of it. It was a white muslin skirt 
—awfully clean and starchy! 

‘‘Look out, Briggs!’ I said; 
you’re squashing Dodo’s skirt with 
your elbow.”’ 

He shot up straight, and Dodo gave 
the rummiest little and pulled 
her skirt out from under his arm. 

Madge said she wanted to finish 
some sewing, and bunked into the 
house, and when the kids went off to 
bed, Mother and Dad went in, too. So 
I was left alone with Doris and Briggs. 

They were so beastly quiet that I 
began to tell them about a most weird 
shot I once played on the golf-course 
at school—a clinking shot out of a 
bunker that landed in our ‘‘ Head’s”’ 
straw hat that happened to be lying on 


ee 


: 1 
rior ie 
Siggie, 


the last green. When I was in the 
iddle of my yarn, Briggs suddenly 


like a 


eyeglass. 


good chap, do 
I left it on 


” 


said: ‘* Tommy, 
do and get yen 
the hall-table as I came in. 

I felt rather huffed at being inter- 
rupted like that; but Dad’s awfully 
keen on being polite to guests and all 
that, so I sauntered off to do as he 
wanted. I didn’t hurry. But it 
didn’t take me long to see that there 
was no eyeglass on the hall-table, and 
when I had groped about on the floor 
looking for it for a bit I suddenly 
wondered what in thunder he could 
have wanted his eyeglass for at this 
It was almost dark as 
I ran back to the lawn, and a _ jolly 
little moon had come up, and there 
was a ripping smell of honeysuckle. I 
ting lying in a heap 


time of night! 


found Doris’s knitt 
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on the grass, but she and Briggs were 
nowhere to be seen! 
I went back to the house—wonder- 


ing ! 


HH. 

The next day was a real scorcher. 
I had no chance of asking Doris for 
an explanation of how she and Briggs 
had disappeared—because she was off 
for her bathe before I got down to 
breakfast, and no sooner had I finished 
than Cousin Bob appeared in his little 
car to drive Doris and me out to the 
links, for a three-ball match before 
lunch. He wanted us to lunch at the 
club house, where Briggs was to meet 
us at two o’clock. 

They do you very well at that club 
house, and I knew if I licked Bob I’d 
get a new ‘‘ Dunlop ’’—he’s an awfully 
decent cove that way—always has a 
ball on the game, though he knows I 
always beat him hands down! 

So I was disappointed when Bob 
said, ‘‘ Oh, well, if Dods isn’t in, I'll 
just call again for you both, after 
lunch.”’ 

Mater knew I wanted fearfully to 
go. She does spot in the weirdest way 
what a fellow’s thinking. 

““Couldn’t you take Tommy now, 
Bob, seeing you are here,’’ she said, 
“as Doris, I know, wants to cycle 
over, because I heard her arranging to 
do so with Mr. Briggs ?”’ 

‘““T suppose I might as well,’’ said 
Bob. ‘‘ Get along, Tommy, and fetch 
your clubs.’’ 

Of course, I beat him—though I 
gave him ten bisques—and I got my 
new “‘Dunlop,’’ and a jolly good 
lunch. 

At 2.30 Doris and Briggs appeared 
—fearfully hot, and out of breath. 

Bob and I were waiting for them on 
the first tee, and we didn’t waste any 
time in conversation, but started off 
right away. 

Briggs and I were to drive first— 
and I gave him the honour, knowing 
jolly well it would be the only time 
he'd get it! To reach the first green 
means a good long “‘ carry,’’ though 
it is a short hole. 

_ Briggs took a tremendous swipe— 
it seemed to me as if he never even 


looked at the ball, but it certainly flew 
over the hill like a bird, right in the 
line of the hole! 

‘*Oh! Good shot !’’ gasped Doris, 
as surprised as I was. 

Cousin Bob gave me rather a ratty 
look. ‘* Beat that if you can, Tom- 
my !’’ he growled. 

I made a big effort, topped the 
beastly ball, and ran into a huge 
bunker a few yards ahead. Well, to 
make a long story short (I expect most 
people will be fearfully bored by now, 
anyway !), when Bob and I got on to 
the first green in five, there was no 
sign of Briggs’s drive. 

‘* Hard luck!’’ sighed Doris, when 
we had given it up for a lost ball, 
‘* Such a beautiful drive, too!’’ 

‘* Oh, it’s all right,’’ said Briggs. 
*‘T’ll drop another here and count an 
extra stroke, and we’ll still have two 
for the hole.’’ 

**Rot!’? I said. ‘‘ Lost ball—lost 
hole! Come on, Bob ; we’re one up!”’ 

We nearly jumped out of our skins 
at a sudden yell from Doris. ‘‘ Here it 
is! It’s in the hole!’’ 

You could have knocked me down 
with a feather. 

‘* If you do a hole in one,’’ I said to 
Briggs, ‘‘ you have to give both your 
opponents a dozen two-bob balls. Did 
you know that rule?”’ 

Of course, I was only rotting ; but 
Briggs answered in his queer, solemn 


way: ‘‘No, I didn’t know—quite 
willing, though.’’ He really is the 
most ignorant card I] ever came 


across ! 

At the next tee, Bob sliced terribly, 
and my new “‘ Dunlop ’”’ went singing 
off into a quarry, beside the course. _[ 
gritted my teeth together, as I saw 
Doris, with a rotten little high drive, 
hopping over a bunker, with the most 
confounded luck. Briggs — again 
scarcely looking at the globe—landed 
his shot on the edge of the green—a 
tremendous shot, longer than my 
longest ! 


Doris was all smiles. ‘“‘I told you 


Mr. Briggs could play, when he was 
on his game,’’ she whispered to me. 

‘* Well, he’s never been so ‘ on’ as 
to-day, I'll bet my hat!’ I growled 
back, and I suppose old Briggs heard, 
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for I saw his shoulders shaking, as he 
stumped on ahead. 

They beat us ten up and eight to 
play. Cousin Bob’s language simply 
took the bun, and Briggs appeared to 
be quite unconscious that he was play- 
ing jolly fine golf; he kept grinning 
at Doris, who was fearfully bucked by 
their victory. I felt beastly rotten, and 
went on in front of the others, to order 
tea. 

When it was ready, Briggs had dis- 
appeared again. 

** Where’s Briggs?’’ I asked, and, 
as nobody seemed to know, we just sat 
down and began without him. Neither 
Bob nor I was specially hungry, but 
Doris wolfed down a hearty meal. 
Her eyes were all shiny, and she 
looked jolly nice. 

Suddenly Briggs came in, with a box 
of *‘ Dunlops ’’ in each hand. He held 
them out to Bob and me. 

‘* Here, Bob! _ Here, Tommy !”’ he 
said, in a jolly friendly way, ‘‘ the 
penalty for doing that hole in one!”’ 
Twenty-four bobs’-worth of balls! 
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And it was all my fault. I had just 
been kidding, and the ass had thought 
I was saying it ** honest Injun’’! 

‘*T was pulling your leg,’’ I said, 
** Didn’t you know ?’’ 

*‘Oh, I suppose I did,’’ he said,smil- 
ing in a funny, shy way, ‘‘ But I wish 
you’d take them all the same. You 
lost your match, and I won mine, and 
that wasn’t the only thing I won to- 
day.’’ He looked at Doris in a queer 
pleased sort of fashion. ‘‘I feel like 
giving some one a present, somehow,”’ 
he added. ‘‘ Do please take them!’’ 

Doris seemed awfully interested in 
a little heap of crumbs that she was 
collecting on the tablecloth. 1 looked 
from one to the other—from Doris, 
with her eyes glued to the crumbs, to 
Briggs, all smily and jolly, holding 
out the boxes of balls, and to Cousin 
Bob, staring gloomily at the toes of 
his boots. 

Suddenly I 

“What al 
asked. 


twigged it all. 
yout that eyeglass?” [| 














BY J. JOHNSTON SMITE. 


EAN PAUL VICTOR DE ST. 
J DOMINIQUE DELANEY was 

half - French, half-Irish, and 
wholly cosmopolitan. Born at sea 
of an Irish father and a French 
mother, the circumstance had af- 
fected his bearings ever since. 
Monsieur Delaney was a_ genius 
—almost ; it was a delusicn 


shared by practically no one else who 
knew him and his works. In spite of 
all, however, Monsieur Delaney con- 
tinued to regard himself as a genius, 
and conscie ntiously endeavoured to live 

down to the standard—aided by a 


quarter!y allowance from his wholly 
indifferent Irish father, now a 
widower. 

In his small apartement high up, 


at Number 26, Rue de 
la Cloche du Bois, in Paris, one might 
encounter damning proofs of Mon- 
sieur Delaney’s reputed and erratic 
genius. In turn poet, musician, and 
artist, he was now, as the wails of his 
studio bore testimony, chiefly and most 
culpably the last. And yet Monsieur 

Delaney, with his unappreciated 
poems, his songs which he, alone, 
sang—that is, when he could manage 
to locate his little old piano in the 
corner where he kept the litter of his 
canvases and paraphernalia —- was 
entirely self-confident and happy: it 

was his nature to be ir responsibly op- 
timistic, and in this, indeed, he had a 
possession more valuable than the 
elusive gift of genius. 

_To Jean Paul Victor de St. Domi- 
nique Delaney, then, came suddenly 
the magnificent idea to paint an alle- 
gorical picture, a canvas of a size truly 
inspiring—something that would give 


au cinquiéme, 


them furiously to think at the Salon 
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of the Refused Ones—the only true 


home of genius. Parbleu! 
As to how, first, the idea had come 


to him Monsieur Delaney was ever 
puzzled doubt: he persuaded him- 
self that he alone had evolved it from 
his inner consciousness, whilst a 
shrewd, lurking suspicion insisted 
upon recalling the spectral memory of 
a late supper, of the evening before, 
of hot mussels and iced lager beer. A 
revel of the mfost alluring with Mon- 
sicur Dubois the stolid and Monsieur 
Barbebleu the never-serious ! 


Over his morning coffee and 
cigarette the idea of the masterpiece 
grew as Monsieur Delaney lay back in 
bed regarding the ceiling with pale 
blue eves half-closed in dreamy  ab- 
straction. With a sudden burst of 
inspired enthusiasm, Monsieur Delaney 
thrust himself into trousers and slip- 
pers, and, seizing charcoal, began 
rapidly to transfer his great impres- 
sicn to a sheet of passabiy-clean 
brown paper. In the foreground 4 
mass of boldly-drawn figures, male 
and female: humanity this, embracing 
in its ranks artists, ,oets, statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, mothers and _ chil- 
dren, their features expressive of the 
whole gamut of the higher aims and 
emotions—hope, love, determination, 
and courage. A modern pilgrimage 
it was, to the City of Perfect Unity 
and Happiness. But, straight in the 
path, has suddenly appeared a huge, 
strange allegorical monster, its hoofs 
already beating underfoot the foremost 
in the ranks, its tongue spitting fire 
and smoke; its name is ‘‘ Hatred, Ran- 
cour, and Destruction ”’ (rather a long 
name, perhaps, but then the subject, 
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you must remember, was _ allegorical, 
and, permissibly, chaotic). 

As one can see, it was a conception 
of the most magnificent, all that, and 
Monsieur Delaney felt upon him, as 
his busy charcoal worked in the 
groups, the very fever of inspired 
genius. At last came the turn of the 
monster, and here, for the first time, 
the artist’s hand and imagination 
wavered; twice, three times, he 
sketched an impression, and _ three 
times with ‘impatience rubbed it out 
again. Finally, in a fine abandon of 
despair, Monsieur Delaney threw down 
his charcoal. 

“°’Cré bleu!’’ he cried, ‘‘ how is it 
that it should make itself go this type 


of a monster? It does not render 
itself at all! ’’ 
With sudden inspiration he 


smoothed back his flowing locks of 
reddish hair, seized his deplorable Bo- 
hemian felt hat and velvet jacket and 
hurried to the street. 

Monsieur Dubois—he who doubled 
the professions of charbonnier and 
marchand du vin—was mopping down 


his zinc counter when Monsieur De- 
laney burst into the shop. 
““Say, then, my _ good friend 


Dubois,’’ cried the artist excitedly, his 
pale eyes bulging, magnified behind 
his eye-glass lenses: ‘‘ how is it that 
you would imagine a hippogriff? ”’ 
‘*A hippogriff!’’ explained Mon- 
sieur Dubois, as he dexterously _ re- 
trieved a wineglass from suddenly im- 
minent destruction at the very edge of 
his counter. ‘‘ What, then, is it that 


you would demand of me, my poor 
fiend ? ”’ 

““A hippogriff!’’ explained Mon- 
sieur Delaney, with impatience; ‘I 


have the indeed grand idea for an alle- 
gorical picture, and it is therefore that 
L.seek, immediately, a hippogriff ! ’’ 

No Frenchman can resist an appeal 
in the name of Art; and Monsieur 
Dubois was more, for he was, now, a 
Parisian. ‘‘ Ah! ”’ said he, with the 
sudden air of a tolerant savant, ‘‘ per- 
fectly, my friend, and you have the 
desire for a hippo—— ? ’”’ 

** Griff !’’ said Monsier 
** Hippos—Greek, a horse, 
for griflin—a mythological 
Monsieur.”’ 
“* Periectly,’’ 


Delaney. 
and griff 
monster, 


agreed Monsieur 
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Dubois, suavely, and as if to rebuke 
the necessity for an explanation. at all; 
‘and you wish this hip—, that is to 
say, Monsieur, you require a model of 
this beast to sit to you for your picture? 
In a little word, is it not exactly so?” 

** Sapristi ! ’’ exclaimed the artist, in 
mock despair, ‘‘ how you have guessed 
it quickly, Monsieur, that I require to 
pose for me, a hippogriff.”’ 

At that moment, Monsieur Alcibiade 
Barbebleu pushed open the shop door. 
His eyes twinkled. 

“i !’’ he cried, cheer- 


wish to know 
’. 


A hippogriff 
fully; ‘‘is it that you 
where to find a hippogriff, Monsieur ? 

The artist turned quickly at the ques- 
tion. ‘* But, yes, mon figaro,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and I would pay well for him, 
Where is he to be found ?”’ 

‘* But only in the dictionary,’’ said 
the barber, gleefully. 

The charbonnier frowned at the 
levity; he scented money in this kind of 
a droll hip—hippogriff, and the germ of 
an idea had already arrived to his fer- 
tile brain, one might say to his inten- 
sively cultured brain—whenever money 
was the fertilizing medium. Monsieur 
Dubois winked laboriously at the 
barber, and hastened to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, Cognac in three small 
glasses being the oil, and Messieurs the 
artist, the barber and mine host him- 
self the troubled waters, that is—the 
ardent spirits. 

Monsieur Dubois’ |adoured winkings 
and heavy frowns acted as a more or 
less successful brake upon his friend 
Monsieur Barbebleu throughout the 
artist’s technical and enthusiastic de- 
scription of the monster, and endured 
until Monsieur ‘s profoundly 
gloomy departure soon after. Clearly 
Monsieur Jean Paul Victor’s mind was 
set upon his droll kind of little hippo- 
griff. 

Alone, Monsieur Dubois unfolded his 
scheme to Monsieur Barbebleu. ‘‘ And 
he will pay well the honest Monsieur 
Delaney for this monster,’’ concluded 
the charbonnier eagerly. 

‘* Oh ! la barbe,’’ added the barber, 
thoughtfully, ‘if, then, Monsieur 
would find the only true specimen of 
the mythological hippogriff, name of a 
little run-over dog! but we must pro- 
cure him a fabled monster of a ferocity 


Jelaney's 








i re 
alarming and appropriate to his master- 
piece.’”’ 

Monsieur Dubois saw money at the 
end of this new scheme, and his black 
brows were furrowed age deep in 
thought. As for Monsieur Barbebleu, 
the incorrigible, he canal only the 
amusement ; and his nimble wits were 
ready at work to prompt the good 
Dubois with suggestions. Presently, 
even Monsieur Dubois’ brows cleared. 
He almost heard the jingle of Monsieur 
Delaney’s grate ful fee, and he felt he 
could afford a laugh with the barber. 


Ca 





said Monsieur 
Barbebleu, * Cour- 
age, my brave little Dubois ; I shall yet 
lead this ferocious hippogriff up to the 
Rue de la Cloche du Bois whilst you, 
my friend, ride mayhap on his back 
with the grace of an artist at the Cirque 
d’Hiver.”’ 


‘ Pense-tu 


marche, déja, 
finishing his glass. 


’9 


returned Monsieur 
Dubois, hopefully yet, withal, modestly 
—and you may be sure with the more 
diffidence in that mention of the Winter 
Circus had, perhaps, given him the 
veritable idea. 

x % * 

Monsieur 
No. 26—the 
sieur Delan 
cise of his profession, 
and a pessimist. He 
Nord, and, unlike 
Auvergnat, had never tried to 
his provincialism. ‘The Parisian, 


Jaunet, the concierge of 
house wherein dweit Mon- 
ey—was, through the exer- 
a philosopher 
was from the 
Monsieur Dubois, the 


veneer 


he would say with a grumble and a 
shake of his sad, yellow face, ‘‘ is but 


a child, big, but a child still, and life is 


to him but always a pleasant game.” 


Monsieur Delaney was accustomed 
to treat the concierge with the pro- 
foundest respect, not unmixed with 


fear ; for was not Monsieur Jaunet the 
doorkeeper, the master of his 
pondence, and the arbiter of his fate in 
the undisturbed possession of the studio 
overdue ? 





corres- 


when remittances were 
Some days, 
the ide 


sieur 


then, after the birth of 
Mon- 
from the 


a " 
we Gcor- 
Ss 


‘a of the fabled hippoeriff, 
Jaunet was attracted 

cleaning of his staircase to the 
way of the house by the sounds of a 
confused shouting from the street. 
Broom in hand, Jaunet hur- 


locked out. 


Monsieur 
ried to the front door, and 
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From the narrow Passage des Petits 
Trous had begun to press into the Rue 
de la Cloche du Bois the advance guard 
of a crowd. From windows on either 
side of the street protruded heads of 
highly interested and amused _ spec- 
tators. And still the crowd pressed 
out; whilst from the Passage itself 
arose a very babel of shoutings and 
noise. 

The concierge had, for an instant, a 
glimpse over the shoulders of the 
crowd of a strange, scaly head with a 
projecting red tongue as of a giant 
lizard, and then the crowd swayed in 
a body up the street and about his 
doorway. Before the concierge could 
close the big doors, Monsieur Delaney, 
hot, dishevelled, but triumphant, 
emerged from the heart of the rabble. 

Monsieur Delaney was a mixture of 
jauntiness and apology. 

‘* Ah! Monsieur Jaunet,’’ said he 
lightly, with a wave of the hand be- 
hind him, ‘‘ it is but my little hippo- 
griff who arrives here.”’ 

Monsieur Jaunet was coldly polite 
and adamantine: he knew well that 
the English are all mad—and the artist 
was half-English. ** Monsieur is 
aware,’’ said he, impressively, ‘‘ that, 
by order of Monsieur the Proprietor 
it is forbidden expressly for any species 
of dog to be received in the house 
except with the permission of the con- 
cierge, who will, if necessary, consult 
the desires of the other residents ? 





Monsieur Delaney laughed  cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ But that will all arrange 
itself in perfect order, Monsieur,’’ said 
he cheerfully, *‘ for, observe for your- 


self, it is at least not a dog.’’ 
\t that instant 
and the concierge had a 
hippogriff’s fore 


the crowd parted 

view 
wildly 
d waving aloft 
and fearsome 
ach, at 


4 28 
quickly, 
ot the 
beating the air, its hea 
with protruding eyeballs 
tongue. At the end of 


legs 


a rope 





either side of the beast’s head, were 
Messieurs Barbebleu and Dubois—the 


latter worried-iooking but triumphant. 
** Mon ome !’? cried Monsieur 
Jaunet, making to defend himself with 
his brooin, but What is it that you 
oting there ‘iis ; 


Monsieur Dubois, 
on th< 
c¢ ncie rge, 


vith one wary eve 
bent towards the 
behind a grimy 


hippog riff, 
and from 
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hand whispered a strictly confidential 
explanation. 

Monsieur Delaney seized the psycho- 
logical moment, and a little something 
transferred itself swiftly from the 
artist’s pocket to the opportune palm 
of the concierge. 

“ But, observe, Messieurs,’’ said 
‘Monsieur Jaunet, wagging an admoni- 
tory forefinger, ‘‘ it must on no pre- 
text mount the stairs, although one 
may conduct it to the courtyard be- 
hind.’’ And with this sop to his con- 
science, Monsieur Jaunet complaisantly 
disappeared into his loge, shut his 
door, and pulled down the blind. 

Monsieur Delaney danced a 
fseul on the doormat. 

“En avant!’’ he shouted victori- 
dously, ‘‘ make to advance, then, to 
the courtyard, my little hippogriff, 
Messieurs.’’ Two steps at a time, he 
disappeared upstairs for canvas, paints 
and brushes. 

Outside, Monsieur Barbebleu, chest 
well puffed out, pulled the lead-rope, 
and the hippogriff advanced ponder- 
ously into the wide hall. | Monsieur 
Dubois, in spite-of the promptest 
measures and a ready flow of Auverg- 
nat objurgation, had to permit to enter 
a considerable section of the uninvited 
crowd before he finally managed to 
close the heavy doors against the dis- 
contented mob outside. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Barbebleu had 
led his strange charge through the hall 
to the courtyard behind, and the 
famous hippogriff now stood quietly 
on the stone flags by the pump, calmly 
awaiting further developments in this 
the strangest episode in a chequered 
career. His brokenkneed attitude of 
decrepit nonchalance suggested cor- 
rectly the groundwork, so to speak, of 
the creation of the charbonnier’s 
brain, aided, of course, by that of the 
barber. 

In a word, then, Monsieur Dubois 
had a cousin whose wife’s sister’s hus- 
band was an employee in the stables of 
the Cirque d’Hiver, in which establish- 
ment the groundwork aforesaid had at 
one time figured as a star attraction 
of the most stupendous. Now fallen 
from the high estate of Mazeppa, the 
Wonderful Equine Marvel, the ground- 
work of the hippogriff was in short a 


pas 
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horse. One gathered this from his 
legs and the averments of the husband 
of the sister of Monsieur Dubois’s 
cousin’s wife, who was accustomed to 
induce the fallen star in the perform- 
ance of the menial tasks of fetching 
and carrying in the stable wherein he 
had once occupied the stall of honour. 
It was indeed a post of charity, and 
his bony frame testified to its inevitable 
thinness as such. 

Old, broken in wind and knee, 
Mazeppa was not yet altogether 
broken in spirit. Once an artist, al- 
ways an artist, and the old horse wore 
his present trappings with some degree 
of understanding in the part. It is 
but to say that he had entered into 
the skin of his réle—a griffin’s skin of 
painted canvas stiffened in parts, on a 
canework frame, and lodged on his 
broad, flat back. His head supported 
the neck of the monster which stretched 
upward to inside the skull of a kind of 
great lizard; his sides were concealed 
by the canvas framework strapped 
underneath him and stretching behind 
to terminate in a fearsome tail. 

Monsieur Delaney, with willingly- 
given help, brought down from his 
studio easel and palette and brushes, 
and, lastly, the imposing canvas itself 
-—the picture almost complete, save 
for the hippogriff. Whilst the barber 
led the monster up and down the court- 
yard, Monsieur Dubois, with the gra- 
tuitous assistance of the crowd, ad- 
vised the artist as to the correct plac- 
ing of easel and model. At length it 
was arranged to every one's satisfac- 
tion and the easel set at an angle be- 
fore the back windows of the shop of 
Madame Amidon the _ blanchisseuse. 
The hippogriff was posed at the other 
side of the court in front of a door- 
way which was to suggest the entrance 
to a cave. 

But it was well thought out! Mon- 
sieur Delaney, with his back to 
Madame Amidon’s big window, could 
thus afford a little pleasure to 
Madame's apprentices, busy on collar 
and shirt-cuff. He had the soft heart, 
the artist, and, besides, there were 
times of overdue washing-bills. 

Mazeppa had become somewhat 
restive in the process of the posing. 
But whilst Monsieur Barbebleu, a kind 
of self-constituted Master of the 
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Horse, showed keen enjoyment, Mon- 
sier Dubois began to look the more 
worried. 

“Ca y est!’ finally exclaimed the 
artist as the hippogriff was at last 
coaxed and coerced into a stance suit- 
able to all the exacting conditions of 
light and background. 

‘*Name of a name! ’’ growled Mon- 
sieur Dubois, turning his harassed 
attention to the encroaching specta- 
tors, ‘‘ veritably one may lead a hippo- 
griff to the artist, but one cannot al- 
ways make him to pose.’”’ 

Monsieur Delaney meanwhile was 
squeezing fresh colours on his palette 
and squinting a knowing, artistic eye 
round the edge of the canvas at his 
model. He felt entirely happy: it 
was the moment of his life, and he was 
full in the limelight. He pushed his 
deplorable hat to the back of his head, 
and rumpled excitedly his red hair. He 
cocked his head on one side, frowned 
at the light, signalled small rectifica- 
tions in the pose to Monsieur Barbe- 
bleu, and finally got to work to outline 
his impressions on the canvas. In the 
course of a minute he had stopped 
three times, and at last, scowling 
deeply, rubbed out again all he had 
done with a cloth. 

“But, no!’’ said he, decidedly, 
“it does not go, Messieurs. I do 
not want a kind of hippogriff that 
poses himself like a tarfie rabbit. It 
is that I require a monster fierce and 
with prancing hoofs.’’ 

“He is from the Cirque d'Hiver, 
him,’’ interjected the barber, with a 
twinkle, ‘* for an animal with a speak- 
ing part, Monsieur, one must demand 
it at the Porte St. Martin.”’ He 
handed the rein to the charbonnie-, 
and, »-nroaching Madame Amidon at 
her open window, made a small re- 
quest. With the walk of inspiration 
he led back the hippogriff again to its 
stance. 

“Listen, Monsieur,”’ he called, ‘‘ he 
is amiable, the hippogriff, and he will 
essay to prance, after all; one must 
hurry with the picture nevertheless.”’ 

; With a backward movement of his 
right hand Monsieur Barbebleu _ in- 
flicted upon Mazeppa’s bony flank the 
sudden prick of a pin, and immediately 


the hippogriff reared, pawing most 
realistically. 

The little apprentices shrieked, and 
the crowd scattered, whilst Monsieur 
Delaney, with a cry of admiration, 
flourished his brush. 


!”’ he cried, ‘‘ but it was 


’ 


Encore 
veritably the pose, that one.’ 

Again the hippogriff pranced wildly, 
and the artist’s brush dashed over the 
canvas. 

‘Sapristi !’’ cried Monsieur De- 
laney, as his work grew, ‘‘ but what a 
thousand pities one cannot be cinemato- 
graphic to record such brief pranc- 
ings. 

Monsieur Barbebleu essayed to rec- 
tify the fault by prolonging the stab of 
the pin—and with some effect. 

‘* Magnificent !’’ burst from the 
artist, one hand busy ruffling his shock 
of hair, the other plying a super-fervid 
brush. 

But from the patient Mazeppa came, 
at last, a squeal of protest and a furious 
lash of his hind legs. Again he reared 
mightily, and again lashed viciously. 
The hippogriff of the most mild had at 
last revolted. 

Monsieur Delaney, in an ecstasy, 
dashed in impressionist stroke and 
smear, and almost danced in an excess 
of joy at the realism of the scene. 

Mazeppa, hampered by his frame- 
work covering but still rearing and 
plunging, began to run amuck, and 
Monsieur Barbebleu, discreetly aban- 
doning the rope, scuttled for the door- 
wav. The concierge, attracted by the 
noise, approached Monsieur Dubois. 

Rearing like a full-blooded Mexican 
broncho, the hippogriff approached of 
a sudden the inspired Delaney. An 
erratic swing of the flying tail sent 
artist, easel, and paints to the four 
corners of the courtyard. Madame 
Amidon, to the shrill chorus of feminine 
shrieks, closed her big. glass window. 
With frenzied thoroughness the hippo- 
griff buck-jumped again, and landed 
sprawling with all four feet through the 
big canvas ; lashed again, and in the 
act of doing so got his feet mixed up 
with the easel, slithered wildly, and, 
with a crash, fell backwards in a kick- 
ing heap clean through Madame Ami- 
don’s frail barricade, 
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Having accomplished the limit of de- 
struction, or overpowered by his trap- 
pings and the sudden sense of disaster, 
Mazeppa lay peacefully amid the chaos 
of his fall. 

In the courtyard Monsieur Dubois 
had already begun to wash his hands 
of the whole affaire in a sudden vol- 


canic argument with the concierge. 
Near by, Monsieur Barbebleu was mur- 
muring consolation in the dazed ears 
of the most unfortunate artist, when, 


suddenly, dark as a_ thunder-cloud 
Madame Amidon strode, palpitating, 
into the court. , 


Softer than the snowflake’s fall, 
quicker than the sunlight’s flash, 
melted Messieurs the barber, the con- 
cierge, and the charbonnier at her 
approach. As for Monsieur, the un- 
fortunate Jean Paul Victor de Saint 
Dominique Delaney, he was abandoned 
basely to his fate. 
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THE GOOD 


OBBIE-BOY sat on the edge 
R of the verandah and looked 
over the plain to the sun-dried 

hills. Yellow was the plain where 
it was not brown, for the Drought 
Fairies had the upper hand now, 
and daily they tramped by in 
clouds of dust and in ill-natured whirl- 
winds, drinking up the last puddics of 
muddy water in the reservoirs and 
lagoons, and leaving gaping fissures 
in the earth, where they had 
bivouacked. Robbie-Boy felt very 
bitter towards the Drought Fairies. 
‘Twas they who had made that 
straight worry-line between mother’s 
tired eyes ; it was they who were the 
cause of father’s short temper, and the 
dead sheep in the pockets of the run, 
where the harsh-voiced crows ban- 
queted. The Drought Fairies had done 
it all, the malicious, red-capped elves. 
Robbie’s friend the carpet-snake 
was wasted, and his skin hung loosely 
upon him. There were no fat mice 
for the asking now on the plain; so 
little water in the tank that to: creep 
under its shadow meant very partial 
coolness, and the burning sun smote 
man and beast. One could count the 
horses’ ribs, and the remnants of the 
flocks were being travelled for grass. 
Robbie’s father shook his fists at the 
brazen sky and groaned. Robbie's 
mother cried, and picked the weevils 
out of the rice and the flour, and 
puzzled her brains as to what pudding 
to make for dinner, for there was no 
suet on the meat and no butter or 
eggs or milk. The land was deso- 
late because it would not rain. So 
Robbie-Boy sat on the edge of the 
verandah, with his brown toes 
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RED GOLD. 


thoughtfully curled, and stared at the 
sky. For there was a tiny cloud just 
above the trees, and as he gazed 
Robbie thought it grew larger. 

‘* Mother! ”’ 

The mother, in a thin wrapper, was 
fanning herself languidly. The air 
was red-hot. The wild bush birds 
even came right on to the verandah, 
looking for water, and dipped their 
beaks in the saucer of a_ flower-pot 
which Robbie had filled for them. 
Pink-breasted galsh and wee shy 
wren, tamed by tht strength of their 
craving. 

‘* Mother, I b’lieve there is a 
cloud ! ”’ 

The mother raised her red-rimmed 
eyelids. 

‘* I don’t know that the rain would 
help us much now,”’ she said sadly. 
‘* The interest is due to the bank next 
month. It’s money we want as much 
as rain, Robbie! ”’ 

Rebbie remembered this speech that 
night as he looked out of his wooden- 
shuttered window at the hills. For on 
every peak was a crown of fine gold, 
red gold—the hills were full of it! It 
rippled and overflowed in the valleys, 
it ran down the spurs—squander of 
yellow coin! 

Robbie, in his pyjamas, stared and 
stared, until, half-waking, half-sleep- 
ing, it seemed to him that the much- 
needed money was there for the ask- 
ing. His head was hot and dizzy ; in 
the palms of his hands two uncomfort- 
able little fires burned. But there was 
gold to be garnered on the hills— 
handfuls of it, to pay the overdraft, 
and the interest owing to the bank, 
maybe! 
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It was very quiet in the house. By 
the smoking kerosene lamp, where a 
horde of winged things constantly 
committed suttee, Robbie’s father was 
doing accounts, with a knot in his 
forehead and a quiver about his 
mouth, and his mother, hands on 
knees, head sunken on her breast, sat 
dumbly beside him. They were very 
near despair, these two who had 
struggled in vain against the might of 
Sun and Famine. 

To-morrow was Christmas Day! 
Robbie recalled this overpowering fact 
as he sat a moment on the side of his 
little bed, thinking. The season of 
plum-pudding, mirth and jollity—and 
new toys! 

No stocking dangled from the bed- 
post to-night. What was the use of 


hanging it up? Santa Claus could 
never make his fine-footed reindeer 
travel across this desert country. 


Reindeer were used to the snowy lands, 
to ice and fir trees and cool breezes. 
They would never draw the sledges 
across the cracks left by the drought 
fairies. . . . But there was gold 
on the hills. 

Suddenly he felt wonderfully light- 
hearted, and he seemed to walk on 
air. Suppose he was to go out and 
gather gold for his father and mother 
and fill their Christmas stockings for 


them? How his head burned and how 
the hills seemed to pirouette . . . 
receding . . . advancing before 
his eyes . . . but he was out on 
the sand in front of the house, and he 
heard the soft swish of the carpet- 
snake’s body near the step. 

** Good-night !’’ he said. ‘I am 


going to get money—money from the 
hill.’’ 

The carpet-snake sniffed. He was 
bored and hungry, and his beady eyes 
were turned towards the skies, where 
a film of cloud hid the moon. 

He thought Robbie-Boy was nothing 
but a baby. ‘‘ Gold. indeed! The 
boy knows well enough it’s nothing but 
bush fires and snakes hate 
fires, and have no sympathy with those 
who would venture in their vicinity. 

Robbie-Boy’s bare feet made little 
sound, padding away over the barren 
earth, with the excitement of fever in 
his veins. 

He was weary before he reached the 


lower spurs of the ranges, weary to 
death before he stumbled and fell, and 
lay still a moment, panting curiously, 
in a little gully flanked by wild cherry 
trees. He could smell the oily burning 
of eucalyptus leaves, the sweet tarry 
odour from crackling pine, and the hot 
wind which fanned the flames brought 
bits of charred leaf and smoke-smuts 
with it. : Thunder grumbled 
in the east, and a fork of lightning ran 
along the sky. The Rain Fairies were 
going to have their say now, for the 


witches were knitting the thunder- 
clouds. 

Robbie-Boy seemed to float on 
strange seas, that billowed and _hol- 


lowed again. He put out his hands to 
save himself from drowning, and 
clutched nothing but sand and shat- 
tered twigs. . . Then the big, 
sullen raindrops fell, one by one... 


faster faster . . . the 
fires began to sizzle out. Rob- 
bie-Bovy, with the rain cooling 
his head, pulled himself together 


and sought shelter, for he was only 
dressed in pyjamas, with no covering 
on his hair. The rain was washing 
away the gold. He could never get it 
for his mother now. Robbie began to 
cry. 

It was a heavy storm. It washed 
out the gullies and brought stones 
rattling down the mountain between 
the rocks. Again Robbie 
thought he was in a great sea—sinking 
—sinking, and again he stretched out 
his hands, and this time closed them on 
pieces of jagged stone, swept down 
from the rugged grey spurs. 


granite 


And then he slept, heavily, yet rest- 
lessly, the b*oken sleep of fever. 

The clouds were gone by the morn- 
ine, but the creek between the leafiess 
willows was running, and yellow the 
sun leapt up among pale drifts of am- 
ber and smoked pearl. Little mist- 
wreaths curled about the crowns of the 
red gums, and a magpie sang wildly, 
joyfully, down by the belars. 

On the least lean of the station 
hacks Robbie-Boy’s father galloped 
over the plain, looking for him, and 
the carpet-snake yawned and caught 
flies—for he could do both things at 
once—in the sun near the verandah. 


He felt more satisfied. There were 
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a a 
several additional rings of water in the 
tank. It would be cooler at midday. 

Robbie’s mother stood by the boy’s 
empty, unslept-in bed, and wrung her 
thin freckled hands. What did any- 
thing matter—loss of property, any- 
thing—so long as the boy was saie? 
And this was Christmas Day! And 
wrapped up in their own trobules, they 
had not even thought of reminding 
him to hang up his stocking, poor 
little soul! Had he gone out to look 
for Santa Claus himself, with the keen 
anticipation of childhood—to find the 
greater bitterness of its disappoint- 
ment. In her hand she still held the 
little packet containing the two-bladed 
knife he had so wanted, and which she 
had contrived that the mailman should 
fetch from the township, though the 
mail horses were so poor they could 
scarcely hobble the journey through, 
and food had to be carried for them. 
Did Robbie think Santa Claus had for- 
gotten him? She had come with the 
dawning to show her boy it was not 
so, and had found no limp, swinging 
stocking, and no boy! It was her 
own fault, watching the sky last 
night; she had neglected a last peep 
at him, and had gone to bed worn out 
and sick with the stifling heat, and 
lulled to rest by the sound of rain on 
the iron roof. She leaned out of the 
window and strained her weak eyes to- 
wards the ranges. Far away the peaks 
were black where last night they had 
heen capped with gold, but here and 
there already, it seemed to her, on the 
earth-hot plain, was a faint greenish 
tinge, green grass! She had almost 
forgotten what it looked like. Then a 
man rode slowly out into the open, 
carrying something athwart the front 
of his saddle. All the mother in her 
suffused her face with heart-blood, and 
then left her white and gasping. What 
had befallen her only son? 

The least lean horse, which hap- 
pened to be Robbie’s own hack, had a 
wearing time of it that dav, for he had 
to follow up the insurance doctor, who 
had camped at the station a few nights 
before, and bring him back post haste 
—or drought-pace haste, which is ne- 
cessarily not over hasty. Robbie was 


a wiry little chap, he said, but he was 
in for a sharp bout of malaria, not 
exposure in a 


improved by rain- 





drenched gully. He rambled and 
raved of gold that could be got for the 
picking up on the ranges, and so 
tightly were his hands clenched on the 
fragments of rock he held that his 
father let him keep them until, as 
they rode down the slopes, he had 
slipped the slackening fingers from 
them, and placed them in the saddle- 
pouch. The boy should keep his poor 
treasure if he willed, since the ways of 
boys are strange and they often highly 
prize what a grown-up will treat as 
poor rubbish. As Robbie got better 
and ceased to talk about the sovereigns 
that are found on hill-tops his father 
used the bits of jagged stone for paper- 
weights, and when the bank sent a 
notice that the interest was due he 
placed one of the pieces on it to keep 
the high wind from blowing it into the 
paddock. For there had been more 
rain, followed by a wet wind, and it 
really seemed as though the rainy sea- 
son was commencing early this year. 
The Rain Fairies were spreading 
emerald mats about the run, and the 
carpet-snake visibly swelled. One day 
as Robbie, white and weak, with a 
funny bromide feeling in his head, but 
soon to be his ‘‘own man’”’ again, 
curled up. comfortably in a squatter 
chair, was helping his mother to sort 
dried peas, picking out and flinging 
away the grubby ones, and placing the 
whole ones in a pan for soaking, a 
stranger rode into the station and 
asked if he could stav the night at the 
homestead. He was a mining engineer, 
he explained, and on his way to a new 
field, just being pegged out, eighty 
miles furtheron. Robbie’s mother put 
clean towels in the spare room, and 
bade him welcome; and when he came 


out to dinner that night he made 
straight for the mantelpiece in the 
dining-room, where Robbie’s stones 


were lying, and, pouncing on them, 
asked eagerly where they came from. 
Robbie’s mother told the story, and 
the boy got uncomfortably red, and 
curled his toes round the bar of his 
high chair, the edges of which he had 
already hacked with his new knife. 
The stranger was a man prompt in 
action. Next morning he had Robbie’s 


father out by daybreak among the 
ranges, and in a week there was a 


claim pegged out just above the gully 
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where the little prospector had spent 
that stormy night. There was quite 
enough gold in the two specimens 
which Robbie had unconsciously se- 
cured to make his mother a very pretty 
brooch later on, and presently enough 
got out of the surface reef to pay the 
interest to the bank, and the overdraft 
as well; and the bank were politely 
anxious to advance more money to de- 
velop the ‘‘ Robbie-Boy Mine,’’ as it 
came to be called. 

The little straight worry-line 
smoothed itself away from the mother’s 
forehead. Fjather’s temper was as 
sweet as a spring-tide day. The reser- 
voirs were full of water. The sheep 
were fattening on long Mitchell grass. 
Not that it mattered much now how 


many sheep the station could carry to 
the acre. It was producing something 
more profitable than sheep. Something 
that drought and Drought Fairies 
could not affect. 

And as for the carpet-snake, he was 
puffed out to such an extent with feasts 
of unwary mice and other small fry that 
when the teacher from the provisional 
school at the next station came over in 
the buckboard to call on Robbie’s 
mother, she was frightened nearly into 
hvsterics, for she had not been long in 
the Australian bush, and she fancied he 
was a boa-constrictor! And I think 
the carpet-snake as he retired under 
the tank, which was full to the brim. 
ming-over, was somewhat flattered by 
the mistake ! 








MISS MOLLIE’S CAKE. 


6¢ GYLINGIN’ off and strippin’ ’im- 
S self and tryin’ ’ow near ’e 
could come to my ’ed with his 
bloomin’ bullets—I tell you I scooted 
quick soon as ’is back was turned.”’ 

White as veinless marble, the clumps 
of watsonia flowers stood up in the 
dusk of the pine-scented garden. The 
pine trees themselves sang a lullaby in 
a clean sweet wind, and behind there 
were red lamp glows beginning to 
show in the windows of the station 
house. The girl looked from one man 
to the other, the ruffle on her thin 
blouse rising with a nervous breath. 
The slouch-shouldered paddock rider 
agitatedly cutting up tobacco (the 
bushman’s refuge in tense or awkward 
moments), and the slim lithe-formed 
Boss in white dinner suit and violet 
kummerbund. Ten minutes ago there 
had been pleasant dallying in the per- 
fumed garden places, then the hurry of 
hoofs on the road, the barking of the 
station dogs, the spurred and cabbage- 
tree hatted figure striding over the 
mignonette beds to report to the Boss 
that his mate was stark staring mad 
in the little bark hut on the edge of 
the treeless plain. 

‘**Very well, Neilson. Tell Bob to 
saddle Blue Fire for me, and ask the 
storekeeper for my cartridge belt—he 
jborrowed it to pot ducks. The rifle 


is in the office rack.” Then to the 
girl, with a soft change of tone, ‘‘ We 
must postpone our arguments until to- 
morrow, Miss Mollie.’’ 

Neilson O’Grady was already 
through the gate, filling his pipe as he 
went, and silence settled like a downy 
winged moth on shrub and bloom. 
Then ‘‘I am sorry,’”’ said the girl; 
*“ so sorry, but—— ’”’ 

‘* But what?’ moving beside her 
towards the verandah step. 

‘“Isn’t there—danger ? 
you send some one else? ”’ 

** Why? Oh, Lord, no. Just a sun- 
stroke on top of bad rum, I expect. 
He may be quiet enough by the time 
we get there, whether he turn the rifle 
on himself or not. He would be 
quiet enough in the latter case, 
wouldn’t he? ’’—lightly. ‘* Besides, 
none of the hands is in from the 
mustering yet, so mind you keep a bit 
of that cake you made for my 
supper. Remember, I promised to 
eat your first effort—there is more risk 
about that, isn’t there? ”’ 

The colour warmed her cheek again, 
and under the delicate screen of 
boughs she paused, lifted a cool white 
hand to the lapel of his coat: ‘* Sure 
you are safe? ”’ 

He dubbed her coquette in his heart 
as he bent his head looking down at 


sé 


Couldn’t 


























her. He had seen her pretty little 
ways with other men; he did not flatter 
himself that here was any real par- 
tiality, but for all that it was not un- 
leasing. 

Then they went up the wooden step, 
into the house. 

‘Safe!’ he said. 
in the garden, I think.”’ 


did not laugh. 
* * 





‘* Safer than 
But Mollie 


¥* * *% 

It was still as death in the timber; 
still, except for the rare cry of a wraith- 
like stone-curlew flitting in and out 
among the dry logs. There was no 
movement in the bark-roofed hut, no 
yellow rod of light slipping between 
the gaping slabs. The door was a 
black cavern with no stir therein. 
O’Grady and the Boss hitched their 
horses’ bridles to the lower limb of a 
sweeping lightwood tree, and tiptoed 
into the open. 

‘*Gone to sleep in his bunk like a 
Christian,’’ hazarded the Boss, and 
O’Grady would have stepped in front 
of him, but was jostled back with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Yield to your betters, 
Neilson! ”’ 

And Neilson was not unwilling. 
Though he did not suspect the raging 
lunatic of a few hours gonc of Chris- 
tian slumber. 

‘“Them’s devilish cunning, them 
mad Scotchies.’’ O’Grady, the native 
born, of Irish parentage, was not 
partial to Scots. 

On the edge of the timber an old 
man kangaroo, with front paws raised, 
sniffed the wattle-heavy air with appre- 
ciation, and then in the hut a tin dish 
fell with a rattle. In the doorway a 
hirsute shape, mother naked, was out- 
lined grey-white against the dark be- 
yond. : 
Neilson crouched suddenly in the 
long grass, but the Boss was erect. 

‘Hallo, Mac! ’’ he called cheerily. 
“T am going to take you into the sta- 
tion for a spell. Chuck on some togs 
now—there are ladies there, you 
know.”’ i 

A grow!, not unfriendlv, was the 
sole reply, and O’Grady, gaining 
courage, lifted himself. A yell of 
fury broke from the monster ourang- 
outang advancing between the door- 
posts. 

Neilson, his whilom mate, was now 
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his deadly foe, and he reached for the 
rifle. 

‘* Depend on it, he’s blazed away all 
his cartridges by this,’’ said the Boss, 
putting his own gun in readiness. 

‘* No nonsense now, Mac. Come 
out of that. Put down your rifle !’’— 
sharply. ‘‘ Or, by heaven, I'll wing 
you! Quick, Neilson. Ready—one— 
two—three—and rush the defences.’’ 

But Mac had a cartridge left, and 
he did not aim wildly. In the moon- 
light the Boss could see the ripple of 
muscles under the skin, the immense 

rawn and girth of the man, 

Neilson ducked. 

Whizz! 

‘* He’s got me,”’ said the Boss with 
half a laugh. ‘‘ But it’s——”’ 

Then Neilson O’Grady found the 
frenzy of courage which cowards have 
been known to find in tight places. 
He ran amuck, he pounded and swore, 
hammering at the great body and 
kicking with his spurred heels, till, 
suddenly sobered, the big Scot fled 
howling into the scrub. Before him 
went the grey kangaroo, quick thud- 
dine tail, terror in his brown eyes, 
and the curlews melted like mist flakes 
into the distance. 

In the grass Neilson was holding the 
Boss’s head against his flannel 
jumper, feeling for the wound, 
babbling wildly. It was horrible how 
quickly the blood came, staining the 
white shirt, running down into the 
riding boots. 

Neilson took out his jack-knife and 
ripped the cotton and the silk singlet 
down. The Boss had always been a 
dandy about his singlets. 

‘Lift a little, sir. That's right. 
I'll make a wad of my ’ankerchief.’’ 

But before the Boss’s eyes heaven 
and earth were reeling—rocking— 
dissolving into a blood-hued fog. 

Then he was in a garden again, see- 
ing the marble white of watsonia, 
smelling the resin of the soughing 
pines, feeling a girl’s cool hand just 
above his heart. 

In an ink-black pool, starred with 
mauve lotus lilies beyond the tangled 
scrub, the big Scotsman splashed and 
shrieked, and fell face downwards in 
the mud, scaring the tiny reed birds 
and sending the nesting black duck 
skywards like a drifting cloud. 
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So Neilson rode back to the station 
alone. 

In the low-ceiled room with the rose 
shade lamp at her elbow Miss Mollie 
sat. On the table before her was the 
whisky decanter, limejuice jar, and 
glasses, and on a silver dish, with a 
lace d’oyley about it, the cake she had 
made that morning. 

Moths glimmered by in the dusky 
garden, a thieving paddy melon rustled 
past the grape vine trellis en route for 
the young lettuces. Still Miss Mollie 
sat on, watching the hands stealing 
round on the white-faced clock, the 
lamp rays patching her light frock 
with pink and shining on her idle 
hands. 

To her entered Neilson O’Grady, 
stained with blood and crying like 
child. 

* x * ¥ x 

The Boss’s invalid mother had gone 
quietly to bed, accepting the fiction of 
cattle work on the run to take her son 
out by moonlight; so Mollie was alone 

-alone with the rosy lamp and the 
cake she had put ready for his supper. 

Then—she could never afterwards 
recollect how it came about—she was 
riding through.the sandalwood scrub 
and by the box tree flats under a sky 
blanched with moonshine, riding past 
the sleeping cattle on the blue grass 
plain, the feeding wallaby in the 
Bottle Tree corner, the feathered 
broods in the brigalows—riding— 
riding. 

Behind her a knot of men followed 
silent, saddles oe bits jangling, 
and the whiff of tobacco came to her 
with wonder—it seemed sacrilege that 
they should smoke now; find a certain 
relief in it while the master lay with 
face to the stars and stiffening limbs 
amid the little white-lipped daisies. 

There was grey dawn in the sky 
and a tinge of red growing as they 
reached the plain and saw the bark- 
roofed hut loom. Dawn she had 
watched it yesterday with him from 
the cedar boat on the creek—watched 
it break blushing through the hanging 
willows, and had seen the black swans 
sidling and circling their glossy necks 
towards her hand for the scraps of 
bread. It was then he had challenged 
her—‘‘ Miss Mollie, the idle,’’ as he 
called her—to try her hand at a cake, 
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vowing he would eat and be thankful, 
whateve r the result. 

She had burned her little fingers 
with a hot tin, she remembered, "but 
the cake had not refused to rise, and, 
after all, it had been a success. 

And there he was, very still, among 
the dew-heavy grasses—still, but not 
rigid. 

It was a tender woman hand that 
straightened the disarray of shirt and 
cut silk, a woman’s hand that washed 
the clotted blood away ready for the 
doctor for whom the black boy had 

ridden madly to the nag They 
. id carried him into the hut, laid him 
oa one of the rough bunks, made a 
pillow out of the unfortunate Scot's 
clothes, bandages from the strips of 
cambric she had sacrificed some of her 
finery to make, and when the doctor 
came with his hopeful words, it was 
the woman’s smiling, steady eyes he 
sought first. 

‘* You are a brick,’’ he said, forget- 
ting altogether that it was he who had 
called her an arrant flirt to the Boss 
scarcely a week ago. But probably 
the doctor had solid foundation for 
both statements 

The men were talking loudly, 
hilarious with swift relief as they rode 
off, a search-party for the sun-smitten 
Scotchman. 

‘* Wounding with intent,” said the 
serious township policeman. ‘* While 
of unsound mind,’’ he added, making 
notes with a blunt pencil in a dirty 
notebook, as they followed the black 
tracker stalking noiselessly through 
the trees. 

In the cool, earth-floored hut, with 
its reeking fat lamp, its candle-box 
seat, its packing-case table, the Boss 
opéned his drowsy eyes. 

Mollie’s hands went to her hair. The 
cequette had for once quite forgotten 
‘* what a sight ’’ she must appear, and 
there was no looking-glass nearer than 
the homestead. 

The doctor whistled and went to the 
door, blinked at the flood of sun, and 
lit a cigar, strolling away to inspect 
Biue Fire, who stamped restlessly 
under the lightwood. 

The Boss’ s feeble fingers sought, 
found, and closed on Mollie’s. 

‘‘T must have some of that cake,’% 
he said. 
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his is the “His Master's Voice” 

Cabinet Grand No. XIV. Do you 

fully appreciate what the possession 

of this instrument means to a music- 

lover and could mean to you? Perhaps 

you are one, who, not having recently heard a 

modern “His Master's Voice” Gramophone, 

confuse it with the talking machine of yesterday, 

or with the inartistic imitations of our instru- 

ment which abound to-day. The world’s 

greatest musicians are ready to demonstrate 

the perfection of our instruments. Why not enjoy the treat of 
hearing their singing and playing at one of our Dealers, to-day ? 


rand Opera by its greatest interpreters. The playing of the leading Instru- 
mentalists of the day. Musical Comedy by the greatest Comedy Stars. 


Tetrazzini. 


C af = 6 @ 4 





TT great diva has consistently 

refuse¢ to permit her voice to 
be recorded and reproduced on 
“any instrument other than that of 
*His Master's Voice,’ because, 
as her own most keenand exacting 
critic, she is truly convinced that 
this is the only instrument that 
can do justice to the glorious yet 
subtle tones and qualities which 
are absolutely individual to Tet- 
razzini 


K ubelik. 


at this world’s greatest tenor, 

never making a false step in 
bis ascent of the ladder of fame, 
makes records only for the ‘ His 
Master's Voice’ Gramophooes, 
has significance which cannot be 
over estimated. Caruso, himself, 
has frequently expressed the ut- 
most delighted satisfaction at the 
perfection this instrument attains 
to in the reproductiba of his 
unique voice 


Paderewski. 





A" the most delicate shades of 
that wonderful tone for which 
Kubelik’s Emperor Stradivarius is 
famed in the hands of this great 
master are faithfully recorded on 
our records. Without hesitation, 
we say that in listening to Kubelik 
from a ‘His Master's Voice 
Gramophone, you hear everything 
that you would hear if sitting 
before him—in some one of the 
great Concert Halls of the world 
—listening to his actual playing 


Wrer it is remembered bow this, 
the most undivided 

ality in modern executive music, 
holds aloof from all forms of 


conseatiog to make. 

‘His Master's Voice’ as be has 
so recently done, he did so because 
he was satisfied of the absolute 
musical worthiness of his instru- 
ment, and for no other reason. You 
should make a point of hearing 
records of the playing of Paderew- 
ski, the world's greatest pianist, 





These are but four of a great host, comprising all the greatest singers, 
instrumentalists, and mirth makers, who make records only for “His 
Master’s Voice.” 





Write just a Post Card, and we will send you, free, Illustrated Brochures, 
with particulars of these Instruments, and also the address of our Dealer near 
you where you may hear the best of the world’s music whenever you may call. 
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The Gramophone @ 21 


City Road, 
London, E.C. 








Company, Ltd. 























BY M. E. 
ASHION on the French coast 
signifies very fairly fashion 


everywhere, and what one sees 
at Trouville-Deauville and Dinard may 
be very ‘well accounted smart to the 
last degree, and altogether reliable in 
its forecasts. The only trouble is that 


FASHION ON THE FRENCH COAST. 


CLARKE, 


and that is the widening of skirts. The 
newest tailor-mades are all being made 
with invisible pleats, and many soft 
muslins which have been prepared for 
Trouville have had fuller draperies; the 
satin and lace gowns which have been 
made for the Casino have all shown 





























A becoming Bathing Cap. 


the world which foregathers in smart 
seaside places is very mixed, and the 
gift of selection is useful when it is a 
question of speculating on future modes. 
Only comparatively few women are 
ahead of the actual fashions, and the 
indications they give of what is likely 
to be worn in the autumn are often 
very subtle and slight. One indication 


has been given with decision, however, 


more width, but in every case there is 
no apparent thickening of the sil- 
houette, and here it is that the big 
dressmakers are so clever. They know 
just how to drape their materials, just 
how to put in their pleats, and just 
where to give an extra inch or so to 
an underskirt. It is necessary that in 
all this their clientes should help them 
by having the most perfectly-made 
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The Cheese that 
is served 

at the Doctor’s 
own table. 


Physicians have been trying for years to impress upon the public 
the fact that the choice of the cheese that is eaten is more 
important than the choice of meats. Different cheeses represent 
different bacilli, different influences for health, or against health. 


Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because it is proved by 
the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates appetite for other 
food. It is digested more easily than any other cheese. It 
stimulates digestion of other food. It eliminates the poison set up 
by other foods. It combats all influences within the system 
inimical to health. The whole of its beneficial influence is 
absorbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC PHOS- 
PHATES, the elements which enable the body to rebuild itself, 
and to withstand the wear of work, weariness and worry. By 
ensuring this rebuilding it puts off the effect of time and age. 


And it is PURE. 


You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. 
Make St. Ivel Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you eat. 
Tell your grocer to-day to deliver every morning a 


VEL 


CHEESE 


64d. cach from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 
ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 








"LACTIC: 
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corsets—corsets that accentuate the 
slim lines of the figure without making 
it at all stiff in its movements. I 
could say so much about the stern 
necessity of the perfect corset, but it 
seems like an insistence upon an 
obvious point, and that seems rude ; 
but if only women would sacrifice a 
few frills and follies for a really good 
corset, made to measure and by the 
right corsetiére, they would look so 
much better in their dresses and feel 
so much better in all ways, for nothing 
is so conducive to comfort as the right 
corset. Of course, it is an expensive 
item, but once a start has been made 
the expense is not felt, and the result 
compensates for the cost of the first 
effort. A really good Parisian cor- 
setiéve charges from three to five 
pounds to make a good corset, but 
clever women sometimes find a woman 
who is just starting who will make 
excellent corsets for two pounds. There 
is another important side to a good 
corset, apart from that of appearance, 
and that is the effect upon the health. 
In a rightly fitting corset a woman can 
breathe deep, bend easily, and walk 
comfortably, all of which means that 
her organs are left free to do their 
proper work, whereas in a ready-made 
corset this is rarely the case. 
* * BM 


The Bathers. 


Bathing on the French coast has 
always been one of the features of the 
life there, and many are the stories one 
hears of the wonderful costumes worn 
by Frenchwomen for the purpose. As 
a matter of fact, there is not much 
scope for imagination when it comes to 
a bathing dress except in colour, but 
in one thing great ingenuity may be 
shown, and that is in the choice of a 
becoming bathing cap. It is chiefly for 
the sake of the caps that we have 
chosen bathing dresses as our illustra- 
tions this month. They are all made 
in waterproof cachemire, and although 
very pretty they are also practical. 
The dresses indicate the kind of bathing 
dress worn by the comme il faut French- 
woman, and we leave to the imagina- 
tion the many brilliant coloured, décol- 
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leté indiscretions of the woman who is 


not comme il faut. The little girl with 
her shrimping net is a good specimen 
of the many charming children one sees 
on French beaches. Her sturdy, healthy 
little person is prettily and sensibly 
clothed for playing on the sands and 
for bathing, and in all probability she 
has been brought up in the same 
healthy, simple fashion as an English 
child of her own class, for it is no 
longer the custom to bring children up 
in the historic French way—that is to 
say, they do not drink coffee and wine, 
and they do not have a late dinner of 
heavy food. They do gymnastics, walk 
a great deal, bathe a great deal, and 
are altogether happy little people, who 
can run and laugh and play, be naughty 
and good and fascinating, just as can 
their English neighbours across the 
Channel. 


* * 


Dress for the Jeune Fille. 

The jeune fille at the seaside is very 
fond of simple little dresses such as 
those that are being made in rough 
towelling with lingerie collar and bare 
neck, striped cottons, also with lingerte 
trimmings, serge skirts, with bright, 
striped blouse and a long tricot coat 
and cap, the latter trimmed with a 
bunch of bright wool roses. A_ big 
straw hat, very shady, and _ simply 
trimmed with a bow of bright ribbon, 
will be worn with the dresses described 
above ; and for a more elaborate lingerte 
dress the big hat will be of tulle with a 
bunch of flowers, or of embroidery and 
ribbon, or of Italian straw and a wreath 
of flowers. On the beach a girl will 
wear canvas shoes, and on other occa- 
sions dainty, high-heeled shapes in kid 
or suéde to match her dresses. A 
French girl at the seaside gets no more 
real liberty than she does at home, and 
all her gaieties are carefully chaperoned 
by mother, aunt, or governess. She 
plays tennis, bathes, golfs, and has a 
very happy time, but if she belongs to 
the upper classes she does not flirt, as 
her relations with men are limited to 
the members of her own family or to 
the brothers of friends who are as 
intimate as relations. 
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Knowledge 


Leads to Success 


But the world’s knowledge is only 
for those who have a clear brain— 
quick to grasp and hold that knowledge. 


It is a recognised fact that brain- 
power depends largely upon how the 
brain is fed. 


Grape-Nuts 


—made of wheat and barley, was de- 
vised and is scientifically prepared to 
supply the certain elements, including 
the Phosphate of Potash (grown in the 
grain), required by Nature for building 
and maintaining the nerve and brain 
cells that make up Memory’sStorehouse, 


“ There’s a Reason.” 
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The Young Married Woman. 


It is the young married woman who 
gets all the fun in France. She dresses 
@ sa guise, and has a good deal of 
liberty. If she is well brought up and 
sensible she uses this newly-acquired 
privilege with much discretion, as 
everyone—family, friends, and foes, are 
only too ready to criticise, if not blame, 
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dress is all the more perfect for a wise 
restraint. Among the many neat, 
smart travelling costumes that society 
women are wearing this season, there 
is nothing more distinguished than a 
combination of grey tussore and a 
rather bright plaid. The underskirt 
may be of plaid and the tunic and coat 
of tussore, the revers of the coat being 
































Photo] 


her actions, and once she earns a 
reputation for frivolity it is very diffi- 
cult for her to lose it. Nothing tells 
what a woman is more clearly than the 
way she dresses, and a great -many 
Frenchwomen, rather than dress too 
smartly, dress with marked simplicity. 
The demi-mondaine allows herself any 
and every extravagance, but the society 
woman is obliged to draw a line, and 
she is well rewarded, for, like every art, 


A Workmanlike Costume. 





[Félix 


lined with plaid, and a note of plaid 
being used on the sleeves. A. shep- 
herd’s plaid skirt, with a Jingente 
chemisette and a neat black cloth coat 
lined with chiffon is yet another good 
combination, and grey tussore trimmed 
with black and white looks very well 
also. For afternoon dresses /lissé 
skirts are decidedly a la mode, but they 
are draped with a confining tunic so 
that they still look tight; a cream 
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Hygiene in Daily Life. 


A Solace to Travellers 


OTHING is more grateful to nerves tried and strained by 

the dust and din of travelling than the clean, fresh odour 

of 4711.” Sprayed on the face and hands the effect is == 

instantaneously refreshing and reviving. A bottle with 
the famous Blue and Gold Label should be in every = 

traveller's handbag. 
“4711” is made from the original recipe, and there is 
no other perfume quite like it. 


“4711” is sold throughout the world by all 
good Chemists, Druggists and Perfumers. 


































“Luntin Mixture.” 


Messrs. Thomson and Porteous of Edin- 
burgh inform us that their well-known 
Luntin Mixture” will in future be obtain- 


able at the reduced price of sixpence per 








is the Best ieee for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ounce and in quarter-pound tins at two 
Shillings. This will be good news for 
smokers who appreciate the merits of 







“ . ” ° 
Luntin” and realise what luxury can be 
packed into a briar. 
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plissé voile skirt will have a lace tunic, 
and the corsage will be of lace, with 
ribbon showing underneath, just as we 
saw it three years ago. Lace camisoles 
over cream lingerie or white lingerte 
skirts are very much worn, and they, 
too, have notes of coloured ribbon at 
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too, and this fashion causes some 
women to go wrong in their choice of 
what can and what cannot be worn in 
this way. Great care must be exer- 
cised in the mixing of coloured coats 
and skirts. A white dress may have 
a black coat, a gold coat, a green or 





























A Pretty and Practical Dress. 


the waist. Butterfly bows of coloured 
ribbon or chiffon on all light dresses are 
greatly in favour, just as neat black 
velvet or ribbon bows are much worn 
on chemisettes or little morning gowns 
of batiste, /inon, or towelling. Tussore 
coats over light dresses are in favour, 


violet coat, but a pink or blue dress 
must not have any glaring colour put 
upon it, or the effect is bound to be 
brazen or crude. A charming little 
costume was worn bya smart Parisienne 
the other day—a__ black-and-white 
striped dress, with a turned back collar 
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Do Coming Events 
Cast Their 
Shadows Before ? 


LET THIS MAN READ YOUR LIFE. 








Offers Free Test Readings, 

Advice on Business, Marriage, 

Occupation, Changes, Journeys, 

Friends, Enemies, and all Impor- 
tant Events of Life. 





Attention of the 
mystically inclined 
seems to be centred 
at present upon the 
work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, 
although laying 
claim to no special 
gifts of supernatural 
powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of 
people through the 
slender clues of 
handwriting and 
birth dates. The 
undeniable accuracy 
of his delineations 
leads one to surmise 
that heretofore 
palmists, prophets, 
astrologers, and seers 
of divers beliefs 
have failed to apply 
the true princinles 
of the science of 
divination. 

The following 
letters are published as evidence of Mr.Vance's ability. Mr. 
Lafayette Redditt writes: “* My Reading received. With the 
greatest amazement I read as step by step you outlined my 
life since infancy. I have been somewhat interested along 
these lines for years, but had no idea that such priceless 
advice could be given. I must admit that you are indeed 
a very remarkable man, and am glad you use your great gift 
to benefit your clients."’ 

: Mr. Fred Walton writes: “I did not expect such a 

splendid outline of my life. The scientific value of 
your Readings cannot be fully appreciated until one has 
his own Reading. To consult you means succe:s and 
bappiness,"’ 
_ Arrangements have been made to give free test Read- 
ings to all readers of the Patt Matt Macazine, but it is 
especially requested that those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this generous offer make application at once. 
If you wish a delineation of your own life, if you wish 
a true description of your characteristics, talents, and 
opportunities, simply send your full name, the date, 
month, and year of your birth (state whether Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss), and also copy the following verse in your own 
handwriting :— 








Your power is marvellous, 
So people write ; 

Please read my life, 
Are my prospects bright?" 


. Bog your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 7 L, 
_ Royal, Paris, France. If you wish you may enclose 
“. {stamps of your own country) to pay postage, clerical 
Ork, etc. Please note that 24d. postage is required on 


letters posted t ; 
0 France. Do no i i 
your letter. t enclose coins or silver in 
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LOVES 
HIS BAIT 


CoAe 
SOAP- 
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= With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


No other keeps the skin and 
scalp so clean, sweet and 
wholesome. Used with 
Cuticura Ointment, it 
soothes irritations which 
often prevent sleep and if 
neglected become chronic 
disfigurements. Millions of 
mothers use these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
for every purpose of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every 
where. Sample of each with 32-p. book free 
from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, Charter 
house 8q., London ; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, 
N.8.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, 
Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Pot- 
ter D. & C. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.S.A. 
ag Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 
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of pale gold satin, a white net guimpe 
with no neckband, and a coat of white 
poplin with a deep sailor collar of hem- 
stitched black chiffon and turned back 
cuffs to match. With it she wore a 
big black hat lined with white chiffon, 
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for seaside wear. 
* * ok 


Old-Fashioned Materials. 


Spotted muslin is well to the fore, so 





























Going to Bathe. 


and trimmed with an aigrette of white 
and gold roses, and her shoes were of 
black suéde, as were her gloves. A 
charming fashion for morning hats is 
that which shows them made of 
(oloured linon piqué, with tiny bunches 
of still tinier rosebuds, and it is a 


is plain premiére communion muslin, 
and the simplicity which these materials 
seem to express is further emphasised 
by the pale blue belt or sash which 1s 
being worn with them. Lilac muslin, 
sprigged, is also in favour, and the 
prettiest little gowns are being made 


fashion which has found much favour 
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Irene Vivienne Serre. 





testimony. 
ly their boys and girls 


have thriven on 
Mellin's Food. 


strong, 





postage. 


SISTERS 


** My twin daughters, Irene Vivienne and Phyllis 
Renee Serre, are 54 years old, and I think you 
will say they have thriven well on Mellin’s Food. 
They are quite strong and healthy.’’ 
Mrs. Kate E. Serre, Summit House, 
The Common, Clapton, London. 
Nothing we might say for Mellin’s Food 
could be so eloquent as a mother's 
Thousands of 
mothers have told how fine- 






and watch progress. 
Mellin’s builds up fine 
shapely youngsters. 


A Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food will be for- 
warded to all sending two penny stamps to cover 
Invaluable 90-page Handbook for Mothers 
on ‘ The Care of Infants’ also sent free for two penny 
stamps. Mention paper, and address— Sample Dept., 
MELLIN’'S FooD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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your child 
on Mellin’s now, 


Phyllis Renee Scrre. 














“ A ND next I knew a wo 
man perfect as a young 
man’s dream,"’ sings Sir 
Lewis Morris of the beauti- 
ful Helen of Troy. Now 
close your eyes for a mo- 
ment and picture vourself 
the divine face of this wo 
man, whose beauty has 
thrown nations into war— 
covered with freckles. Pre- 
posterous! But it proves 
that the emblem of beauty 
must ever be an unblemished 
complexion. A freckled, 
tanned and sunburnt skin is 
incompatible with beauty of 
woman. And Valaze, the 
worl d-re- 
nowned 


skinfood 
and beauti- 
fier, w-aves 
the spell be- 


fore which 

freckles re- 

treat, giving way to clear- 
ness and radiance of skin 
and freedom from _in- 
cipient line and wrinkle. 
Valaze is supplied by 
Madame Helena  Rubin- 
Stein at the price of 4s. 6d., 
8s. 6d. and 2is. a jar. 

An equally interesting 
speciality is found in No- 
vena Sun-proof and Wind- 
proof Creme, which affords 
Positive protection to the 
skin against the sun as well 
as the wind, and prevents— 
as Valase removes -frec- 
kles, sunburn, tan sa'low 
ness and chapping of the 


skin due to heat, wind or 
weather. The price is 3s. 
and 6s. a pot. 

Madame Rubinstein re- 
commends for the summer 
also the following exclu- 
sive preparations:— 
Valaze Complexion Pow- 
der for normal and moist 
or greasy skins and Novena 
Poudre for dry _ skins. 
the price of both is the 
same—3s., 5s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. a box. Of liquid 
powders there is Valaze 
Snow Lotion (a_ superb 
Viennese preparation) for 
normal skins at 4s., 7s. and 

10s.6d.a bot- 
tle, and the 


same _ Spe- 
cial" for 
s greasy skins 
at 7s. 6d., 


15s. and 2ls. 
a bottle. 

For description of other 
exclusive prepara- 
tions, treatments, and me- 
thods, write for Madame 
Rubinstein’'s remarkable 
book, ‘“‘Beauty in the 
Making."’ It will be sent to 
you post free on condition 
only that you mention that 
you are a reader of this 
paper. 

All orders and inquiries 
should be addressed to 
Madame Helena Rubin- 
stein personally, at the 
Maison de Beaute Valaze, 
24, Giafton Street, May- 
fair, London, W. 
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ticwet. J 


RUSTLESS 
FITTINGS 
a Single Double 
All these have clip tops. Rods Rade 
0. ‘ 


jin. Plain Cotton Elastic .. 
lgin. Plain Silk Elasti 
1jin. Frilled Art Silk f 
lg in. Frilled Best ye 68 a 
le to obtain from your ar L 
wh oy THE MANUFACTORY, 
Rd. Works, London, N.E. 
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in poplin. Alpaca is being used in 
light shades, and is extremely useful 
for dust coats or little travelling cos- 
tumes. Serge has not been worn 
nearly so much this year, and one is 
rather glad, for, useful and becoming 
though it is, one must own that it is 
heavy and hot. 


* * * 


Care of the Complexion. 


This is a point which must be 
observed at the seaside, for, in spite of 
its health-giving qualities, sea air plays 
havoc with some skins. A good soak- 
ing in cold cream is as good as any- 
thing, and it should be administered 
once a day, at night for preference. 
Let it remain for ten minutes on the 
skin, and apply it with a lavish hand, 
then wipe off gently, making upward 
movements rather than circular ones, 
and never downward ones.. In the 


morning wash with softened water and 
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spray with a mild astringent, give avery © 
light dusting of powder, and if during “7 
the day cleansing of the face is neces- —™ 
sary, do it always with cream and the 
application of the astringent lotion 
afterwards. A little care of the com- 
plexion means much towards the suc- 
cess of one’s clothes, and I do not, and 
never did, understand why some women 
seem to look upon it as the last thing 
in frivolity. They apparently take a 
pride in saying : “ Oh, I never do any- 
thing to my skin!” But one wishes 
they would, for a skin specialist once 
told me that, no matter how beautiful 
a woman’s skin might be, she must 
take care of it if she would preserve 
it ; and I believe that specialist, for she 
is a real skin doctor, not a beauty 
advertiser. Also, I know a beautiful 
daughter of a beautiful mother, and 
both of them take the greatest care of 
their skin, and neither of them is 
frivolous nor foolish. 


Printep sy W. H. SmitH anv Son, 55 Fettek Lanz, Lonpon, B.C. 








